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On October 7, the first number of 
the news stands. It is a fiction 
of to-day. It contains the work of 


Cih©Im@i3de3ey 


MARY^CHOLMONDELEY is perhaps the greatest 
woman novelist living. Since the publication of 
“Red Pottage” her place has been assured. A new 
book from her is an event The first installment of 
her latest serial is in the first issue of Women’s 
Stories. “After All” is the name of the novel. It is the big, dramatic, throbbing life-story of 
one woman, beset with temptations, of her brave and apparently hopeless struggle to realize her 
ideals, of a thrilling and finally triumphant fight against the forces of depravity and darkness. It is a 
great book, Mary Cholinondeley’s greatest. It will be completed in three issues of Women’s STORIES. 


HELEN VAN CAMPEN. There is no one who can de¬ 
scribe so well, with v such a light and sure "touch, with such 
wit and charm, the life of those who flutter about and be¬ 
neath the white lights of Broadway. Perhaps you have 
met her witty telephone girls and her wise bell boys. 
They are moths' who are not singed by the flame. You’ll meet them again in a new series of 
stories, the first of .which’jjspears in the first issue of Women’s Stories. 




Illustration from Anne O’Hagan’s Story. 


Whitaker 

HERMAN WHITAKER is known wherever fiction 
is read. His descriptions of Mexican life, his instinc¬ 
tive knowledge of feminine psychology, his force and 
dranjatic power, have put him in a class by himself. 
You will' find him at his best in the story he con¬ 
tributes to the first number of the new magazine. 
.The theme of “His'Neighbor’s Wife” handled by 
some writer* might be objectionable—but not as 
Whitaker writes it The story rings sound and true 
in spite of the fact that it is vivid, vital and dramatic. 



RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD is one of the 
most promising of the newer generation of AMERI¬ 
CAN novelists. He is also one of the very few 
writers whose short stories are big enough to war¬ 
rant a collection of them being printed*' in cloth 
covers. His story, “Sisters Under their Skins,” 
which appears in the first issue of Women’s 
Stories, is one of the best he fias written. It is a 
story for women and about women—two of them, 
one rich and one poor, and how each faced the 
problem of a faithless husband and helped eaitli 
other to do it. 







WOMEN’S STORIES appears on 
magazine for the intelligent woman 
greatest living writers and illustrators 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART is so well - known as to make a 

description of her work unnecessary. She has that rare combination— r - x rj 

a gift of humor, and the ability to write a gripping and absorbing tale 

of mystery. One of her short stories will appear in the first issue of d Vi ltl'&JJvAo W 
Women’s Stories. 

ANNE O’HAGAN. Sane, sound, refreshing—these are adjectives that 
well describe the work of ANNE O’HAGAN. Everything she writes 

bears the stamp of distinction and has in it a stirring breath of sane II v][J >] 

and womanly optimism. “The Turning Point,” her latest story, in *' 

two parts, will start in the first issue of Women’s Stories. No girl, 

no woman can read it without feeling that she has gained a deeper insight into the mystery 
of life, without feeling herself uplifted and purified by its nobility and pathos. Throughout tlfb 
narrative we feel the feminine charm and appeal of Theresa, the heroine, and learn to know 
her as one of our own frisuds. It-is a great story and, abo\e all, a great “woman’s story.” 

itewy 

MARGARITA SPAI.DING GERRY is another Amer¬ 
ican writer whose stories rank as literature. “As 
Ca'sar's Wife” and “The Toy Shop” were great novels, 
but the finest work of this author is still to come and 
will appear in Women’s Stories. Yon will find a short 
story of hers in the first issue, and later on Women’s 
STORIES will publish her serial, “The Masks of Love.” 



ALFRED NOYES, the poet, is also a contributor to 
the first number of the magazine. More of his verse 
will appear in later issues. Noyes is the most promis¬ 
ing and prominent writer of English verse to-day. In 
the opinion of many he should be poet laureate. 

St/OH© 

JANE STONE is a newcomer as a writer of stories, 
although she is well known as a collaborator with the 
late David Graham Phillips. Her first long story, 
which will later appear in book form, appears complete 
in the first issue of Women’s Stories. It is called 
“The }^ew Sort of Man,” and is a thrilling drama as- 
well as a fearless and vital discussion of a big question. 


‘‘The Turning Point,’’ in WOMEN’S STORIES. 








Originality 


THIS is unlike any other woman’s magazine in the 
world. It represents the warmly feminine rather than 
flaccid effeminate. It is all fiction and all the 
stories are of a vital real type. It stands for truth in the delineation of life and 
makes its special appeal to the intelligent woman of to-day. Its appeal is not passive 
but active. It is something you will really want. 


sincerity, honesty of purpose and a sound belief in a 
bigger and better future for women as well as for men 


appeal to you, you will like 
the magazine. You will find 
it throws the door open to 
a big new field of thought 
and 1 interest. 

Breadth 

WE believe .that the whole 
of life is just as much 
woman’s province as it is 
man’s and if you agree with 
us, Women’s Stories is 
your magazine. On the pre¬ 
ceding pages you will find 
mention of a few of the 
stories ■ in the first issue. 
This is only a fair indica¬ 
tion of what you may expect 
in the future. 


The first number appears 
on the news stands October 
7th. It costs fifteen cents. 
Buy it to-day and see. 



Illustration from Helen Van Campen’s story in the first issue. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TREASURE OF TANG. 

MOTOR car, white wfth 
alkali dust, swung between 
the high gateposts, rolled up 
the gravel path, and came to 
a stop beside the covered 
porch of the Truxton-ranch house. The 
wealthy cattleman sprang from the seat, 
called one of his men to take charge of 
the car, and went into the house. 

Chee Sam, the Chinese cook, who 
filled the position of butler as well when 
there were no guests at the ranch, 
ceased his unmusical humming and 
flattened himself,in a shadowy recess 
of the kitchen wall. From this point 
of vantage he watched Mr. Truxton 
with furtive eyes. When the ranch¬ 
man was moving down the hall, Chee 
<iA 


Sam, forgetful of his duties in the 
kitchen, followed, slipping from wall to 
wall, and from door to door, like a cat 
stalking a bird. His face darkened sud¬ 
denly as the library door closed behind 
the cattleman. He stopped and looked 
behind him, as if undecided whether to 
follow or not. Then, as he stepped for¬ 
ward, preparatory to kneeling at the 
keyhole, a girl’s voice arrested him. 

“What are you doing here, Sam?” 

Alicia Truxton stood in the doorway 
of an adjoining room. She was slim, 
lithe, dark-haired, tanned with the sun 
of twenty summers. She came down 
the hall in long, easy strides that be¬ 
spoke a life in the open, her level, 
brown eyes fixed upon the placid face 
of the Oriental. 

“What are you doing here, Sam?” 
she repeated. “Were you called?” 
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Chee Sam faced her with an in¬ 
scrutable smile. Whatever passed in 
his mind was not reflected in his sal¬ 
low, masklike countenance^ 

“Mr. Tluxton—he give orders for 
dinner ? Company, maybe ?” 

“No, there will be no company for 
dinner,” Miss Truxton answered 
sharply. “And you know perfectly 
well, Sam, that my father is not in the 
habit of giving orders. I have always 
attended to that. What is the matter 
with you? You’re never in the kitchen, 
where you belong; I’ve come upon you 
tiptoeing through the halls, and hiding 
back of portieres, and apparently 
listening at keyholes. You’re enough 
to give one the creeps. If you don’t 
behave I’ll have father dismiss you.” 

She watched as Chee Sam bowed 
submissively and padded down the hall, 
his loose blouse' fluttering. When he 
had disappeared she opened the library 
door and closed it softly behind her. 

Under the dim.light of a mullioned 
window, Alicia saw her, father examin¬ 
ing one of his recently gained, treasures 
—an absurd china owl of turquoise hue,, 
with a head several- times too big for., 
its body. Mr. Truxton turned the 
image lovingly in his fingers, so that 
the light reflected from the dull un¬ 
derglaze, all unconscious of his daugh¬ 
ter’s presence. 

The ranchman was a slight, wiry 
man, his face wrinkled and weather¬ 
beaten, his hair scanty and gray. In 
this room, surrounded by the prizes he 
had collected with his own hands, or 
bargained for with shrewd dealers in 
every part of the world, Truxton spent 
most of his time. There were those of 
his neighbors and friends who mar¬ 
veled that a man of his kind—a born 
and bred Westerner, and owner of the 
greatest cattle ranch in Wyoming— 
should interest himself with such “non¬ 
sense.” But Truxton did not bother 
himself to explain; there was little use 
in discussing porcelain with a neigh¬ 
bor who thought twenty dollars was too 
much to pay.for a hundred-piece dinner 
set, when h<fi\ad given a thousand dol¬ 
lars for a single gem of a Baluster 
plate. 


“Father,” Alicia said gently. 

The ranchman lifted his head, almost 
startled, peering across the room, one 
hand covering his treasure. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked. 

“You promised me the runabout for 
this afternoon,” she said. “Have you 
forgotten ?” 

“I don’t recall any promise,” he 
answered. 

“Oh, dear!” she said reproachfully. 
“I told you over a week ago that I had 
entered in the tennis tournament at Fort 
Russell. It is to be played off this 
afternoon at three.” She consulted her 
watch. “It’s after two o’clock now.” 

“Welch has the small car,” Mr. 
Truxton said. “He’s up with the 
branders. I don’t know how soon he’ll 
be back.” 

“Can’t you get him by phone?” 

“He’s overseeing the branding job,” 
Truxton explained, “and I don’t want 
to interrupt. Your tennis game isn’t so 
important.” 

“It really is important!” she declared. 

' “I told you it was to be a match game. 

' Mr. Osborne will be expecting me- 

“Glad you mentioned that young 
man,” the father broke in. “I meant 
to bring up the subject before. I’ve 
found out something about Mr. Os¬ 
borne.” 

“Unfavorable?” she asked, seating 
lierself in the nearest chair. 

“In a way, yes.” Mr. Truxton 
caressed the image that lay under his 
fingers. “I—I don’t want him to come 
here any more,” he added. 

The girl looked up in astonishment, 
unable to believe that her father spoke 
seriously. “Why, father! You can’t 
mean that! Mr. Osborne is the most 
interesting young man I have met. Why 
have you so suddenly decided against 
him? Only last week, when he was 
here to dinner, you said he- 

“What I said last week must “be for¬ 
gotten,” Mr. Truxton broke in gravely. 
“I was too hasty in my judgment.” 

“But what is there against him?” she 
asked. “Surely I have a right to 
know.” 

The old man took up the owl, be-. 
stowed upon it a final, loving glance. 


THE TURQUOISE OWL 


wrapped it carefully in a square of 
cloth, and placed it on the lower shelf 
of an old-fashioned safe that had been 
built under the window seat. After this 
he turned toward his daughter. 

“Please don’t ask him here again, 
Alicia,” he said quietly. “I don’t want 
to be hard on you, dear. You have 
other friends—other attractive young 
men who are always welcome here. I’ll 
explain later.” 

"But—but I can’t understand,” she 
demurred, her brown eyes clouding. “I 
thought because Mr. Osborne was a col¬ 
lector, and interested in the collecting 
of porcelain, that you would enjoy his 
company.” 

“So I did, at first.” Mr. Truxton 
came over to where his daughter was 
sitting, and took both Ijer hands in his 
own. “You mustn’t be angry with me. 
I have never asked you to do anything 
unreasonable—that wasn’t for your 
own good.” He smiled and patted her 
hands. “You’ll do this for me, won’t 
you? Maybe I won’t be giving orders 
much longer; I’m getting old.” 

“Nonsense, father!” the girl pro-, 
tested. 

“No, more trips abroad,” he con¬ 
tinued; “no more adventures, no,more 
bargaining, no more excitement. But 
I can’t complain; I’ve found what I 
wanted.” His eyes lighted up as they 
always did when he was on the sub¬ 
ject so near and dear to his heart. “The 
owl is mine. The priceless turquoise 
owl that T’ang worshiped. That’s 
something to be proud of, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it is,” Alicia answered. 
“It’s wonderful—and I’m glad because 
you are. If I wasn’t so dull I might 
be able to realize all its possession 
means to you.” 

A knock sounded on the door, star¬ 
tling both father and daughter. Alicia 
answered it. One of the punchers, hat 
in hand, stood in the hall. “Is Mr. 
Triixton here?” he inquired. 

“Hello! What’s wanted?” The 
ranch owner stepped forward. 

“Sorry to trouble you, sir,” the other 
began apologetically, “but there’s more 
trouble down at the bunk houses. I 


guess you’d better come and attend 
to it.” 

Truxton’s eyes flamed with sudden 
anger. “I’ll-go right along with you, 
Reed. I’ll settle this affair at once. 
Those new boys can’t stay on my ranch 
if they don’t behave.” 

He strode out of the library and 
down the hall, followed by the puncher. 
Alicia watched them until they disap¬ 
peared, then turned and walked into an 
adjoining room which was separated 
from the library by heavy, gold-shot 
curtains. 

This room looked out upon a wide, 
cement-floored, vine-sheltered porch, 
where breakfast was often served, and 
evening dinner, too, when the weather 
permitted.- 'The low windows com¬ 
manded a view of the snakelike road 
that- wound over barren Sherman Hill 
on its way to Cheyenne and the East. 
As the girl stood there, her eyes upon 
the brow.of the distant hill, puzzled at 
her father’s speech, arid at his sudden 
dislike for Mu, Osborne, a car shot into 
view, toppirig the hill, followed by the 
inevitable cloud of whitish dust. It 
dipped into the hollow, then reappeared, 
and at last drew up at the rear gate. 

A smiling, sunburned young man 
stood up in the seat and waved his 
hand. Alicia slipped out upon the porch 
and called to him. It was Osborne. He 
got out of the car and came across the 
lawn, vaulting the low, boxwood hedge, 
and stepping over the irrigating djtch 
that ran beside it. 

“Hello!” he said gayly. “You’re. & 
great sport, Miss Truxton! Going to 
back out? The first games have been 
started. I was commanded to bring you 
to the courts.” 

She explained about the car. “Father 
wouldn’t allow a tennis game to inter¬ 
fere with his branding. I was just pre¬ 
paring to saddle a pony,” she added. 

“I thought there was something in 
the wind,” he said, coming up on the 
porch, “so I borrowed Hilton’s car. 
Come; the doubles are on now. They’ve 
postponed the singles until you come.” 
His eyes sparkled. “The stands are 
packed I’ve never seen such a won¬ 
derful crowd. It’s a pretty smart af- 
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fair—and to think we’re in the heart 
of the West. There are two Indians 
in the crowd, and they’re attracting 
more attention than they would in New 
York.” 

“You’ll have to wait a minute,” she 
told him. “I’m going to take a not her 
racket. Come in and sit down. TEjere 
are some books that will interest ydu.” 
She nodded toward a low shelf. 

“Jove!” said Osborne. He had, 
picked up a color plate. The girl paused 
at the curtains and looked back to see 
what had caused the exclamation. Then 
she laughed. 

“Do you like that?” It was a print 
of a blue-and-white cat. "It’s almost 
as funny as a turquoise owl. Have you 
ever seen one ?” 

He looked up from the plate and 
smiled. “I haven’t sampled enough 
Cheyenne whisky to reach that stage,” 
he replied. 

“Oh, I mean a porcelain owl,” she 
explained. 

“Porcelain?” he repeated sharply, 
Suddenly serious. 

“Yes, a turquoise owl. It’s the most 
absurd creature you ever saw. I won-' 
der if you are as crazy over these things 
as father seems to be? He picked up 
this owl in China—found a coolie boy 
playing with it in the street of some in¬ 
land town. I really thought he had 
gone insane at first.” The recollection 
of that day brought a smile to her lips. 
She rattled on, forgetful of her 
^father’s parting injunction: “But I’m 
of the opinion that the owl is worthless 
—that it was ‘planted’ there by a clever 
dealer, who knew father wanted it. The 
merchants were forever trying to 
swindle us. Father had to pay a hun¬ 
dred dollars for it.” 

Osborne had dropped the color plate, 
and was staring at the girl with wide, 
incredulous eyes. 

“You mean—that your father picked 
up a turquoise owl—in China?” he 
asked. His voice was so different, so 
strangely pitched, that the girl laughed. 

“That’s just what I said. I begged 
father not to give the man so much 
money, but he wouldn’t listen.” 


“And he has this owl—here?” con¬ 
tinued Osborne. 

She nodded. 

“I’ll be your friend for life, Miss 
Truxton, if you’ll show it to me.’* 

“I’d like to,” she said. “Maybe you 
would know whether it was genuine or 
not. But you see, father thinks so 
much of it that he keeps it in the safe 
—never lets it out of his sight. And I 
don’t know the combination of the 
safe.” She stopped suddenly. “Oh, 
wait! Maybe we’re in luck! I saw 
him put the owl in the safe five min¬ 
utes ago, and I don’t think he closed the 
door.” 

She darted through the curtains, to 
reappear a minute later with the image 
wrapped in the cloth. She removed the 
covering and held the grotesque figure 
on the palm of*her hand. 

“Behold!” she cried, in mock seri¬ 
ousness. “The booby prize! What is 
your verdict ?” 

CHAPTER II. 

THE OWL’S FLIGHT. 

/"VSBORNE took the porcelain bird. 

His hands were trembling. For a 
moment he seemed dazed, stricken 
dumb. “Great Scott!” he exclaimed at 
last. “It’s a—a T’ang piece. Yes, yes, 
it must be. I never knew such a beauty 
existed.” He held it up to the light, 
stepping nearer the window. “What 
modeling! What exquisite under¬ 
glaze !” 

The figure was about six inches high. 
The wings were slightly extended, as if 
the bird were poised for flight. The 
head was thrust forward, the short, 
hooked beak open. The whole of the 
body was of a beautiful turquoise glaze, 
the high lights shaded with paler blue. 
The shadows under the body and un¬ 
der the wings were a dull sea-green. 
The heavy-lidded eyes, half opened, 
were of some rough stone, set in, prob¬ 
ably, after the image had received its 
baking, and resembled bits of smoky 
crystal. It was only when the light fell 
upon them at a certain angle that they 
flashed back a brilliant, Opalescent'ffre. 
The stubby legs, perfectly shaped, and 
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the beak as well, were of a chrome yel¬ 
low, shading into burnt umber. The 
bird stood upon a heavy base. 

Alicia regarded Osborne with an 
amused and curious interest. “You are 
as bad as father,” she said. “Is it as 
wonderful as that?” 

“Wonderful doesn’t half express it,” 
Osborne murmured rapturously. “I 
have never seen its equal. It is the 
rarest of rare pieces. There isn’t an¬ 
other bit of porcelain of the T’ang 
dynasty in existence—not even in the 
British Museum—none that collectors 
are aware of, at least. This has prob¬ 
ably been buried for unnumbered cen¬ 
turies. How it has been protected from 
earthy incrustations is a mystery to 
me." 

“And it is worth a hyndred dollars ?” 
the girl ventured to ask. 

“If it were mine,” Osborne replied 
calmly, “I wouldn’t part with it for ten 
thousand dollars. Why,” he added, 
“there’s absolutely no limit to what a 
wealthy collector would pay ffir it. And 

at speculative Fifth Avenue prices-” 

He pursed his lips, calculating. 

“Ten thousand dollars!” echoed the 
amazed and incredulous girl. “Why, it 
isn’t even ivory or bronze. It’s just or¬ 
dinary baked clay, like the dishes you 
see in the department stores.” 

“Baked clay If Osborne broke out 
half indignantly. “I’m astonished. Miss 
Truxton. Baked clay, indeed! Of 
course it is, but the value lies in the 
glaze and the color. No modern work¬ 
man ever turned out a gem like this— 
and they never will. And these eyes 
are rough diamonds—not so remark¬ 
ably white, perhaps, but the two are 
very valuable. I never heard of com¬ 
bining porcelain and precious stones, 
but here is the proof. And the piece is 
all the more valuable because of it.” 

He fingered the turquoise owl gently, 
studying the color and the glaze with 
the loving eyes of a connoisseur. He 
brought a magnifying glass from his 
pocket, and examined the base of the 
figure for marks. 

“father said it was to be the final 
piece in his collection,” the girl said, 


after a pause. “I never saw him so in¬ 
terested, so completely wrapped up in 
any curio before. If anything happened 
to this owl—if it were lost-” 

“Sounded like some one closing a 
door,” Osborne answered, too absorbed 
in the porcelain to pay much attention 
to tlther things. 

<A quick suspicion darted into the 
girl’s mind. She turned and crossed 
„the floor. Reaching the heavy curtains 
that shut off the library, she peered cau¬ 
tiously between them. One glance con¬ 
firmed her fears. She went back to 
where Osborne stood. 

“It’s father! And he has closed the 
door of the safe!” 

Osborne turned from the image and 
looked into her frightened face. 

“Why. what’s the matter, Miss 
Truxton?” 

“Don’t you understand?” she cried, 
holding to his arm.. “Father closed the 
safe door and locked it. He did not 
look to see if the—the owl was in the 
safe. Now he has gjone and-” 

“Y.ou^must call him back,” he inter¬ 
rupted quietly, sharing none of her ap- 
■ parent concern. 

“I can’t do that,” she went on. “I 
can’t; father, mustn’t know that I have 
shown the owl to you. He mustn’t 
know I took it out.” 

Her increasing agitation began to 
make an impression upon the collector. 
Still he did not understand. “Surely 
your father trusts you, Miss Truxton,” 
he said. “Surely there has been ng 
harm in showing this image to me. 
Why, 1 am partly to blame; I asked you 
to do it. Call your father and I will 
explain to him.” 

“No, no, no,” she protested. “We 
must put the owl back. He must not 
know it has left the safe. I don’t know 
what would happen if he opened the 
safe and found the owl missing.” 

Osborne was on the point of arguing 
further when footsteps sounded on the 
porch outside. The girl drew a sharp 
breath'. The collector had presence of 
mind enough to drop the owl into his 
coat pocket, and pick up a book. Mr. 
Truxton appeared in the open doorway. 
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At the sight of Osborne the ranchman 
nodded. 

“I’m called to Cheyenne, Alicia,” he 
said, addressing his daughter. “I may 
be detained until late. Will you tell 
Sam to keep something warm for me ?” 

“Of course I will,” the girl replied. 
She stepped out and put her arms about 
the old man. “I won’t need the run¬ 
about, after all. Mr. Osborne has 
called for me.” She kissed him. “Now. 
take good care of yourself.” 

Mr. Truxton smiled. “I’ll keep a 
sharp watch for Indians,” he said. “I 
would hate to lose my scalp now—after 
all these years.” 

“I saw two redskins at the fort,” Mr. 
Osborne observed. 

“Is that so? I’ll drop around that 
way and look them over. Haven’t seen 
one since the last wild West show 
passed through here.” 

"They don’t look particularly 
dangerous;” 

The ranchman’s smile faded. “No; 
things have changed since I came to this 
country. It’s the white men who need 
r watching now. By the way,” he added, 
looking straight into Osborne’s eyes, 
’’you won’t find Wyoming as interesting 
as China.” 

“I’ve found it far more interesting,” 
Osborne replied. 

“There are things that happen in 
China—in Hankau for instance—that 
could never happen here,” continued 
Truxton. 

C Osborne started involuntarily, but 
he controlled himself and broke into a 
laugh. “Quite right, Mr. Truxton. I 
agree with you.” 

“You never told me you were in 
Hankau,” remarked the girl. “Why, 

that’s where father-” She checked 

herself and deftly turned the subject. 
"I should think Wyoming would be far 
more pleasant than those stuffy Chinese 
towns.” 

“It all depends upon the man’s er¬ 
rand,” said the ranch owner, flashing a 
significant glance toward his daughter. 

“Well,” Osborne responded, “I’ve 
left all my cares and troubles in New 
York, and I’m out in the West for a 


glorious vacation. I’m going to forget 
business for three months.” _ 

Mr. Truxton did not respond, but 
there were certain grim lines about his 
lips that Alicia had never noticed be¬ 
fore. It was as if this conversation had 
recalled memories to his mind—unpleas¬ 
ant ones. The three stood in silence, 
each waiting for another to speak. Os¬ 
borne caught the look on the ranch¬ 
man’s face, and unconsciously his 
fingers went down to the bulge in his 
coat pocket where the turquoise owl 
was hidden. The girl saw the move¬ 
ment, and, fearing that he was on the 
point of explaining the situation, broke 
into speech. 

“Do all Easterners have the same im¬ 
pression of the West that you had, Mr. 
Osborne?” she asked. “I remember 
how amazed you were to find us living 
as conventionally and unromantically 
as New Yorkers.” 

At that moment Chee Sam poked his 
head out through the kitchen window 
and informed his employer that the “al- 
lamobile” was waiting. Alicia watched 
hen father disappear without a word. A 
minute later the big gray car was seen 
shooting through the gate and on up the 
hill, where it was soon lost in a veil of 
dust. 

“Well, we’re.in for it now!” she ex¬ 
claimed, turning to Osborne. 

“You should have given me the op¬ 
portunity to explain,” he argued, look¬ 
ing after the car with troubled eyes. 

“It was too late, then,” she answered. 
“If father had not seen you here, it 
might hav# been different. As it is— 
well, he’ll know I took the owl to show 
to you.” 

“Why will he?” 

"He knows now that he left -the safe 
door open,” she went on to explain. 
“He knows that you must have arrived 
just after he left, and that you have 
been with me all the time. Do you sup¬ 
pose if I was to give back the owl, to¬ 
night, after he returns, that he wouldn’t 
suspect the truth? I should not have 
shown it to you; I ought to have known 
better.” 

A sudden change came over Osborne. 
The mention of Hankau had started it. 
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He realized now why it would not do to 
let Mr. Truxton know that he had 
viewed the precious bit of turquoise 
porcelain. Explanations—at the pres¬ 
ent, at least—would be useless; in fact, 
they might lead to serious complications. 

“You’re right, Miss Truxton,” he 
said at last; “your father must not 
know.” 

“What’s to be done?” 

“We’ve got to open the safe and put 
the owl back,” he announced. 

“That's easy enough to say,” she re¬ 
turned, “but how is it to be accom¬ 
plished? We can’t pass the owl 
through a steel door, and we can’t open 
the door.” 

“How about the combination?” 

“Father keeps that to himself.” 

Osborne took out his watch. “It’s 
three o’clock now. We’ll have to post¬ 
pone our tennis match. Phone them, 
can’t you? Make any excuse. Your 
father won’t be back until eight at the 
earliest, will he ? That will give us five 
hours to do the work.” 

“Do the work?” she repeated. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Nevermind. Where’s the safe ?” „ 

She led the way through the curtains 
and into the dimly lighted library. Os¬ 
borne at once knelt before the old-fash¬ 
ioned iron safe that w&s built under the 
window seat. He gave the handle a 
twist. 

“It’s locked, all right,” he observed. 
Then, after a more deliberate examina¬ 
tion, added: “How long has your father 
had this?” 

“Ever since I can remember,” the girl 
answered. 

“Thought so. Looks like the sort 
they built in the seventies.” 

While Alicia phoned over to the fort, 
Osborne studied the situation. The 
prospects were not encouraging. 

“Isn’t there a chance that the com¬ 
bination is among your father’s pa¬ 
pers?” he asked finally, as she hung up 
the receiver after making her excuses. 

“None whatever,” she responded, 
wjth a positive shake of her head. “Be¬ 
sides, father is in the habit of changing 
the combination every month or two.” 


“The manufacturer of the safe!” Os-* 
borne said suddenly. • 

“How will that help us?” 

“They can open it, of course. These 
big manufacturers have a staff of ex¬ 
perts who are prepared to open any safe 
that goes wrong.” He bent down and 
studied some small gold lettering on the 
lower part of the door. The gold leaf 
had peeled off in many places, and it 
was only after a considerable effort that 
Osborne made out the words. 

“ ‘The Merrill Safe Company,’. ” he 
read slowly. “ ‘Chicago and New York 
City.’ ” 

The girl laughed. “Going to send to- 
Chicago or New York for an expert?” 
she asked banteringly. 

“Of course not. A company like this 
must have branch offices in the West. 
Undoubtedly there is a representative 
right here in Cheyenne. Let’s look 
through the phone book.” 

Taking the directory from the hook 
he jskimmed through the pages. “Mer¬ 
rill, Merrill,” he repeated to himself, as 
he reached the right column. “Merrill 
Ranch*, Merrill Grocery Company, Mer¬ 
rill & Son, dealers in hides-” Hi 

frowned and closed the book. “They’re 
not in here. Have you a Denver phone 
book?” he asked finally. 

“I think so,” responded the girl. 
“Father did have one in his room. I’ll 
look.” 

She hurried into the hall and up the 
stairs. Alone in the room, Osborne 
brought the owl from his pocket and 
turned it slowly in his fingers. y 

“A genuine T’ang piece,” he mur¬ 
mured. “It’s worth fifteen thousand if 
it’s worth a penny. And to think of it 
being here—in Wyoming—of all places 
in the world. If it-belonged to me-” 

He drew a long breath. Here was 
temptation staring him in the face. He 
had scoured China in search of this 
very bit of porcelain. Twice he had 
risked his life following a faint and 
fruitless clew. He had been set upon 
by Chinese brigands, robbed, and left 
for dead in some nameless, miserable 
inland village. He had tramped for 
days over all but impassable roads, had 
fought the fever; he had ridden in jolt- 
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ing mule litters through endless wastes, 
in constant, fear of his guides, in fear 
of the stagnant water they gave him to 
drink. He had found valuable porce¬ 
lains, to be sure, and rare bronze 
images; but never had he laid eyes upon 
a T’ang owl. Imitations he had found 
—a score of them; but they were too 
crude to fool him. And now, after all 
this, he was holding the precious bifd 
in his hands. This bit of “baked clay,” -• 
as Alicia had called it, would create an 
instant furor among antiquarians, once 
its presence .had been made known. 
Small wonder, then, that for his own 
peace of mind Mr. Truxton wanted to 
keep his find a secret. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE ONE WAY OUT. 

Y^SBORNE wiped his damp fore- 
^ head. “What a position to be 
placed it!” he thought) recalling the 
ranchman’s remark about Hankau. He 
wondered why Mr. Truxton had men¬ 
tioned that town in China. Did he 
know of the unpleasant affair in High 
Tan Street? Had he believed the gos¬ 
sip of the town? 

A faint stirring of the heavy por¬ 
tieres snapped his train of thought. 
Was some one behind them ? Had 
some one been watching him? It 
couldn’t be Miss Truxton, he knew. 
Possibly it was a servant, or, perhaps, 
the ranch owner had returned unex¬ 
pectedly. This last possibility was 
enough to send the cold chills racing up 
and down his spine. He imagined the 
result if Mr. Truxton entered the li¬ 
brary and found him kneeling in front 
of the safe—with the turquoise owl in 
his hands! 

He slipped the owl back into his 
pocket as Alicia appeared in the door¬ 
way. “What is the matter?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” he replied, with a half¬ 
hearted laugh. He walked over to the 
curtains and jerked them back. The 
other room was empty. He drew a re¬ 
lieved breath. “Must have been the 
wind,” he said, speaking aloud. 

“What.was the wind?” asked the girl, 
puzzled at his actions. 


“Why, I was taking another look at 
the owl, when I saw the curtains mov¬ 
ing,” he explained. “I imagined some 
one was behind them.” 

“There’s no one around the house, 
except Sam,” she said. “I hardly think 
he would be interested in porcelain.” 

“Of course not. It was just my 
imagination. Did you find the di¬ 
rectory ?” 

She handed him the book she brought 
from her father’s room. “It’s an old 
one, but I guess it will do.” 

Osborne took the directory and ran 
through the list of “M’s.” 

“Ah, here we are!” he cried, plant¬ 
ing a finger under the name. “The 
Merrill Safe Company, Cooper Build¬ 
ing. Phone Gallup six thousand. We’ll 
get them on long distance.” 

After considerable delay and several 
false alarms the Denver connection was 
made. A faint “Hello!” greeted him. 

“Merrill Safe Company?” Osborne 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“This is Mr. Trilxton’s residence, 
Truxton Ranch, near Cheyenne,” Os¬ 
borne: explained carefully. “We have 
one of your safes. It’s balky. Can’t 
get it open. Have you an expert in 
Cheyenne who can help us out?” 

“I believe so,” came the gratifying 
response. “Hold the wire a moment, 
please.” 

Osborne chuckled as he turned to the 
girl. “Just as I told you; we’ll have 
the safe open in an hour.” 

“If we get the owl back without 
father knowing it, I’ll never touch the 
thing again!” she declared. 

Osborne turned back to the phone 
once more. A man’s voice greeted him 
now. “Hello! This is the Denver 
manager speaking. Our Cheyenne rep¬ 
resentative is on a vacation—fishing, I 
believe.” 

“Fishing?” echoed Osborne disgust¬ 
edly. “Isn’t there any one near here 
who can attend to the safe?” 

“Not that I know of, sir.” 

“Can you send us a man from 
Denver?” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“Right away?” 
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“Within an hour. The next train 
leaves here at-” 

The rest of the sentence ,was lost in 
a snarl and buzz; then^tjae wire went 
'dead. Osborne worked the hook up 
and down. “Hello! What’s happened ? 
Don’t cut us off, central.” 

There was no response. He waited, 
with the receiver tight against his ear. 
Then a strange,, feminine voice came 
over the wire. 

“Hello,” it said sweetly. “Were you 
speaking with Denver?” 

“Yes, I was. Why did you cut me 
off? Is that you, central?” 

“Yes, this is central. I’m very sorry. 
Denver doesn’t answer. I think the 
wire’s out of commission. Shall I ring 
you when we get your party again ?” 

“I wish you would, please.” 

Osborne hung up the receiver. 
“Here’s a pretty mess. If that Denver 
line isn’t working inside of an hour 
we’re up a stump.” . 

While Osborne had been talking over 
the phone, Alicia had suddenly called 
to mind a difficulty that had been over¬ 
looked in the excitement. 

“Were you going to have this man 
come on from Denver?” she asked. 

“What else is left for us to do?” 

“But he wouldn’t get here before 
father arrived,” she argued. 

“Why not? Aren’t the trains run¬ 
ning?” 

“Yes; but it’s a three-hour ride from 
Denver to Cheyenne.” 

“Three hours!” Osborned exclaimed. 
“Great Scott! I thought Denver was 
about fifty miles from here.” 

“It’s over a hundred,” she said. “Be¬ 
sides, the next train leaves there at six 
and arrives here at nine.” 

This announcement changed the com¬ 
plexion of the whole affair. Osborne’s 
hopes went tumbling. He thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets, and walked 
up and down the library. Huddled in 
a big armchair, Alicia watched him with 
apprehensive eyes and waited for him 
to make another suggestion. 

“Well,” she said at last, as he made 
no effort to speak, “I suppose we might 
as well give up. I’ll confess the whole 


thing to father, and take the. Conse¬ 
quences.” 

It seemed a bitter pill to swallow. 
Most of all it would mean good-by to 
Mr. Osborne. Her father would never 
listen to any argument in the man’s fa¬ 
vor, once he learned of this affair. That 
she had. shown him the turquoise owl 
to satisfy herself of its genuineness 
would Scarry little weight with the 
antiquarian. 

“You’ll do nothing of the kind,” pro¬ 
tested Osborne, planting himself de¬ 
terminedly in front of the girl, “I got 
you into this mess, and I’m going to 
get you out of it. It was all my fault.” 

He did not intend that Truxton 
should even suspect that he had seen 
the porcelain, for reasons which he did 
not explain to the girl; such a predica¬ 
ment was not to be thought of. “We 
haven’t lost yet,” he told her. “It’s only 
half past three.” 

He turned and looked out through the 
low library windows at the green 
hedges, at the barren plains beyond, and 
away to the shimmering horizon where 
the heat waves were dancing. Sud¬ 
denly he faced the girl. “How are the 
roads between here and Denver?” he 
asked. There was something in his 
voice that caused the girl to sit up 
straight in her chair. 

“The best roads in the West,” she 
said. “They’re as smooth as glass.” 

“Shorter than the railroad?” 

“Yes, by thirty miles.” She was 
upon her feet now. “Why—you are 
not thinking of-” 

“You bet I am,” he said. “Denver 
is a hundred and twenty miles from 
Cheyenne. This ranch is ten miles 
nearer Denver. That makes a hundred 
and ten miles. If I can’t make it in 
two hours, Hilton’s car isn’t worth what 
he paid for it.” 

“But you’ll not be allowed to go at 
that rate,” she protested. 

"Won’t I?” He laughed and con¬ 
sulted his watch once more. “It’s three- 
thirty. I ought to make Denver by five- 
thirty, allow ten minutes’ delay there, 
leave at five-forty, and get back here 
at seven-forty—eight at the latest. 
Then it’ll take the expert about five 
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minutes to open the safe, and that’s 
all.” 

The girl’s breath quickened. “It’s a 
chance,” she murmured, thrilled at the 
prospect. “Can’t I go with you?” 

He shook his head. “No, we’ll have 
to divide forces. You’ll have to re¬ 
main here. If your father comes home 
before I get here with the expert, you’ll 
have to keep him out of the library. 
Play ill—do anything you like; but 
don’t let him open the safe. Do you 
understand?” 

“How will you get into the house?” 

“I hadn’t considered that.” He 
frowned. “Keep one of the library 
windows unlatched;; that’ll do.” 

“How will I know when the owl has 
been put back into the safe?” 

“I’ll sound the horn on the machine 
four times. You’ll hear it.” He was 
buttoning his coat as he spoke. “Good- 
by. Don’t forget what I’ve told you.” 

He ran across the room and through 
the curtains, picking up his hat on the 
way. 

“The Denver road is at the top of 
the hill,” she calied after him, as he 
vaulted the porch rail and dashed 
across the lawn. “You can’t miss it. 
Good luck!” 

Osborne leaped into the seat of the 
underslung, high-powered car, sent the 
engine spinning at the touch of the elec¬ 
tric starter, and kicked off the muffler. 
With a snarl, as the gears meshed, the 
car sprang forward like an unleashed 
hound, and almost before the girl could 
take a second breath it was out of sight, 
leaving behind a drifting cloud of dust. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ON HIGH GEAR. 

L-I ILTON’S hundred - and - twenty - 
1 1 horse-power flyer did not belie its 
title of the Blue Streak. Osborne was 
by no means an inexperienced driver, 
but this did not signify he was in the 
habit of traveling at the rate of a mile a 
minute. He had ridden with Hilton on 
numerous courses in the East, and in 
several instances had been forced to 
take the wheel. 

At the top of the hill he shut off the 


power long enough to make sure of his 
turn; yet even at reduced speed the 
heavy car careened dangerously. But 
once the big, rough-tread tires bit into 
the macadamized roadbed . Osborne 
smiled, advanced the throttle, and set¬ 
tled back comfortably in the thick- 
upholstered seat. Alicia was right; the 
road was a beauty. If he couldn’t make 
time here, the Blue Streak wasn’t worth 
the ten thousand dollars Hilton had 
paid for it. Whatever Hilton would 
have said in regard to this foolhardy, 
record-breaking trip never entered Os¬ 
borne’s mind. He only prayed that the 
gasoline would hold Out and the wheels 
would stick to the road. 

The miles reeled away under the car. 
Osborne found a pair of goggles under 
the seat and adjusted them; after that 
he never removed his fingers from the 
tape-bound steering wheel. Notch by 
notch he opened the throttle, and the 
big car answered obediently. The air 
sang past his ears. The trees, and 
fences, and telegraph poles rushed past 
him in endless confusion. Now and 
then he passed other cars. The speed¬ 
ometer registered fifty. The exhaust 
was a continuous roar. Villages flashed 
up before him and disappeared behind 
him, like so many pictures thrown upon 
a screen. The throttle was wide open 
now. Dust and tiny pebbles stung his 
face. The trembling needle on the dial 
crept from fifty to fifty-five, then to 
sixty. The road stretched i on and on 
ahead like a broad ribbon. 

Osborne wondered if there were such 
things as speed traps in this part of the 
world. He was breathing easier now, 
like a runner who has gained his sec¬ 
ond wind. The fear of unforeseen ob¬ 
stacles began to wear away. The heavy 
car was rocking from side to side, and 
he was forced to brace himself in the 
seat to keep from being hurled into 
space. Once, on a stretch of down 
grade, the dial registered sixty-seven 
miles. He felt a maddening, exhilarat¬ 
ing sense of pleasure. The thought of 
danger was quite beyond him. He 
seemed to be riding in air. 

Suddenly, far in,the distance, he saw 
where the road ascended, and crossed 
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a railroad track; and, nearing this point, 
he imagined he heard the ringing of a 
bell. But he wasn’t sure until, just as 
he started up the incline, he saw the 
spiderlike gate arms lowering. There 
was no time to stop or to think. A man 
was running toward him, waving his 
arms frantically. His appearance was 
so ridiculous that Osborne wanted to 
laugh—but his lips were devoid of all 
feeling. Then something struck the top 
of his head. He was hurled back in the 
seat. By a miracle he did not release 
his deathlike grip upon the steering 
wheel. He felt his hat snatched from 
his head. The car seemed to hang 
suspended in the air for a moment 
after it crossed the tracks. Then Os¬ 
borne felt the impact of the wheels as 
they gripped the road again. Now 
they were down on the other side. 

The half-stunned driver was con¬ 
scious of no pain. By some miracle he 
had escaped death. He realized this 
dimly, as a man will recall a dream 
after awakening. The arm of the gate, 
lowered another inch, would have struck 
him across the forehead. As it was, it 
scraped the top of his head, carrying, 
away his hat. His head was bruised, 
but in an instant be had recovered full 
consciousness. 

Beside the speedometer on the dash¬ 
board the clock marked the passing min¬ 
utes. To Osborne, whose anxious eyes 
fell upon it at regular intervals, the 
minutes passed too swiftly. It was half 
past four now. He had been on the 
road an hour. Half the race was run. 
Could he hold out another sixty min¬ 
utes? His arms were beginning to 
ache; the constant jar and the strain 
of holding the wheel were telling on his 
muscles. The knuckles of his hands 
showed white, and his fingers were de¬ 
void of all feeling. The windshield of¬ 
fered little protection. The rush of air 
ressed like a weight upon his chest, 
is coat was torn open, his head began 
to pain him. Sixty more minutes! 
Could he stand it? 

'•‘This is the pace you read about,” he 
thought. “I’ll be fit to enter the Van¬ 
derbilt Cup race next year.” 

Another drop down, down, down into 


a hollow where the breath was almost 
sucked from his lungs; then up, up 
again, while his heart raced with the 
-engine. Spots began to dart before his 
eyes. He set his teeth grimly. 

Suddenly, ahead of him, like a mighty 
barrier, loomed the purple mountains; 
clear cut, majestic against the blazing 
sky, they stretched from horizon to 
horizon. 

“Getting nearer,” he murmured. 
“Getting nearer,” the whirring wheels 
seemed to answer. “Getting nearer,” 
echoed the throbbing engine. 

The mountains- lifted higher and 
higher from the level, sage-covered 
plains. Long’s Peak, tipped with its 
eternal cap of white, like a venerable 
old giant with gray hair, reared straight 
ahead of the speeding car. It beckoned 
like some alluring finger. It was two 
hundred miles away, but so clear was 
the air that it did not look to be more 
than twenty. 

A clean, fresh breeze came to Os¬ 
borne’s nostrils now, and with it was 
borne the scent of pines. It strength¬ 
ened him like wine. The clock marked 
five. A road house was passed with a 
roar. and a cloud of blinding dust. 
Farmhouses became more and more fre¬ 
quent. People rushed to their doors 
and waved. Horses in the open fields 
along the road stared wild-eyed as the 
car screamed by them. Osborne was 
aware of all this, yet things came into 
life and whirled behind in such a brief 
instant that nothing seemed real. 

All at once, as his mind went back to 
the interrupted telephone call, an idea 
flashed to him. He saw where he might 
save half an hour—perhaps more—if 
his plan was carried out. H5 throttled 
down as he came within sight of the 
next road house, and put all his weight 
upon the pedal brake. 

The dust-covered car had no more 
than stopped when the grimy, bare¬ 
headed driver was out of his seat and 
lurching across the road toward the 
piazza. The men and women who were 
sitting around the tables gazed upon 
him in open-mouthed astonishment. 

"Where’s—the—the phone?” he in¬ 
quired hoarsely. 
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Somebody told him and pointed the 
way. Osborne lurched into the house 
and jerked the receiver from the hook. 
His head throbbed with pain, and all the 
colors of the rainbow flashed in his 
eyes. His lips were so parched and 
dry that he could scarcely talk. But 
nothing mattered, if only the wires were 
working between that point and the 
Merrill office in Denver. 

“Gallup six thousand,” he called 
huskily as the operator’s voice greeted 
him. With exasperating slowness the 
connection was made. His heart 
pounded swiftly as a man's voice came 
over the wire. 

“Hello! Hello! Merrill Safe Com¬ 
pany ?” 

“Yes.” 

Osborne tried desperately to .explain 
the whole situation in as few words as 
possible. “I called you from Cheyenne 
—couple of hours ago. Do you remem¬ 
ber? Yes, yes; from the Truxton 
Ranch. Wire went out of commission. 
I’m down here—on the boulevard—in a 
machine. Don’t know where. Got to 
get your expert right away—must come 
back to Cheyenne with me. Put him, in 
a car—send him along. I’ll meet him 
somewhere. Hurry!” 

Finally, after more argument, the 
man on the Denver end of the wire un¬ 
derstood. “I’ll meet you in Brightoa 
—just as soon as I can get there,” he 
said. “My machine is at the door.” -- 

Osborne breathed freer, paid the toll, 
and went out upon the pofch. 
“Brighton?” he inquired. “How far 
from here?” 

“Fifteen miles,”-- somebody volun¬ 
teered. 

The clcJck marked ten minutes after 
five as he climbed once more into the 
car. He^ cut down his speed to forty 
miles, and reached the Brighton Hotel 
without mishap. Here he turned the 
car around and called for gasoline and 
water. He saw that the tank was filled 
and the radiator drained and refilled. 
He tinkered with the valves and opened 
the hood as wide as he could, that the 
overheated engine might have a chance 
to cool off before the return trip was 
begun. It took ten minutes to complete 


these operations. When at last he 
looked up he found himself the center 
of a curious crowd of people who in¬ 
stantly began to ply him with questions. 

“Looks like you’d been drivin’ her 
pretty hard,” one of the interested inner 
circle volunteered. 

“Don’t let old Warren catch you, mis¬ 
ter. It’ll set you back ten dollars. 
He’s hard on the joy riders, he is,” an¬ 
other said. 

Osborne paid no attention, and, when 
he had finished, wiped his grimy hands 
on his coat. In doing so he unconscious¬ 
ly touched the porcelain image that 
had rested all this time in his pocket. 
His heart gave a thump. What if, in 
all his bouncing and jolting, the tur¬ 
quoise owl had been broken? It was a 
frightful possibility. He drew it out, 
forgetful of the crowd about him. No, 
it hadn’t been damaged. The beautiful 
glaze reflected the warm glow of the 
afternoon sun; the big eyes sent forth a 
bewildering flash of opalescent color. 
The image seemed ten times more won¬ 
derful to Osborne at this moment than 
ever before. 

“A T’ang piece,” he murmured softly, 
with all the reverence of a connoisseur. 
“And I’m carrying* it around m my 
pocket like a sack of tobacco.” 

Suddenly, prompted by the silence, a 
boy who was hanging on to one of the 
wheels, cried: 

“Gee! Take a squint at the funny 
bird! What is it, mister ?” 

The owl went back into Osborne’s 
pocket, and he turned a grave face upon 
the urchin. “It’s a Mexican Fump,” he 
assured him. “Lays square eggs.” 

“Aw, go on! You’re kiddin’ us!” 
another boy responded. 

Osborne gave a second look at the 
clock that was ticking merrily away on 
the dashboard, and groaned inwardly. 
That man seemed to be a long time get¬ 
ting here. 

“How far are we from Denver?” he 
asked, looking over the crowd. 

“Seven miles,” announced the first 
boy. “I’ll show you the way if you’ll 
gimtfle a ride,” he added. 

As Osborne climbed into the seat of 
his car another machine came whirling 
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out of a dust cloud, and with squeaking 
brakes drew up beside the Blue Streak. 
The crowd scattered to the edge of the 
road. 

A perspiring man in a linen suit and 
a wide-brimmed panama hat, weighing 
close to two hundred and fifty pounds, 
opened the door of his car and stepped 
to the ground. Osborne called to him. 

“Hello! From the Merrill Safe 
Company?” he asked. 

“That’s me.” The fat man removed 
his hat, displaying a bald, sunburned- 
pate, which, in the sunlight, glistened 
like a gilded dome. “What’s all the 
trouble?” he continued. “Want me 

“You’re wasting time,” Osborne said 
impatiently. “Get in here and I’ll ex¬ 
plain as we roll along. Let your chauf¬ 
feur take your car back to the city.” 

The ample representative of the Mer¬ 
rill Safe Company stared at the dusty 
car, whose engines were already throb¬ 
bing expectantly, and then at the hat¬ 
less, begrimed driver. Evidently the 
combination did not make a favorable 
impression. “My name’s Durkin,” he 
began. “You didn’t give me much in¬ 
formation when I talked over the phone 
just now, Mr.-” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” Osborne cried. 
“Don’t stand there talking. This is a 
serious matter. If we’re not in 
Cheyenne before eight o’clock-” 

Durkin waited to hear no more. He 
climbed into the vacant seat beside Os¬ 
borne, breathing heavily. The driver’s 
tone of voice and his very appearance 
implied much. Durkin conjured up all 
sorts of possibilities. Perhaps a child 
had been locked in the safe. He had 
often heard of such instances; in fact, 
only the week before he had seen a play 
built around this very situation. He 
did not know, of course, the size of 
the safe in the Truxton library; other¬ 
wise he might have questioned the need 
of such haste. 

The moment Durkin sank into the 
seat, Osborne sent in the clutch at high 
speed, and the Blue Streak shot for¬ 
ward like an arrow from a bow. Dur¬ 
kin’s hat went sailing as if jerked from 
his hjead by an invisible string, and be¬ 


fore the astonished representative of the 
Merrill Safe Company could find breath 
enough to ask a question, the Brighton 
Hotel, the gaping crowd, and the 
panama hat were a mile behind. 

CHAPTER V. 

^FIVE MINUTES' DELAY. 

\1/ITH despairing fingers Durkin 
’ V* clung to the edge of his seat. His 
eyes bulged from his head, his cravat 
flapped wildly about his ears. “F-for 
Heaven’s sake!” he gasped, “we’ll— 
both be—killed. Stop the car—at 
once.” 

Osborne pushed the accelerator up 
another notch. The hands of the clock 
marked five-thirty. The needle on the 
speedometer crept slowly up to forty, 
passed it, and continued on to fifty. < 

“We’ll make the ranch before eight,” 
he muttered grimly, “or die in the at¬ 
tempt. Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Durkin,” 
he shouted consolingly; “we haven’t 
started to go yet.” 

“This—this is outrageous!” the other 
spluttered, bouncing from side to side. 
“It’s—positively criminal! Why—why 
— 1 —” His frightened eyes fefl upon 
the speedometer needle. “We’re going 
fifty miles—an hour.” 

“Of course we are,” answered Os¬ 
borne; “and we’re going to make sixty 
very shortly. Hold tight! I don’t want 
fib stop and pick you up. Every minute 
counts.” 

On and on they raced, while the 
needle crept nearer to the sixty mark. 
The roar of the exhaust was deafening. 
The rush of the wind, bringing with it a 
fine dust, stung the faces of the two 
men. Their cheeks were purple. Dur¬ 
kin made a futile attempt to shield his 
smarting eyes with his arms. The 
mountains, bathed' in a flood of gold, 
dropped away behind the speeding car. 
The air suddenly cooled. The needle 
registered fifty-five now. 

“ W e’ll — be — arrested,” Durkin 
shouted in Osborne’s ear. 

“All right—if they can catch us,” the 
latter responded, not in the least per¬ 
turbed at the warning. He kept his 
eyes glued to the road ahead of him. 
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The car was rocking dangerously. A 
lighter machine, and one that was not 
urtderslung, would never have held to 
the road. He shuddered to think what 
would be the result if a tire blew out, 
or an axle snapped, or if his aching 
fingers relaxed their deathlike hold on 
the trembling wheel. 

A stone, picked. up by the front 
wheels, was hurled against the wind¬ 
shield. A shower of broken glass fell 
upon the two men. Osborne escaped 
injury, but a piece must have struck 
Durkin, for he groaned. He clapped 
a hand to his forehead, and his fingers 
came away red. 

“I’m hurt!” he cried, terror-stricken. 

Osborne turned cautiously in his seat. 
A tiny cut was visible on the other’s 
forehead. “You’re all right, man. No 
damage done.” 

But Durkin would not have it that 
way. “I’m—badly hurt,” he protested. 
“Look—at the blood. Stop instantly.” 

Osborne sent the speed up to the last 
notch, while Durkin, crouching low in 
his seat, continued to groan. A thin 
line of crimson trickled down over his 
cheek. Had the blood not been visible 
Durkirt would never have realized he 
had been hurt; but in his present state 
of mind the safe expert magnified it a 
thousandfold. 

Suddenly Osborne forgot his com¬ 
panion and uttered an imprecation. 
They were approaching the railroad 
crossing again, where he had miracu¬ 
lously escaped decapitation before; and 
this' time a long freight train was 
crawling toward it. Could he cross 
ahead of the engine? It would mean a 
five-minute delay if he didn’t, and the 
minutes were far too precious to waste. 
Even then Mr. Truxton might have ar¬ 
rived at the ranch house, and for all her 
tact Alicia could not hope to keep him 
out of the library for long without 
arousing his suspicions. He measured 
the distance with his eye; then, with a 
sinking heart, he released the clutch and 
allowed the car to coast. It was too 
great a risk to take-; already the gates 
were descending. 

As he rolled to a gradual stop, a 
sharp chugging back of him caused Os¬ 


borne to look around. A man on a 
motor cycle came racing toward him.. 
The man stopped, dismounted, and hur- ' 
ried up. 

“I thought this freight would stop 
you,” he said. “What do you mean by 
speedin’ like this? I saw you goin’ 
down, some time ago, and I laid for 
you. Now you’ll come back with me 
and explain to the judge.” 

For a moment Osborne felt that his 
battle had been lost. This man, who 
wore a star conspicuously displayed on 
the lapel of his coat, was doubtless a 
sheriff. To suffer arrest and be taken 
back to some village court would mean 
the efid of everything. He could never 
hope to reach the ranch in time .to re¬ 
turn the owl if the law took^ffs course. 
While Osborne had every respect for 
the majesty of the law, and was ready 
to plead guilty to speeding on a public 
highway, he felt that the circumstances 
attending the present case—which, of 
course, could not be explained to the 
judge—were such as to make his offense 
pardonable. 

“I got a dozen witnesses who seen 
you,” the sheriff continued grimly. “I’ll 
show you what we do to fools like you. 
We’ll take away your license and lock 
up your car for sixty days. And if you 
get away without a fifty-.dollar fine, 
you’ll be in luck.” 

Osborne’s mind had worked swiftly 
in the past, but in the present it was 
breaking all records for speed. The 
fifty-dollar fine wasn’t so bad; he would 
willingly pay that sum to avoid the de- 
tay; but to have the sheriff learn that 
he was without a license—an essential 
that had been overlooked—and to have 
Hilton’s machine in limbo for two 
months, was a predicament not to be 
considered for a minute. 

“Why—why you. was goin’ forty 
miles an hour,” the sheriff announced, 
“and you can’t deny it.” 

“You’re wrong there, sheriff,” Os¬ 
borne replied; “1 was going sixty 
miles.” 

“Wpll, you got a nerve 1 Come along 
now. ’Turn your car around, and don’t 
you try no funny business, either, I 
got my eye peeled.” 
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Remembering his passenger for the 
first time, and wondering at his pro¬ 
tracted silence, Osborne looked around. 
Durkin was huddled in the seat—dead 
to all that was passing about him. The 
combination of speed, a shattered 
windshield, and threatened arrest, were 
too much for the expert to stand; he 
had fainted. Yet, instead of viewing 
the result with dismay, and counting it 
as an added liability, this unexpected 
discovery proved to be Osborne’s salva¬ 
tion. The sight of the unconscious man 
brought a gleam of hope to his mind. 

“Look here, sheriff,” he said gravely; 
“you can’t detain me; I’ve got a badly 
injured man here. He must have med¬ 
ical attention at once. I’m taking him 
to the Cheyenne hospital. If you delay 
me his death will be upon your head.” 

The sheriff craned his neck and gazed 
at the motionless, hatless figure in the 
other seat. Durkin had smeared the 
crimson from the slight wound over his 
nose and down his cheeks; mixed with 
the dust, it had dried there. To an ob¬ 
server who did not look too closely, he 
presented a terrifying spectacle. With 
blanched face the sheriff stepped back. 

The long freight train had passed the 
crossing. The gates were lifting. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of the sheriff’s indecision 
and the open road ahead of him, realiz¬ 
ing that it was then or never, Osborne 
pressed the clutch with his foot, and, 
as the engine was running at fair speed, 
the car shot forward, leaving the rep¬ 
resentative of the law choking in a 
cloud of dust. 

CHAPTER VI. 

AT THE RANCH. 

IhROM the veranda of the Truxton 
* ranch house Alicia had watched the 
disappearance of the b'ig blue car and 
its reckless driver with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and dismay. While she 
doubted his ability to cover the distance 
between the ranch and Denver in two 
hours, she was thrilled at the thought 
of the race. She knew Osborne had 
frequently driven Hilton’s car; in fact, 
she had on several occasions accom¬ 
panied him. The Blue Streak was a 


speed machine, pure and simple; it was 
geared remarkably high—too high to 
make it a suitable car for city use. Its 
ability to “eat up the road” and make 
other cars take its dust had been fully 
demonstrated. 

Alicia’s one concern was for the 
driver. _;Osborne had never been over 
the Denver-Cheyenne boulevard, and 
this fact alone might prevent him from 
accomplishing his purpose. 

VVance Osborne had come into her 
fife in an unexpected way, and his com¬ 
ing had brought several matters to a 
crisis. She first met ..him one afternoon 
near the tennis courts at Fort Russell, 
when he was fresh from the East, and 
a stranger in a strange land, and from 
that time Osborne seemed to seek her 
friendship. It was only to Alicia that 
he confided his impressions of the 
country and the people. 

For a month or more this state of 
affairs had continued without inter¬ 
ruption. Mr. Truxton welcomed Os¬ 
borne at the ranch and seemed to en¬ 
joy his visits, particularly when he 
. learned that the young man was inter¬ 
ested in the collection of Chinese 
porcelains. Then had come the sur¬ 
prising announcement: The ranch 
owner did not want Osborne to call at 
the house again. Alicia was at a loss 
to account for this sudden change. 
What had happened? What had her 
father found out that had any bearing 
on Osborne’s visits? ;And what had 
led Osborne to declare, after the meet¬ 
ing on the veranda, that under no cir¬ 
cumstances must her father know he 
had seen the owl? 

She wished now that she had ques¬ 
tioned Osborne more closely. If there 
was anything between him and her 
father, she had a right to know it. She 
sat for a. long time in the dimly lighted 
library trying to fathom the situation. 
Why had she allowed Osborne to leave 
the house without asking that the owl 
be left with her? In the excitement of 
the moment she had forgotten that the 
precious-bit of porcelain remained hid¬ 
den in his pocket; no doubt he had for¬ 
got it also. Suppose something hap¬ 
pened to him? What if he was thrown 
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from the car, rendered unconscious, 
picked up by strangers? What if the 
owl fell into dishonest hands? What 
if it was broken? 

The more she dwelt on these possibil¬ 
ities, the more nervous she became. She 
went upstairs and changed her dress, 
and by that time it was five o’clock. 
Osborne would be in Denver .then—if 
nothing unforeseen had happened. She 
might find out by calling up the office 
of the Merrill Company; they would 
know. Brightening at this prospect, she 
hurried to the phone, only to learn from 
the operator that the Denver wire was 
still out of commission. 

“The trouble is on the Cheyenne 
end,” the operator informed her. “It 
should be repaired within half an hour. 
If your message is important, I can re¬ 
lay it through Laramie-” 

“Never mind,” Alicia said, hanging 
up the receiver. 

Recalling her father’s instructions in 
regard to dinner, she went through the 
hall and into the kitchen, where Chee 
Sam, singing to himself, was hovering 
industriously over the hot range. 

“We will have dinner promptly at 
seven, Sam,” she said. “And if my 
father isn’t here at that hour, you are 
to keep something warm until he re¬ 
turns. There will be no company.” 

Sam nodded. “Mlister Osborne—he 
not come back?” he asked. 

“Certainly not.” Alicia looked 
around quickly. “Why,.what made you 
think he would ?” 

Sam’s eyes twinkled. “He go away 
click. I hear him say he be back" 
to-night.” 

Alicia put her hand to her mouth as 
if to keep back the question that trem¬ 
bled upon her lips. Had Sam over¬ 
heard any of the conversation between 
Osborne and herself? Would he un¬ 
derstand what it was about ? 

“Mr. Osborne will not return,” she 
said quite firmly; adding, after due re¬ 
flection: “For dinner.” 

Then, not wishing to betray any of 
the agitation she felt, Alicia turned and 
walked out into the garden, where, 
thanks to the irrigating ditches, flowers 
were blooming in profusion. Slim- 


stalked sunflowers, their yellow heads 
drooping heavily, formed a protecting 
screen between the garden and the road. 
Flaming California poppies ran along 
the side of the wall like lines of fire, 
their faces turned westward to catch 
the last of the sun rays. Gayly colored 
nasturtiums bordered the gravel paths; 
stately hollyhocks watched over them, 
the bell-like flowers a haven for the 
numberless bees. Rows of sweet peas, 
waist-high, filled the air with a drowsy 
fragrance. 

Alicia picked a great handful of these 
for the table, and was just crossing the 
veranda when her father’s machine 
rolled up. He stepped out and walked 
toward her. 

“You didn’t go to the fort, after all, 
did you?” he asked. 

“No, I didn’t feel like playing,” she 
told him. 

“I came past there just now,” Mr. 
Truxton continued, gazing at her 
anxiously. “They said you had disap¬ 
pointed them. Not ill, are you?” 

She shook her head and laughed. 
“Of course not.” 

“Not brooding over what I told you 
before I left?” he insisted. I 

“I can’t help feeling badly over it,” 
she confessed. 

; “Where is he?” 

“You mean Mr. Osborne? He’s 
gone.” 

“You told him what I said?” 

“No, I couldn’t,” she responded 
truthfully. “Besides, it is unfair, both 
to Mr. Osborne and to myself. I 
couldn’t forbid his coming here with¬ 
out giving him some good reason.” 

\ Mr. Truxton frowned. “Very well. 
I will give you my reason. Suppose we 
go into the library-” 

“No, no!” she broke out, interrupting 
him. “Not in there. It’s—it’s much 
too warm. Let’s stay on the veranda.” 

She realized now, with a quick catch 
of her breath, and not without a certain 
thrill, that her part of the battle had 
begun. Osborne would depend upon 
her. Without her help his ride to Den¬ 
ver and back would be wasted. And 
until she heard those four blasts of the 
horn—a signal that the owl was. back 
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in the safe—she must exert every -bit 
of tact, every ounce of cleverness she 
possessed to keep her father away from 
the library. 

Mr. Truxton made no objection to 
remaining on the veranda. He dropped 
into a low wicker chair, while Alicia 
faced him expectantly, leaning on the 
broad parapet. 

“This Osborne,” he began, without 
preliminary words, “is in the employ 
of Blumly Brothers, of New York 
City.” 

“I knew that,” she said. 

“And do you know who they are—the 
firm, I mean?” he continued. 

“I presume they’re dealers and col¬ 
lectors, aren’t they?” 

The ranchman nodded. “Yes; and 
they are one of the largest firms in 
America. But I hadn’t an inkling that 
Osborne was connected with them until 
yesterday. I knew he was with some 
collecting firm, but as he never in¬ 
formed me I did not think it my priv¬ 
ilege to question him. In fact, on sev¬ 
eral occasions he deliberately changed 
the subject when business was men¬ 
tioned. I thought little of it at the time, 
but I see now where he had good rea¬ 
sons Tor keeping his mouth shut.” 1 

“Well?” said Alicia. 

“He has told you, of course, why he 
came to Cheyenne?” 

“He’s on a vacation; you knew that.” 

“And do you believe him?” 

“He hasn’t given me any cause to 
doubt him,” she replied. 

Mr. Truxton was silent for a mo¬ 
ment, his troubled eyes gazing far off 
over the plains. With the sinking sun 
the heavens were ablaze with color; the 
air freshened and cooled. Alicia buried 
her face in the bouquet of flowers she 
held, breathing deep of their fragrance, 
waiting-for her father to continue. 

“Cheyenne isn’t as nice a place for a 
vacation as Europe, or Asia,” the 
ranchman resumed. 

“What do you-mean, father?” He 
had made almost the same remark to 
Mr. Osborne on the veranda. 

“Well, for ten years Osborne has 
spent his summers abroad—principally 
in .China—as a collector for his firm. 


I understand he commands a good sal¬ 
ary, and that he has been very success¬ 
ful. Now these trips are a necessity 
in his business—as necessary ,as my 
trips to the Chicago packers; they are 
a source of revenue to his employers. 
Competition is keen; wealthy patrons 
are forever waiting with open check 
books for what these ‘scouts’ may bring 
back. . Now, in view of this, isn't it 
strange that Osbqrne should want to 
waste a whole summer out here? Isn’t 
if doubtful that his' firm would permit 
it ?” . 

“But the summer isn’t wasted,” 
argued Alicia. "Every one needs a 
vacation—even collectors.” 

“I presume that is his defense,” said 
Truxton. “It is a plausible one, too, 
if you’re not acquainted with the facts. 
But first of all you must remember this : 
Osborne is not in Wyoming for pleas¬ 
ure. Blumly Brothers cannot afford to 
have a man of his ability loafing. He is 
drawing his salary each month. The 
Blumlys are looked up to as the most 
successful collectors in the country; 
they seldom fail to carry out any as¬ 
signment given them. In fact, there 
are stories .in regard to their efforts that 
are not generally known. When they 
accept a commission from a wealthy 
patron they do not count the cost. If 
they can’t buy what they want, they’ll 
use stronger methods. Oh, I know! 
Merchants in China will not do busi¬ 
ness with a Blumly agent if they can 
help it; any collector will tell you that. 
If the merchants have a valuable bit of 
porcelain, they never allow the fact to 
become known to the Blumlys. Why? 
“Well, there have been several instances, 
to my knowledge, where certain an¬ 
tiques have disappeared, along with 
their owners. Shops have been burned 
and merchants have been found later in 
the river. The patrons to whom these 
treasures go eventually never ask ques¬ 
tions. That is one of the Blumly 
requirements.” 

Alicia, listening attentively, was 
slowly getting the drift of her father’s 
explanation. She was outwardly dis¬ 
interested, but inwardly her mind was 
concerned with a thousand possibilities. 
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“I’m not intimating, of course, that 
Mr. Osborne was ever concerned in 
these outrages,” Mr. Truxton went on. 
“I am only speaking of the firm. They 
are unscrupulous to a degree. There 
are some things in my collection that 
the Blumlys would like to have—that 
their -patrons would give almost any 
sum for. Osborne comes to Cheyenne, 
ostensibly on a vacation, but in reality 
to find out just what I own. To help 
matters along, he pretends to be inter¬ 
ested in you, Alicia, and-” 

“Father!” the girl interrupted sharp¬ 
ly. “You can’t mean that! Mr. Os¬ 
borne isn’t a cad. You are doing him 
an injustice. It isn’t right.” 

“Hqw did he meet you?” Mr. Trux¬ 
ton asked. 

“He asked for an introduction.” 

“Had he met any of the other girls ?” 

“I—I don’t think so.” 

“Has he shown any interest in the 
other girls?” 

“Not a great deal.” 

Mr. Truxton smiled. “That con¬ 
firms my suspicions. He planned this 
out. He knew that through you he 
would gain entrance to my library, look 
over my collection, find out if I pos¬ 
sessed anything of value. But he must 
not come here again. I must not run 
any chances.” 

"Chances of what?” demanded the 
girl, her cheeks filled with sudden color. 
“Do you think Mr. Osborne would 
deliberately steal any of your 
treasures?” 

“I must not give him the oppor¬ 
tunity,” answered Truxton, evading a 
direct reply. 

Alicia’s thoughts went galloping back 
to the owl. In spite of her faith in Os¬ 
borne, her heart sank a trifle. She re¬ 
membered now that he had pleaded 
hard , to see the porcelain, that he had 
made no attempt to conceal his admira¬ 
tion; and he had taken it away with 
him! 

“They don’t know of my greatest 
treasure,” Mr. Truxton said softly. 
“Ah, if they only suspected! Why, I 
wouldn’t have the Blumlys or their 
agents know of the turquoise owl for 
all of the Truxton Ranch.” His eyes 


brightened. “And to think I should 
find it—the one hope that is in the 
heart of every collector. To think that, 
after all these years, it rests secure in 
my safe; the last of my collecting, and 
the most wonderful.” His hand went 
out and covered one of Alicia’s. “It’s 
our secret, isn’t it, dear? Yours and 
mine.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE INTRUDER. 

I IKE a great yellow wafer the sun 
had dropped below the rim of the 
world. The shadows took possession 
of the veranda, and for this •A.licia was 
glad. Despite her control, her face be¬ 
trayed her feelings; but now, in the 
dusk, her father could not see. 

What if Osborne was the man her 
father believed him to be? What if he 
had schemed to get possession of the 
owl? What if this intended race 'to 
Denver had been merely a ruse to take 
him from her sight? How could she 
ever explain? 

- Chee Sam came out and announced 
dinner; and arm in arm the father and 
daughter went into the dining room. 
Alicia arranged the flowers in a wide¬ 
mouthed bowl, and sank into the chair 
that the Oriental drew out for her. 

"What time is it?” she asked, when 
the meal was half finished and Chee 
Sam had left them. 

“Seven-thirty,” Mr. Truxton an¬ 
nounced. 

Seven-thirty! Osborne must surely 
be there. Perhaps he had already ar¬ 
rived. Perhaps he and the expert were 
even now in the library. She caught 
herself listening to every sound. She 
tried to eat, but the food was tasteless 
and choked her. Once she heard, quite 
distinctly, the honk of a horn. The 
knife fell from her fingers and clat¬ 
tered to her plate. The sound was not 
repeated, and her heart sank. 

“Are you expecting some one?” her 
father asked. 

She nodded with as much unconcern 
as she could command. “I—I suppose 
some of the tennis crowd will fall. 
They may think I am ill.” 
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Chee Sam cleared away the dishes 
and brought in the coffee. Mr. Trux- 
ton sighed heavily and fumbled in his 
waistcoat pockets. Then, with a frown, 
he pushed back his chair. 

“What is the trouble?" Alicia asked, 
alert on the instant. 

“I want a cigar. Guess I left my 
case in the library." 

Alicia was on her feet in a flash. She 
managed to keep a smiling face. “You 
sit right down, father,” she commanded, 
pushing him back into his chair; 
“you’re tired. I’ll get the cigar for 
you.” 

She hurried away before he could 
protest. She opened the library door > 
cautiously. The room was deserted; 
Osborne had not returned. What was 
keeping him ? After a search she found 
the cigar case and went back with it into 
the dining room. 

Just as Mr. Truxt9n was lighting his 
cigar, the telephone bell rang. 

Once more Alicia’s heart gave a sud¬ 
den bound. Was it Osborne? Was it 
news of an accident? 

“I think that is for me,” said the 
ranchman, getting to his feet, and tak¬ 
ing down the receiver before she could 
stop him. 

Alicia sank into a chair, her hands 
working nervously in her lap. She 
scarcely dared to breathe. Chee Sam, 
hovering in the background, ostensibly 
arranging the glasses on the serving 
table, smiled to himself; but the girl 
did not see. 

“Yes, yes,” Mr. Truxton was saying, 
“this is the Truxton Ranch. You say 
the Denver wire is in commission? 
Well, what of it? No, certainly not. I 
don’t want to speak with Denver. No, 
you must have confused the numbers. 
'There is nobody here who wants to 
speak with Denver.” 

He hung up the receiver and returned 
to the table and his cigar. 

“That operator insisted that I wanted 
to be notified when the Denver wire 
was working,” he said, unfolding a 
Cheyenne paper that Chee Sam had 
placed before, him. 

Alicia drew a quick breath of relief 
as *this unexpected stretch of thin ice 


had been safely crossed, and continued 
to watch her father. He glanced 
through the paper, read aloud the re¬ 
ports from the Chicago and Kansas 
City stock yards, commented upon 
prices quoted, and finally, dropping his 
cigar into the tray, got to his feet. 

Alicia,.'instantly on her guard, caught 
his arm". She knew that hfe was start¬ 
ing for the library. He always went 
there when he had finished his after- 
dinner cigar, to browse through his 
books.. 

“Daddy,” she said impulsivejy, hold¬ 
ing him back, “suppose we go out for 
a ride ? There’s a wonderful moon.” 

The ranchman shook his head. “Not 
to-night, dear; I’ve been riding all day. 
I’m going to look through some of the 
new magazines and go to bed early. 
I’m very tired.” 

“But—but you haven’t taken me out 
for more than a week,” she protested 
“And—I’ve been in the house all day. 
I’ve a headache, and-” 

Mr. Truxton smiled and slipped’his 
arm about the girl’s waist. “There, 
now. You stay with me to-night. Come 
into the library. We’ll look through 
some of those wonderful color plates; I 
know you’ll be interested. I'll explain 
them, too. You know,” he went on, 
“there’s a reproduction of my turquoise 
owl among them; I saw it this morn¬ 
ing. You sl.ould see it; it doesn't any 
more resemble the original than—than 
you doA He laughed as they walked 
down the hall. “Fact is, no one knows 
just what the owl looks like—that is, 
no one but you and I—and they de¬ 
scribe it as being a foot high, with an 
undergltfze--” 

“I don’t want to hear about the old 
owl,” the girl persisted. “You think 
more of it than you do of me. I want 
you to talk with me to-night; I’m lone¬ 
some. Let’s go on the veranda.” 

Anything to gain time! Osborne 
might even then be in the library. The 
opening of the door might disclose him 
in front of the safe. But for once in 
his life Mr. Truxton was stubborn, and 
would not give way to his daughter’s 
pleadings. The new magazines and 
color plates had arrived that morning; 
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he was eager to look through them—as 
ardent as a child at the prospect of 
gazing upon a new toy. He fairly 
dragged the girl along the hall. He 
opened the library door and closed it 
softly behind them. 

The library was a mysterious place; 
it was talked of from one end of Wy¬ 
oming to another. It contained in¬ 
numerable glass-covered cases and tall 
cabinets, filled, as Alicia expressed it— 
since she shared in none of the en¬ 
thusiasm displayed by her father—with 
a hodge-podge of junk. Through the 
deep-set, stained-glass windows strug¬ 
gled a faint, unreal light; even at mid¬ 
day, when the blistering Wyoming sun 
poured a golden radiance from the 
brassy, cloudless skies, the room and 
its contents were shrouded in curious 
shifting and melting shadows. Faded 
and threadbare, but priceless, tapestries 
hung on the walls; old bronzes filled a 
hundred niches; curious bits of pottery 
were arranged on the low shelves; 
frightful images in agonizing postures 
stared one in the face at every turn; 
squat Japanese idols smiled eternally 
beside rare vases of Mohammedan blue. 
Rust-eaten urns, grotesquely shaped 
.animals, copper chains, and rare bits 
of carved ivory, yellow as saffron, filled 
the many cases. 

Truxton led the way to a window 
seat. The girl sank upon the cushions, 
but retained a determined grip on her 
father’s arm. Would he go directly 
to the safe? Would he want to com¬ 
pare the owl with the color print? 

Truxton reached over and opened the 
big window. The moonlight streamed 
in. “My, how bright it is,” he re¬ 
marked, gazing out over the wide ex¬ 
panse of lawn and the flower garden, 
which was bathed in luminous silver. 
“Like day, isn’t it?” He looked down 
into his daughter’s face. “Why—why, 
Alicia, you’re trembling!” 

She tried to laugh, but it was a 
ghastly attempt. “I’m just—just a lit¬ 
tle upset,” she said. Her voice was 
unsteady. 

“Well, now,” declared Truxton, “I 
have it! It’s almost as nice here as in 
the machine, and far more comfortable. 


We won’t put on the lights. I’ll get 
the books, and we’ll go through them. 
How’s that, eh? The moonlight is bet¬ 
ter than electricity, isn’t it ?” 

She nodded. There was nothing left 
for her to do. She could not hope to 
get him out of the room now without 
exciting his suspicion. And, perhaps, 
if she thought hard enough, a plan 
would come to her. Something had to 
be done. 

The ranchman went over to the table, 
tore the wrappers from the magazines, 
and returned to the window seat. Di¬ 
rectly opposite to where they were sit¬ 
ting stood the safe, and above it was 
the window she had unlocked that Os¬ 
borne and the expert might gain en¬ 
trance to the room. Suppose they 
should come in now? There was no 
light to warn them that the library was 
occupied. They would walk into the 
trap. 

The situation was becoming unbear¬ 
able. Alicia grew hot and cold by 
turns. Her father was thumbing over 
the plates, pointing to this and that re¬ 
production, talking all the while, but the 
girl did not hear or see; her ears were 
keyed for the rumble of a car. Per¬ 
haps she could warn Osborne before he 
lifted the window. What might hap¬ 
pen if her father saw the two men at 
the window was, to her mind, too terri¬ 
fying to contemplate. 

“And here’s a Baluster plate,” Trux¬ 
ton was saying, “dated fourteen hun¬ 
dred and thirty—value, six hundred 
dollars.” He laughed softly. "It 
doesn’t compare with mine!” 

He went on and on. At intervals she 
heard and followed him; again her 
mind went back to the situation that 
was before her. 

“Ah, here we are!” the ranchman an¬ 
nounced, raising his voice. She looked 
down. He had found the color plate 
of the owl. The very sight of it added 
to her discomfort. The ranchman 
studied it very carefully, reading aloud 
the description. The girl listened. 

“The value isn’t stated,” he said, “and 
they are not positive whether the image 
exists or not. ‘There were two of these 
rare pieces made early in the T&ng 
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dynasty,’ he read. ‘The remains of one 
was found in a ruined courtyard, in 
eighteen hundred and seventy, by Hol¬ 
lister, of the British Museum. The 
glaze is remarkable for its depth and 
shading.’ ” 

A clock, hidden from view, chimed 
eight times. Truxton seemed too ab¬ 
sorbed in his study to hear it. Alicia 
counted each stroke. The driver of the 
Blue Streak had met with an accident, 
she reasoned swiftly; otherwise he 
would have been back before that. Or 
was it possible that he was outside, evyn 
now—that he had seen her father and 
herself at the window, or heard thejr 
voices ? The thought gave her but little 
consolation. Either way, the situation 
was not relieved. If Osborne had re¬ 
turned and was outside the window, he 
was no better off than he would be a 
hundred miles away. The owl had yet 
to be replaced. 

Alicia realized, not once, but a hun¬ 
dred times, and with a steadily sinking 
heart, that her father would never leave 
the library until he had at least peeked 
into the safe, even if only to satisfy 
himself that his treasure of treasures 
was secure. He was a creature of 
habit; he had been doing this for the 
past six months, and there was no 
chance that he would overlook it that 
night. 

Suddenly Alicia’s roving eyes caught 
the glitter of something on a shelf at 
her father’s elbow; she had not noticed 
it before. Leaning over to obtain a bet¬ 
ter view, she uttered an exclamation. 
The glitter was the reflection of the 
moonlight on the polished barrel of a. 
revolver. Where had it come from? 
Tritfcton, looking up at the exclamation, 
and following her gaze, put out his 
hand and covered the weapon. 

“Oh,” he said, surprised, “my re¬ 
volver ! I had it with me this morning, 
and forgot where I laid it. Took a 
shot at a coyote.” He forgot his books 
for a moment, and toyed with the 
wicked, snub-nosed weapon. “Maybe 
I’m getting old, but my hands are pretty 
steady,” he resumed, with a touch of 
pride in his voice. “I hit that coyote 
s^pare between the eyes—and at a hun¬ 


dred yards, too. Made me think of old 
times.” 

He gave a reminiscent chuckle. 
“This old gun has -stood by me more 
than once, Alicia,” he began. “Guess 
I’ve carried it for twenty' years. I 
killed a man with it, too. Remember 
as if it was yesterday. It was a night 
like this—moon full and bright as day. 
We’d been rounding up some strays. 
We came across the fellow—a rustler— 
driving off some of the calves. He had 
-been giving us a lot of trouble all that 
year. Well, we all went after him; I 
got ahead of the others, and when he 
saw he had me alone he turned his 
horse and sent a couple of shots through 
my leg. A third nipped my ear, but by 
that time I was in action, too; I wasn’t 
enjoying the one-sided affair. I let him 
have a little of his own medicine, and 
itched him to the ground with the 
rst shot.” 

While he was talking he had leveled 
the revolver, at arm’s length, and was 
squinting along the short barrel. It 
was directed toward the window, the 
window above the safe—the one Alicia 
had unlocked, and through which Os¬ 
borne might at any minute appear. 

“Guess I’ll leave the gun in here 
after this,” Mr. Truxton observed 
calmly, as if the idea had just dawned 
upon him, and he was pleased with it. 
“Handy place to have it. Now if any 
one should come prowling around-” 

The ranchman stopped in the middle 
of his sentence. A slight sound had 
reached his ears—and Alicia’s as well. 
Both sat rigid with expectancy. The 
sound was repeated. Some one was 
outside and below the unlocked window. 
Alicia, knowing only too w?ll who it 
was, started to cry out, but Truxton’s 
hand fell upon her lips. 

Then her staring eyes beheld the 
shadow of a head against the window- 
pane ; a hand came up, and the window 
was slowly, cautiously lifted. Once 
again she tried to speak. She must tell 
her father that the man at the window 
was Osborne, that everything was all 
right, that she would explain. But the 
thing that followed came too swiftly. 

The ranchman had leaned forward, 
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breathing heavily. A flash of fire re¬ 
lieved the moonlight in the room a re¬ 
port rang out, followed by a cry, shrill 
and piercing. The shadow hr'the win¬ 
dow disappeared as if jerked by an 
invisible string. The powder smoke 
drifted in the quiet air. So sudden 
had all this come, and so quickly was 
it over, that Alicia never realized that 
the scream was her own. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A STUMliLINGBLOCK. 

\V?HEN Osborne left the sheriff far 
vv behind him, choking in the cloud 
of dust, and the heavy car leaped across 
the railroad tracks, he breathed easier. 
The sheriff and his motor cycle could 
never overtake him. Whether the rep¬ 
resentative of the law believed his story 
or not was of small consequence. He 
had at least been impressed, and Dur¬ 
kin had, all unconsciously,, played well 
his part. 

Once they were far from the scene 
of trouble, Durkin came back to earth 
again. The rush of cool air revived 
him. He groaned and sat up weakly. 

“Where—where in the devil-” he 

began; then, apparently remembering 
what had passed, grinned foolishly. 
"Did—I faint?” 

“You did,” answered Osborne, adding 
to himself: “And a lucky thing, too!” 

Osborne soon had the car spinning 
along at a fifty-mile clip; and, once re¬ 
covered from his shock, Durkin began 
almost to enjoy it. 

“I thought I was killed, sure!” he 
declared, wiping his forehead with a 
handkerchief, and feeling tenderly of 
the cut above his eye. 

The sun had dropped below the 
mountains now, and in the dusk the 
road grew more and more difficult to 
follow. Osborne turned a button on 
the dashboard, and the powerful head¬ 
lights leaped into life. He watched the 
clock with troubled eyes. The delay at 
the crossing had cost him five precious 
minutes, and there was little prospect 
of making it up now. At the rate they 
were going, he could not hope to reach 
the ranch before half past seven. 


The strain of the race began to tell 
upon the driver; his arms felt numb 
from the jar of the steering wheel, and 
every muscle in his body ached. The 
needle of the speedometer held closely 
to fifty. He- did not dare exceed that 
speed now. The quivering bands of 
light, dancing a hundred feet ahead of 
him, picked out the objects on either 
side of the road—then lost them as the 
car raced on. 

The long hill that marked the final 
miles of the journey brought a wel¬ 
come exclamation from Osborne. 
‘■‘We’re almost there, now!” he told his 
passenger. 

But the last dozen miles seemed to be 
the longest, and it was eight o’clock 
when he swung the car off the boule¬ 
vard and turned into the rough side 
road that led toward the Truxton ranch 
house. He extinguished all the lights 
and slowed down the engine. In the 
shadow of the high hedge he put his 
foot upon the brake pedal, and the car 
stopped without a sound. He got out 
of his seat and jumped awkwardly to 
the ground. 

“All right, Durkin,” he announced, 
moving about in an attempt to restore 
the circulation in his cramped arms and 
legs. 

The expert climbed down. “Gee, I’m 
stiff! Where do we go from here? 
I’m not very presentable. Sorry about 
that panama hat,” he added, as if the 
fact of having lost it weighed heavily 
on his mind. "Cost me twenty-five 
dollars.” 

“Never mind, I’ll buy you another 
one,” Osborne said. “Come along, and 
don’t make any unnecessary noise.” 

Durkin seemed puzzled at this last 
remark, but as Osborne had already 
started away, he said nothing. It was 
only when they had left the path and 
were skirting the deep shadows of an¬ 
other hedge that he grew suspicious. 

"Look here,” he broke out, “why all 
this gumshoe business? Are you afraid 
of being caught?” 

“Certainly not,” said Osborne. They 
had reached the opposite side of the 
house now. The only lights visible were 
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in the kitchen and dining room. The 
library windows were dark. 

“I refuse to go another step until 
you explain,” remonstrated the expert. 
“This doesn ; t look right to me. I feel 
like a sneak. What are you afraid of?” 

“Everything’s all right, Durkin. 
Don’t be worried. It’s a little out of 
the ordinary, but-” 

“I should think it was out of the 
ordinary,” broke in the other. “I don’t 
like it.” A sudden suspicion entered 
his mind. “Are you Mr. Truxton?” 
he demanded. 

“No, but that has nothing to do with 
-” began Osborne. 

“It has everything to do with it,” 
Durkin protested. “Isn’t it his safe 
I’m to open?” 

“It is.” 

“Where is Mr. Truxton—at the 
house ?” 

“I hope not.” Osborne spoke before 
he thought. 

“What’s that?” Durkin asked sharp¬ 
ly. “Not at the house? Then where 
do you expect to find him? You know 
I can’t touch the safe unless the owner 
gives me permission.” 

“Don’t .be foolish, Durkin,” replied 
Osborne. “We’ve had enough trouble 
getting here. The safe must be opened 
—and within a very few minutes, too. 
There’s nothing crooked in it. Miss 
Truxton is concerned in the matter. 
Surely you will take her word-” 

“I’ll take Truxfon’s word—or none,” 
Durkin interrupted once more. “I 
don’t know who you are, and I don’t 
know what sort of a scheme you’re try : 
ing to put over. But the safe isn’t 
yours, and that settles it.” 

“But I tell you, Durkin, that every¬ 
thing’s all right; it’s on the level. I’m 
not going to take anything out of the 
safe; I want to put something back.” 

“Did you take this—this something 
out ?” 

“No; I didn’t. But Miss Truxton 
did, and for her sake it must be re- 
■■ turned. Now let’s not delay matters.” 

“I can do nothing,” said Durkin, “un¬ 
til I have seen Mr. Truxton. The safe 
is his property. I wouldn’t touch it 


without his permission. You should 
have known-that in the first place.” 

“I realize the position you’re in, Dur¬ 
kin,” Osborne replied, in a determined 
effort to convince the other that his 
proposition was not a questionable one, 
“and I can imagine how you feel about 
opening a safe without the owner's per¬ 
mission. If I could take time to ex¬ 
plain the whole situation I know you 
would look at it in a different light. But 
as it is, you must accept my -word. 
■Something of value has been taken 
from the safe, and it must be returned 
before Mr. Truxton misses it. If not, 
the one to suffer will-” 

That was as far as he got. A muf¬ 
fled shot sounded, followed by a 
scream; and hardly had this died away 
when a man dashed past them, disap¬ 
pearing through the hedge in the direc¬ 
tion of the road. 

“Great guns!” exclaimed Durkin. 
“What was that?” 

Lights were appearing in the other 
windows of the house; loud voices were 
raised. 

“Trouble somewhere,” muttered Os¬ 
borne, peering ahead. 

Durkin clutched his arm. “I—I don’t 
like this—at all. Looks bad! Let’s get 
out. There’s too much mystery at¬ 
tached to this affair to suit me.” 

Osborne was of the same opinion, 
although he said nothing of it to the 
expert. Men were running across the 
veranda; everything seemed to be in 
an uproar. He realized, with sinking 
heart, that the turquoise owl would not 
be returned to the safe that night. 
Whatever the trouble was qp at the 
house, Osborne did not relish the idea 
of being found hiding on the premises; 
not alone for himself, but for Durkin 
as well. The expert, already suspicious, 
would probably pour out the whole 
story to clear himself ; and such a pros¬ 
pect was to be avoided. 

“Come along, Durkin,” he said, reach¬ 
ing for the other’s arm. “We’ll disap¬ 
pear until things have quieted down.” 

But, much to his amazement, he did 
"Hot find Durkin’s arm, nor did Dur¬ 
kin's voice respond—for the simple rea¬ 
son that the Denver expert had faded 
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from sight and hearing. The succession 
of events had apparently proved too 
trying. He probably connected the shot 
with Osborne’s appearance on the 
scene, and as having some bearing upon 
the proposed opening of the safe; so 
he naturally concluded that the best 
thing for him to do was .to make a 
quiet and hurried exit, leaving the stage 
to those who understood the play. 

As Osborne stood there, undecided 
as to what to do, several men rushed 
past him. He noticed, with a frown, 
that they were armed with rifles. When 
they had disappeared he resolved upon 
a new plan; he would get into com¬ 
munication with Alicia. Perhaps he 
could help her; at least he would get 
at the bottom of this mystery. So, with 
infinite care, and with good luck at¬ 
tending him, he made his way along, 
hugging the shadows. He reached the 
garden without detection, and managed 
to get close to the open dining-rocan 
window. 

The sight that greeted him when he 
at last gained this point of vantage was 
a startling one. Truxton, his arms 
hanging limply, was being carried out 
of the room and up the stairs. With 
colorless face Alicia was standing be¬ 
side the door. 

“It’s all right, Miss Truxton,” one 
of the men was saying. “Your father 
isn’t hurt much. Just twisted a leg. 
The doctor’ll fix him up in a jiffy.’’ 

With their burden the men left the 
room and continued up the stairs. 
Alicia, hesitating, glanced swiftly 
around. She was about to follow the 
others when Osborne, placing his hands 
upon the low window sill, vaulted 
lightly into the room. She whirled, 
stared at him blankly for a second, then 
broke into a guarded cry. 

“Mr. Osborne!” 

“What’s happened?” he responded. 

“You—you’re not hurt?” she asked. 

“Hurt? Certainly not!” Her be¬ 
havior puzzled him. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“Why—you were at the window— 
father fired, and-” 

“I wasn’t at the window,” he inter¬ 


rupted ; “I was out on the lawn. Is 
your father hurt?” 

Osborne’s sudden appearance had 
brought the color into the girl’s cheeks. 
Recovered from her first shock, she 
launched into a breathless explanation, 
and in a rush of words told him of the 
torturing half hour in the library, the 
finding of the revolver, the noise at the 
window, and the shot. Osborne listened 
eagerly, his face a study. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed, as she 
finished, and the situation was clearer. 
“What a close shave!” 

“And—and it wasn’t you?” she 
ihsisted. 

“No, indeed; but it might have been. 
If it hadn’t been for the delay at the 
railroad crossing, or that stubborn ex¬ 
pert-” He stopped and shook his 

head. “What an escape!” he added. 

“After father had fired he sprang for 
the window,” the girl continued. “He 
must have fallen and wrenched his leg. 
I—I don’t know just what did happen. 
Ev«rything was blurred to me. I guess 
I screamed. Then the others came in 
and the lights went. on. I thought, of 
course, that it was you, and tried to ex¬ 
plain to the men; but they were too 
excited to listen.” 

“Lucky thing you didn’t,” Osborne 
remarked. “Some one else had de¬ 
signs upon the safe, it seems. Whoever 
it was rushed past me just after the 
shot was fired, and disappeared through 
the hedge. Do you think he was hit?” 

“Yes; the men found bloodstains on 
the sill.” 

Osborne pursed his lips. "If that’s 
the case, he can’t get far away,” he 
said. 

“Where is the expert you brought?” 
Alicia asked quickly. 

, “He disappeared when he heard the 
shot. He may be halfway back to Den¬ 
ver by this time, if he’s running just as 
fast. It’s just as well, though,” he 
added, after reflection. 

“Why?” 

“He refused to touch the safe with¬ 
out your father’s permission. Of 
course, he didn’t know what 1 was up 
to, artd I couldn’t very well explain.” 

“What are we-to do now?” the girl 
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asked, realizing that the trip to Den¬ 
ver had been in vain. 

“I don’t know exactly,” Osborne ad¬ 
mitted. “There’s one thing in our fa¬ 
vor, though: If your father has a 
wrenched leg, he’ll be kept in bed for 
a day or two; he can’t get down to the 
library. That will give us time to put 
other plans, into operation. We’ll win 
out yet; I’m sure of that.” 

“But suppose this expert from Den¬ 
ver sees father? Suppose he tells him 
about the automobile trip?” 

“Durkin must never see your father!” 
Osborne declared. “If he does 1 —well, 
it’s all over with us.” 

“How are you to prevent it?” the 
girl argued gloomily. "This man has 
disappeared. You don’t know where 
he is. By this time he must realize’ 
there is something puzzling in the affair, 
and may think it his duty to acquaint 
father with the part he has played.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Os¬ 
borne. “It may strike him just the 
other way. He may think it best to 
wash his hands of the whole affair. In 
that case, he will hurry back to Denver 
and forget all about the afternoon’s 
adventure.” 

“Let us hope that he will,” mur¬ 
mured Alicia. She glanced swiftly 
about the room and lowered her voice. 
“What about the owl? You still have 
it ?” 

Osborne patted his pocket. “Right 
here. It’s been a god of good luck. If 
I was the least bit superstitious-” 

“Don’t take it out,” she interrupted, 
in a warning whisper. “Some one may 
be watching us.” 

“Shall I keep it?” 

The recollection of what her father 
had said came back to her, but all the 
doubt and fear of the past had flown. 
She knew now that Osborne was to be 
trusted; the mad race to Denver had 
proved it. For five hours the turquoise 
owl-had been in his possession, and he 
had risked his own life that the image 
might be returned to the safe. 

v“Yes,” she answered; “I want you 
to keep it. It will be safer with you. I 
can trust you.” 

He regarded her with puzzled eyes. 


“Why shouldn't you trust me?” he 
asked'slowly. 

She did not answer, and for a mo¬ 
ment a quick, hurting suspicion en¬ 
tered his heart. He recalled the meet¬ 
ing with Truxton on the veranda 
several hours earlier. Was it possible 
that the ranchman had made any later 
mention of the affair in Hanlcau? 

“Miss Truxton,” he continued 
gravely, “I have taken the owl away, 
and-I have brought it back again.” 

“‘Please—don’t say that,” she said; “I 
—I didn’t mean it in that way.” 

, “Perhaps it would be- better if you 
kept the image here,” he went on. 
“Then you will not worry.” 

Before she could reply, several of the 
men who had carried the ranch owner 
up to his room came down the stairs. 
They stopped in the doorway. All of 
them knew Osborne; and while they 
might have wondered at his unexpected 
appearance, they did'not, outwardly at 
least, view him with suspicion. 

Welch, the fo'reman on the ranch, a 
slim, wiry, middle-aged man, with snap¬ 
ping, boyish eyes, nodded to Osborne 
and turned to Alicia. “The doctor’s 
here, Miss Truxton,” he said. “You 
don’t need to worry; your father is all 
right. Gave his leg a bad twist; that’s 
all. The doctor said it would keep him 
in bed for a few days. He’s asking for 
you.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Welch,” she re¬ 
plied. “Mr. Osborne just happened 
along in his car; he heard the shot and 
came in. He thought he might be of 
some assistance.” 

“Guess you can’t do much now,” ob¬ 
served Welch. “The fellow got away, 
but the boys are after him. We know 
he’s been hit. Don’t think he’ll get far 
unless he has a horse.” 

“I saw a man running across the lawn 
just after the shot was fired,” said Os¬ 
borne ; “must have been the fellow you 
want. He disappeared before I knew 
what had happened.” 

“Going toward the road, was he?” 
the foreman inquired. 

“Yes.” 

A door opened and shut, and some 
one came running down the hall. Then 
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a happy-faced puncher appeared in the 
doorway. “We caught him, boys!” he 
sang out. 

“Where?” cried a dozen others. 

“Found him hidin’ under the hedge 
by the road. Tried to get .away first by 
crawlin’ along the irrigatin’' ditch; but 
we nabbed him. Says he don’t know 
nothin’ about the shootin’.” 

“Don’t, eh? Well, we’ll soon find 
out,” broke in Welch. “Where’d you 
take him?” 

“To the bunk house.” 

The foreman and the other punchers 
broke down the hall on a run. Osborne 
turned to Alicia. “I’ll go along withs 
them. You go upstairs to your father. 
I’ll see you to-morrow. Don’t worry; 
everything’s going to turn out all right.” 

He ran down the hall and out of the 
door. Then he struck across the lawn 
in the direction of the punchers’ quar¬ 
ters. The voices guided him, and pres¬ 
ently he sav the lights in the bunk 
houses. The other men who had pre¬ 
ceded him, led by Welch; had already 
reached the main house, and, as Os¬ 
borne approached, he saw that they had 
gathered in thd big room, crowding 
about the captured man. 

One amazed glance Osborne shot 
through the window, then stopped as 
suddenly as if a stone wall had sprung 
up before him. There, under the lights, 
within a dozen feet of him, hatless, 
plastered with mud from head to foot, 
stood the prisoner—hapless, terror- 
stricken Mr. Durkin. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THIN ICE. 

F70R a moment Osborne was too sur- 
1 prised to move. He stood in the 
shadows of a cottonwood, his eyes riv¬ 
eted to the picture viewed through the 
lighted window of the bunk house. The 
sight of the expert, Durkin, a prisoner 
in the hands of Truxton’s men, was 
startling enough in itself, to say nothing 
of the situation it involved. Osborne 
faced this unexpected problem with a 
sinking heart. 

In a foolish attempt to avoid mixing 


in an affair that he did not understand,. 
Durkin had hidden away, to be discov¬ 
ered by the punchers, and suspected, 
naturally enough, of being the unknown 
who had sought to gain entrance to the 
Truxton library. When he had been 
made to realize his predicament he 
would be only too eager to explain to 
his captors the errand that had brought 
him to the ranch. 

“Thank Heaven he didn’t get a 
glimpse of me,” Osborne murmured, 
aware that recognition would kill every 
hope. 

He made a wide and cautious detour, 
and approached the bunk house from 
the >rear. In this position, masked, by 
heavy shadows, he was able to get close 
to the wall, and obtain a good view of 
die room through a partly open win¬ 
dow. Before preparing for the coming 
struggle—whatever it might be—he de¬ 
termined to learn just what Durkin had 
to say for himself, and, what was of 
greater importance, just how his cap- 
tors were going to take the explanation. 

A nearer view of the prisoner 
brought a smile to Osborne’s lips; for 
in spite of the threatening situation, 
Durkin was an object that might have 
forced a smile to the turquoise owl it¬ 
self. His linen suit was mud-spattered 
and water-soaked. One of his coat 
sleeves had been ripped from shoulder 
to cuff; his bald head had been 
.scratched by his sudden plunge into the 
hedge. He had evidently had a collision 
m the dark, for one eye was partly 
closed and swelling rapidly. Both 
hands were black with mud. 

“I demand to see Mr. Truxton at 
once,” he was saying, as Osborne came* 
within earshot. “At once—do you hear 
me? This is an outrage! I can ex¬ 
plain my presence here in a very few 
words.” 

“The governor will be tickled to see 
you,” one of the punchers said, “but 
he ain’t receiving visitors after nine 
o’clock.” 

“Just you keep cool, Fatty,” another 
said, grinning. “To-morrow’s visitin’ 
day at this ranch.” 

The punchers were treating the af¬ 
fair as a huge joke. It was only when 
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Welch arrived on the scene that the af¬ 
fair became at all serious. The fore¬ 
man questioned Durkin for a few 
minutes without getting satisfactory 
answers. 

“How did you get that cut on your 
forehead?” he at last demanded. 

“I was struck by a piece of glass,” 
began Durkin. 

“Glass?” Welch shrugged and 
laughed with the others. “That’s 
where Truxton’s bullet nipped you. 
We don’t want any stronger evidence.” 

“How’d you ever get up to the win¬ 
dow?” asked somebody. 

“Aw, he didn’t get up,” put in a sec¬ 
ond puncher. “He was let down from 
the roof.” 

•Durkin looked about him helplessly. 
“I tell you, gentlemen,” he began 
earnestly, lifting his muddy hands, “this 
is a serious matter. Please take me to 
Mr. Truxton. He will welcome my ex¬ 
planation.” 

“What brought you to the ranch?” 
asked Welch. 

“I came to open a safe-” 

“You admit it, do you ?” broke in the 
foreman. “Well, what do you know 
about that? You’re frank, at least.” 

“No, no,” protested the expert. 
“Hear me out. I was brought from 
Denver in an automobile.” 

“Sure it wasn’t an airship?” 

“An automobile,” Durkin resumed 
desperately. “I was driven fifty miles 
an hour. I don’t know the name of 
the man who drove the car, but it was 
through him that I-” 

“Maybe it was Barney Oldfield,” 
shouted one of the punchers. 

“You shouldn’t go riding with men 
you don’t know, Hortense,” joined in 
another. 

“And this man,” Durkin continued, 
plodding on in _ spite of the interrup¬ 
tions, “insisted that I open a safe.” 

“The brute!” 

“But I refused. Then I heard a 
shot.” 

“Felt it, you mean,” corrected the 
foreman, with a significant glance at the 
other’s' forehead. 

“I was confused at the noise,” the 
expert resumed patiently, “and, fearing 


that I would be implicated in some un¬ 
pleasant affair, I decided to leave.” 

“You didn’t try hard enough,” volun¬ 
teered Welch. 

“Stop this nonsense!” Durkin cried, 
his voice breaking. "I’m trying to tell 
you the trufh. Can’t you let me speak? 
You'll suffer for this outrage, all of 
you. I’m a respected citizen of Den¬ 
ver. My name is William Durkin. If 
you will communicate with my office 
you-” 

“With the sheriff, you mean,” broke 
"th a listener. 

“Your name will be Dennis to-mor¬ 
row,” added another. 

“Say, Fatty, who gave you the bum 
lamp ?” 

“Where's your hair? Did you lose it 
in the hedge?” 

The continued banter proved too 
much for Durkin. He realized that it 
was useless to argue with the men. He 
was scarcely aware that his very ap¬ 
pearance was against him. A man in 
his condition could never be taken seri¬ 
ously ; and the more he protested and 
the louder he talked, the more ludicrous 
he appeared in the eyes of the punchers. 

Even Osborne, disturbed as he was 
over the situation, was forced to laugh. 
While he could not help sympathizing 
with the distressed Durkin in his futile 
and painful efforts to explain his posi¬ 
tion, the fact that the audience were 
not inclined to take him seriously was 
a great relief. Had the situation been 
reversed, it would have provoked any¬ 
thing but laughter. 

The foreman must have concluded 
the raillery had gone far enough, and 
that nothing was to be gained from it, 
for he quieted the men with a wave of 
his hand. “That’ll do, boys,” he said. 
“Scatter! I’ll take care of the pris¬ 
oner. You’ve had fun enough for one 
night.” 

"What you going to do with him?” 
inquired several of the men- at once, 
pulling long faces at the prospect of 
leaving. 

“Guess I’ll lock him up in one of the 
empty bunk houses,” Welch replied. 
“We can turn him over to the sheriff 
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in the morning if necessary. I’ll have 
to see what the governor says first.” 

“Better stuff up the cracks, Welch,” 
warned one. “He’ll crawl out through 
them.” 

The punchers left the room. 

“Good night, Fatty! Don’t forget to 
ring if you want ice water.” 

“We’ll call you early.” 

“Sleep tight.” 

Laughing among themselves, the men 
departed, heading for their own quar¬ 
ters across the road. Soon the big room 
was deserted save for Welch and hij 
silent prisoner. 

“You come along with me,” the fore-, 
man ordered, gripping Durkin 'by the^* 
arm. 

He led the way to a small cabin that 
stood by itself among the cottonwoods, 
passing within "-a few feet of where Os¬ 
borne was crouching. This cabin was 
not occupied except when extra help 
were, employed. The windows were 
high and small, and rows of bunks were 
built against the walls. While the other 
houses were lighted by electricity—a 
convenience that Truxton did not deny 
his men—this one had never been 
wired. Welch pushed his prisoner in 
and struck a match. He found a candle, 
lighted it, and gave it to Durkin. 

“Pile iijto one of these bunks,” he 
commanded, “and don’t go looking for 
trouble. As long as you behave your¬ 
self you’ll be treated right.” 

The expert glanced dubiously around 
him, at the earth floor, the high win¬ 
dows, and the rows of bunks. 

“Is it—just possible that I might see 
Mr. Truxton to-night?” he asked. The 
prospect of sleeping in such a place did 
not appeal to him. 

“No, it isn’t possible,” Welch re¬ 
turned. “The boss has a bad leg. Got 
it chasing you, too.” 

“But—but I assure you,” began 
Durkin. 

“Now, look here, friend,” the foreman 
interrupted, “you can’t see Truxton to¬ 
night, and that’s final. You’ve sprung' 
enough jokes for one night; save the 
rest for morning.” 

With this Welch turned on his heel, 
went out, shut the door, and fastened 


it with a padlock. Then he walked 
away to his own Quarters. 

CHAPTER X. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

UROM where he was hiding, Osborne 
1 had been able to see through the 
bunk-house door, and view this last 
scene between Welch and Durkin, al¬ 
though he was not near enough to over¬ 
hear any of the conversation. He 
watched the foreman come out and lock 
the door, but made no attempt to change 
his position until long after Welch’s 
footsteps had died away. The punch¬ 
ers at the other cabins did not appear 
To be a sleepy lot, and gave no evidences 
of retiring. Their laughter and, now 
and then, a bit of a song was borne 
upon the quiet air. Once Osborne 
heard a violin, and again a mouth 
organ. 

“A cowboy cabaret,” he murmured, 
catching the refrain of a popular song. 
The tune had been a favorite on Broad¬ 
way when he left, two months before. 
It had traveled two thousand miles in 
that time. But Osborne had become 
hardened to these surprises. East or 
West—Broadway or the Truxton 
Ranch—it was all the sgme. The line 
between them had long since been 
obliterated. 

When the song was finished, Os¬ 
borne brought his mind back to the 
problem he had yet to solve. At pres¬ 
ent it did not look very difficult. Dur¬ 
kin, locked up, could do nothing until 
morning. Even then, if Osborne had 
his way, nothing would happen. He 
couldn’t afford to let anything happen. 

Once he had reviewed the situation 
and checked up its many points, he 
began to lay his plans. He slipped 
along in the shadows until he reached 
the bunk house where Durkin was held 
a prisoner. By the time he had 
maneuvered near enough to apply an 
eye to a crack below a window, the Den¬ 
ver expert had, to all intent, taken the 
foreman’s advice and retired, for the 
interior of the cabin was dark. 

For an hour or more Osborne re* 
mained there, waiting patiently until gll* 
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sounds from the other cabins had 
ceased. The moon sailed up in a cloud¬ 
less sky; the stars paled before it. From 
a distance came the lonely cry of a 
coyote. 

When he had satisfied himself that 
the last puncher had taken to his bunk, 
and that the mouth organ was put away, 
Osborne stepped v/arily to the bunk- 
house door and examined its fastenings. 
The padlock couldn’t be picked—that 
much was certain—so the amateur 
sleuth gave his attention to the staples 
that held the short iron bar in place. 
These seamed very secure—at least they 
would not give under his fingers—and 
he told himself that they were probably 
sunk deep in the door, and clinched on 
the inside. 

To meet this predicament Osborne 
was compelled to return to the automo¬ 
bile he had left in the road by the hedge 
fence. He rummaged through the tool 
box until he found a stout, pointed bar, 
used for removing tire casings. Pos¬ 
sessed of this, he hurried back, falling 
into an irrigating ditch on the way. He 
floundered wildly around, making 
enough noise to arouse the entire ranch, 
but luckily no one heard him. 

Using the bar as a lever, he succeeded 
in prying loose one of the heavy sta¬ 
ples. This took considerable time and 
patience, since he was forced to labor 
quietly; but the wood proved softer 
than he expected it to be, and, once 
started, the staple pulled through 
easily. 

“So far, so good,” he announced. 
“Now for the interview.” 

He opened the door just wide enough 
to slip inside the room, and closed it 
softly after him. Then he stood with 
his back against the wall, until his eyes 
accustomed themselves to the gloom. 
The moonlight sifted down through the 
high windows, and in this faint glow 
Osborne made out the dim form of Dur¬ 
kin lying on one of the bunks. 

He tiptoed across the earth floor and 
shook him. The sleeper awoke with a 
start, and lifted himself to his elbow. 

“W-what’s wanted?” he asked, gaz- 
.ing blankly around the unfamiliar room. 
V Osborne answered him. “Keep quiet. 
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You’re all right. I’m going to help 
you.” 

“Who are you?” He peered into Os¬ 
borne’s face; then, as recognition came, 
he cried: “What are you doing here? 
Did they lock you up, too? Where you 
been all this time?” 

“Not so loud,” Osborne cautioned. 
“I haven’t been locked up. I got in to 
help you get out.” 

Durkin sat up in the bunk. The mere 
thought of escape stirred him to action. 
“You’d better do something!” he de¬ 
clared. “You got me into this mess. 
What’s it all about, anyhow?” 

“We won’t waste time in explana¬ 
tions,” Osborne said; “it’s too late for 
that. I’m going to take you to Chey¬ 
enne ; you can get to Denver from 
there. But before I do that we must 
come to an understanding.” 

Suspicion gathered in Durkin’s eyes 
—that is, in the one visible eye; the 
other had swollen until it was closed. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’m in a bad 
fix. Things couldn’t be much worse. 
I’m half starved, and I’m wet to the 
skin, and I’m going to have a devil of 
a time convincing those fool punchers 
that I’m innocent. But I want to tell 
you, right now, that before I’ll touch 
that safe I’ll stick here and take the 
consequences. If you think I’m going 
to be a cat’s-paw, you’re badly mis¬ 
taken. So, if that’s what you mean by 
an understanding-” 

“Nothing of the kind,” Osborne 
broke in. “That incident has ended. 
What I want you to do is to forget you 
ever heard of the safe, or the Truxton 
Ranch. I want you to forget you took 
the ride with me this afternoon. I 
want you to forget you ever saw me.” 

“Forget?” Durkin groaned, feeling 
tenderly of his scratched head. “Just 
give me the chance. I’ll forget every¬ 
thing if I can get safely back to 
Denver.” 

“Good! Then the matter is settled. 
You’ll be home in time for breakfast.” 

“You—you’re not going back to Den¬ 
ver in that infernal racing car, are 
you?” Durkin asked. 

“Not much. I’ve had enough of that. 
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I'll take yop into Cheyenne. There’s a 
train out at five o’clock.” 

Durkin stood up and moved his arms 
slowly, painfully. “Lead the way; I’m 
ready.” 

The pair slipped out of the bunk 
house. Osborne shut the door behind 
them, and took the trouble to'press the 
staple back in place. He had no trou¬ 
ble in noiselessly forcing it back through 
the soft, rotten wood. 

“What you doing that for?” Durkin 
asked. 

“I’m going to give the boys a mys¬ 
tery to solve,” Osborne replied. “It’ll 
puzzle them to find how you got out; 
they may not discover that the staple is 
loose.” 

Followed closely by Durkin, who 
groaned at every step, Osborne led the 
way from shadow to shadow. Nov^ and 
then they crawled along the hedge, 
avoiding the lighted parts of the lawn; 
they jumped the ditches and made their 
way through the flower garden. It took 
them ten minutes to cover the hundred 
yards between the bunk house and the 
road where the machine awaited them. 
Then, just-as they were about to step 
into the car, the sound of hoofbeats on 
the hard road reached their ears. 

A man on horseback suddenly ap¬ 
peared ahead of them. His hat was 
gone, and he swayed from side to side 
in his saddle. Osborne had just time 
and presence of mind enough to pull 
Durkin down, when the man passed. 
Hfe must have seen the car, but appar¬ 
ently it did not interest him, for he 
rode on without stopping. That he was 
employed on the ranch seemed prob¬ 
able, for he turned in at the gate and 
headed toward the corrals. 

Osborne, catching a full look at the 
stranger’s face as he passed, smothered 
an exclamation. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Durkin, 
clutching his arm. “Has he gone by?” 

“Yes; he’s gone.” Osborne straight¬ 
ened with a frown. “I’ve seen that fel¬ 
low before. And it wasn’t in this part 
of the country, either,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

“Great guns!” came from Durkin. 


“You don’t—don’t suppose he could be 
the sheriff, do you ?” 

“Of course not. This fellow belongs 
on the ranch—one of the punchers, I 
should Say.” 

“What’s he doing out here at this 
time of the night?” 

“Well, he has probably been in Chey¬ 
enne—had a night off, and wanted to 
make the best of it.” 

“He was loaded, all right,” Durkin 
said, his mind easier now. “It’s a mys¬ 
tery to me how he ever stuck in his 
saddle.” 

“Lucky thing for us that he had a 
few drinks aboard,” reasoned Osborne: 
“.Otherwise he might have been curious 
tb know what this machine was doing 
in the road.” 

With the man’s face photographed 
vividly in his mind, and still puzzled as 
to where he had seen him before, Os¬ 
borne climbed into the seat and sent the 
engine spinning noiselessly. Durkin got 
up beside him. The car moved slowly 
up the road. Once the ranch had been 
left behind, Osborne advanced the 
throttle several notches, and turned on 
the lights. When they were over the 
first hill, and were dropping straight 
down into the city, he opened the throt¬ 
tle until the speedometer needle was up 
to the forty mark. , 

Durkin, who was ia a cheerful frame 
of mind now, confident that he was be¬ 
yond all danger of pursuit, and that he 
would soon be home, suddenly stiffened 
in his seat. A lump came into his 
throat. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, in a 
quavering voice, as this new cloud en¬ 
veloped him. “I—I can’t go home!” 

Osborne swerved his eyes from the 
road ahead long enough to get a flash 
at the expert’s dismayed face. “Why 
can't you?” he asked, mentally conjur¬ 
ing up another stumblingblock. 

“I—I forgot about the wife,” Dur¬ 
kin explained. “Forgot everything 
about her.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” Osborne 
said consolingly. “You’ve had enough 
on your mind in the past few hours.” 

“But—but what’ll she say to my stav¬ 
ing away all night ?” 
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“Tell her you had an important busi¬ 
ness engagement in Cheyenne,” sug¬ 
gested Osborne readily. “That’s partly 
the truth.” 

Durkin shook his head sadly. “Sure 
—I can tell her that, all right,” he ad¬ 
mitted, “but is she going to believe it? 
I ask you, will she believe me? Just 
wait until she gets a peek at this col¬ 
ored lamp of mine—and at this 
scratched dome—and at this once per¬ 
fectly good suit.” He groaned at the 
prospect. “I should have stuck at the 
ranch. I’d rather face a hundred of 
the punchers than Emily. I think I’ll 
go back.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” protested Osborne. 
“You’re all right. You’re better off 
than you think. Just suppose your wife 
heard you had been arrested? Suppose 
your name had been in all the papers? 
What would she have thought then? 
You’re a lucky man, and you don’t 
know it.” 

“But how am I going to explain?” 
Durkin asked, cheering a trifle at Os¬ 
borne’s remarks. “A fellow don’t get 
in this condition on a business trip.” 

“You’ll not be in this condition when 
she sees you,” patiently argued Os¬ 
borne. “You’re coming with me to the 
hotel. We’ll get in the back way with¬ 
out being observed. There you can get 
rid of your muddy clothes and slip into 
the bathtub. I’ve a suit that’s too large 
for me—it ought to fit you. After that 
we’ll see th n doctor—he’s a friend of 
mine—and get him to patch up your 
eye. You’ll be as fit as a fiddle before 
dawn. Then, when you get home, you 
can tell Emily you were in an auto 
smash-up, and were lucky to escape with 
your life. She’ll be so tickled to see 
you she will forget all about the cross- 
examination.” 

“I don’t know about that,” Durkin 
began dubiously. “Emily’s no green 
one. She caught me in a couple of 
stories before, and if ever a woman is 
suspicious, she’s that one. She’ll start 
asking questions, and I’ll go right up 
in the air; always have, and always will. 
I think she possesses second-sight. 
Can’t slip anything across on her. I— 
.'I think I’d better go back to the ranch. 


At least when I’m there I’ll have proof 
I was in the mix-up. I can explain to 
Mr. Truxton. He’ll surely under¬ 
stand.” 

“Hold on, Durkin,” cried Osborne. 
“You’re forgetting our agreement. If 
I got you away from the ranch you 
were tq be afflicted with a loss of 
memory.” 

“I know, but-” 

“No excuses, now. You’re going 
right back to Denver. You’d be an ass 
evbn to think of going back to the 
ranch. Truxton is hot-headed and un¬ 
reasonable, and it’s ten to one he 
wouldn’t listen to your explanation. 
Besides, if I didn’t show up, where 
would your proof be ?*’ 

Durkin mentally weighed the pros 
and cons of the situation, while the car 
was bearing him into the city, and de¬ 
cided, just as they drew up at the rear 
door of the Plains Hotel, that it would 
be better to accept Osborne’s counsel 
and return to Denver. Now that the 
whole affair had passed he was made to 
realize how thin and absurd his argu¬ 
ments would sound; and without evi¬ 
dence to sustain him, who would take 
stock in his explanation ? While he did 
not relish the prospect of facing Emily, 
it seemed better to face her than a pos¬ 
sible sentence, or to have the affair 
reach the newspapers. 

In an hour after the two gained Os¬ 
borne’s room, Durkin had discarded his 
clothes, taken a shower, and donned a 
suit that, while a trifle too small, would 
serve its purpose until he got home. It 
was a bit long in the sleeves, and tight 
around the waist; the trousers were al¬ 
most too snug for comfort, and Os¬ 
borne warned the wearer not to stoop 
suddenly or to take too long a stride. 

After hurriedly scanning the time¬ 
tables, it wa$ discovered that the Den¬ 
ver train went through Cheyenne at 
four o’clock, instead of five; so there 
was a scramble for the station, a slap 
on the back, a cheery good-by, and Wil¬ 
liam Durkin, representative of the Mer¬ 
rill Safe Company, was borne away into 
the night. 

Osborne watched until the winking 
red lights on the rear coach had been 
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swallowed 4n the gloom, then heaved a 
great sigh of relief and walked back 
through the deserted streets to the ho¬ 
tel. His night of adventure had ended. 
With all his efforts, nothing had been 
gained. The door of the Truxton safe 
was still locked, and the turquoise owl 
remained in his pocket. 

The first heralds of the approaching 
dawn were creeping up the eastern 
heavens, but he was too tired, mentally 
and physically, to marvel at the riot of 
color that trembled above the distant 
plains. He undressed and tumbled into 
bed, and, in spite of a troubled mind, 
was soon asleep. 

CHAPTER XI. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

/”\SBORNE awoke at ten o’clock, with 
an aching head and burning eyes. 
He stared at the ceiling of his room 
for a minute 6r two before recalling to 
mind just what had caused the unpleas¬ 
antness. Then, as the remembrance 
dawned, he leaped out of bed and hur¬ 
ried under the icy shower. He emerged 
from it, sputtering and choking, and 
wide awake. 

As he got into his clothes, the phone 
rang sharply. He answered it, with a 
quick suspicion that it might be from 
Alicia. The operator at the desk an¬ 
nounced.'a visitor, and when Osborne 
caught the name he asked to have it 
repeated. 

.“Show him up,” he said finally. He 
put back the receiver and hurried into 
the rest of his clothes. “What in the 
deuce is the boss doing in Cheyenne?” 
he muttered. 

A sharp rap sounded on the door; it 
was opened, and Riker Blumly entered 
the room. The senior member of the 
Blumly firm was a short, keen-eyed, 
colorless individual, who spoke rapidly 
and nervously, and kept his hands con¬ 
tinually in motion. He was over fifty, 
but dressed in a manner that led one to 
believe he was touchy on the subject of 
his years. 

He smiled into Osborne’s amazed 
face, and thrust out a hand which the 
latter pressed. “Hello, Osborne. You 


look surprised. Didn’t you get my 
wire?” 

“No, I’ve had no wire. It might be 
doww at the desk, though. What in 
the world brings you to Wyoming?” 

“Well, then this will be a shock to 
you,” Blumly continued. “I’m bound 
for Tientsin. Crossing the continent 
for a change. Mean to hit Vancouver 
and take the Japanese boat across.” He 
sat on the edge of the table and ex¬ 
tracted a cigarette from a curiously 
wrought antique case, lighted it, and 
puffed reflectively. “Was in Denver 
yesterday, and camfe up here this morn¬ 
ing to make connections with the Over¬ 
land Limited. It gets in here at noon.” 

Osborne paused in the act of knot¬ 
ting his cravat. A sudden explanation 
darted into his mind; he looked at his 
employer narrowly, but did not utter 
the words that trembled upon his lips. 

“Have a good time out here?” Blumly 
asked, turning so he could command a 
view of the city through the window. 

“Yes,” Osborne answered. “I’ve had 
the time of my life. Hilton’s here with 
his car, you know, and I’ve enjoyed 
every minute. I hate to think of lea'v- 
ing.” He hesitated. “The West is a 
great place.” 

“I was just hoping you’d be glad to 
dig out,” said Blumly. 

“You mean—I’m to go along /with 
you?” Osborne asked quickly, for this 
thought had been with him all the time, 
from the moment Blumly had men¬ 
tioned sending the telegram. 

“You hit it,” Blumly said with a 
laugh. “That’s why I wired you from 
Denver. Wanted to give you a day’s 
warning at least. Got to have you, Os¬ 
borne. Won’t take you long to throw 
your things together, will it ?” 

Osborne’s heart throbbed uncom¬ 
fortably fast. “That’s too bad,” he an¬ 
nounced slowly; “too bad. If I had 
only received your wire yesterday-” 

“What are ydu getting at?” inter¬ 
rupted Blumly, turning to face him. 
“You don’t mean you can’t go with 
me?” . 

“Can’t you make it the end of the 
week ?” 

“Impossible! We’d miss the boat.” 
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Osborne’s fingers went down to the 
bulge in his coat pocket. The turquoise 
owl had to be back in the Truxton safe 
before he left Wyoming. Alicia trusted 
him. He was going to prove worthy 
of this trust. 

“I’m sorry, Blumly,” he went on, 
“but I can’t go to-day, perhaps not to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Can’t?” the other repeated. “I’d 
like to know why ? You’re working for 
me, aren’t you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’ve given you two months 
to play in, and a salary going on all the 
time. Now I’ve got important commis¬ 
sions on hand—the biggest I ever had? 
They’ll mean a hundred thousand to the 
firm—perhaps more. I want you along 
with me. You'know more about the 
Tientsin district than I do.” 

“Why can’t I follow on the next 
boat?” pleaded Osborne. “I can meet 
you in Peking. That’ll be all right, 
won’t it?” 

“No, it won’t be all right,” replied 
Blumly. “My plans are all made, and 
I can’t afford to have them upset. This 
is business—serious business, only you 
don’t seem to think so. You know when ' 
you came here that you were to be pre¬ 
pared to leave whenever I wired. It 
isn’t my fault that the telegram wasn’t 
delivered. I sent it early yesterday 
morning. Now what’s keeping you 
back?” 

“It’s a personal affair, Blumly,” Os¬ 
borne answered, “which I can’t very 
well discuss. I’m sorry. But this day, 
of alljthe days I have been here-” 

“Never heard you talk this way be¬ 
fore,” interrupted the other. “It doesn’t 
sound like you.” He regarded Osborne 
for a.minute in silence. “Is there a girl 
at the bottom of it ?” 

“Yes, there is,” he admitted frankly. 

“Well, I'll be-Blumly hes¬ 

itated; then he slid/off the table and 
stood at the window. “I thought you 
were old enough to have better sense ?” 
he went on. “You, of all men. Is it 
possible that some rip-roaring, broncho¬ 
riding Western girl has made an im¬ 
pression on you?” 


Osborne thought of Alicia, smiled, 
and did not reply. 

“Well,” continued Blumly, “if the 
girl is of more consequence to you than 
your business, we’ll let it remain so. 
What is it to be ? Will you go with me, 
or will you stay here ?” 

“Meaning;, I presume, that I must 
choose between the girl and the job?” 

“That’s it.” 

“Finding the right sort of job,. Blum¬ 
ly, is rather difficult,” he answered 
calmly; “but it doesn’t compare to the 
difficulties one is put to in finding the 
right sort of girl.” 

Blumly glared, made as if to speak, 
apparently changed his mind, picked up 
his hat from the table, and started 
toward the door. As' he reached it he 
turned and spoke. 

“So that’s final, is it?” 

Osborne nodded. The door slammed; 
Riker Blumly stalked down the hall and 
punched savagely at the elevator but¬ 
ton. As for Osborne, he stood in the 
middle of the room, thoughtfully strok¬ 
ing his chin. Suddenly his eyes lighted 
up, and he snapped his fingers. There 
had come to him vividly, like a picture 
flashed upon a screen, the recollection 
• df an incident that had troubled him 
the night before. The unexpected ap¬ 
pearance of his employer had brought a 
solution. 

In a bound he was across the floor, 
and had opened the door leading into 
the hall. Blumly was still waiting for 
the elevator. 

“Oh, Mr. Blumly!” Osborne called. 

The senior partner looked around. 
“Hello,” he answered, and came back 
to meet the other. “Changed your 
mind, have you?” 

“Not at all,” Osborne responded. “I 
just happened to recall something. Re¬ 
member the crook we caught in the New 
York shop one night, two winters ago? 
Remember we came upon him just as he 
was about to get away with the con¬ 
tents of the safe?” 

Blumly frowned. “Why, yes, I re¬ 
call it,” he said slowly, wondering what 
had brought such a recollection to Os¬ 
borne’s mind. 

“Wasn’t- he a slim chap, with a big 
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nose, and funny, squinting eyes?” Os¬ 
borne continued eagerly. “And didn’t 
he have a finger missing from his right 
hand ?” 

“Yes, that’s the fellow. He was 
known to the police as ‘Spider’ Smith. 
Had a bad record, so they said.” 

“What happened to him ? I went out 
of town the day following his capture, 
and never thought to ask when I got 
back. Was he sentenced?” 

“He got five years, I believe,” Blumly 
said. “Why?” he added, curiosity get¬ 
ting the better of him. 

“Five years,” Osborne repeated. 
"That would make it just about —r*-” 
He stopped, conscious that he had been; 
thinking aloud. “Oh, nothing, Blumly ; 
much obliged. I’ll come around and see- 
you when I get back to New York.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself,” 
Blumly returned shortly, as he stepped 
into the elevator, and the steel door 
clanged behind him. 

Osborne laughed and went back into 
his room. This time he took the owl 
from his pocket and held it out in front 
of him, balanced on the palm of his 
hand. 

“Look here, you little lump of blue 
mud,” he murmured. “Do you know 
you’re a jinx? Well, you are! I 
thought, yesterday, you were a running 
mate to a lucky Billiken, but you’re far 
from it. You’re the original trouble 
maker. You’ve probably been making 
it unpleasant for some one since the 
day you came out of the kiln; and 
you’re still on the job. Men have been 
hunting you for centuries, praying that 
they would find you; all have suffered, 
and many of them have died—and some 
have done murder—just to get a squint 
at that ugly head of yours. You’ve 
upheld your reputation in the past 
twenty-four hours, all right. And now 
I’ve said good-by to a six-thousand-dol- 
lar job because you happened to be in 
my pocket instead of in Truxton’s safe. 
But you’re going back, birdie. Do you 
understand that? Does it seep through 
that turquoise glaze? You are going 
back into the safe to-night. And, 
what’s more, your owner isn’t going to 
know a thing about it.” 


He held the image up in the sunlight 
and watched the play of color in the 
body glaze and the points of fire that 
gleamed in the rough-diamond eyes. 

"You beauty,” he murmured—he was 
the entranced connoisseur once more; 
the troubles that had passed and the 
troubles that were to come were for¬ 
gotten. “I wonder what old Blumly 
would have said had he known you 
were in my pocket all the time?” 

With a sigh he put the owl back into 
its former resting place. 

“Now,” he said grimly, “I’m cast to 
play a part that ,is a happy combination 
of Sherlock Holmes and Raffles.” He 
reached for his hat and went out of the 
door, whistling. “The curtain’s up, and 
I. think my cue has been spoken.” 

CHAPTER XII. 

MORE DANGER. 

^PHE plan that had formed so sud- 
* denly in Osborne’s mind now held 
out such alluring promises of success, 
that the late agent of Blumly Brothers, 
of Fifth Avenue, New York City, hur¬ 
rying through the lobby of the Plains 
Hotel, viewed the prospect with increas¬ 
ing satisfaction. If it carried through 
—and the chances were hopeful, indeed 
—the turquoise owl would once again 
rest in the Truxton safe, and the ranch¬ 
man would be none the wiser. The 
only thing threatening the plan was the 
disturbing possibility that Mr. Truxton 
might not have been as badly hurt 
as first supposed; and if he felt much 
concern over the contents of his strong 
box he might venture down into the li¬ 
brary despite all his daughter could do 
to prevent him. 

With only this one cloud to worry 
him, Osborne went directly to the 
garage on the adjoining street, where 
the Blue Streak had been quartered the 
night before. He had left orders with 
the man in charge that the car was to 
be given a thorough overhauling and 
washing, and was pleased to see, as he 
entered the garage, that these orders 
had been carried out. The big machine 
fairly shone after -a scrubbing. The 
dust and dirt had vanished, the glass 
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sparkled, the brass and nickel gleamed 
like new, and the broken windshield had 
been replaced. It was difficult to realize 
that this shining car had passed through 
such a desperate, record-breaking ad¬ 
venture. 

While Osborne was complimenting 
the man on his good job, and slipping 
him a wink as well as a bank note, Hil¬ 
ton came in. He seemed immensely re¬ 
lieved at the sight of the car, and turned 
to Osborne with a curious smile. 

“Well, here you are, eh? sDecided 
you had skipped town. What hap¬ 
pened? Thought you only wanted the 
car for an hour yesterday?” 

“I had an unexpected errand to do,” 
Osborne explained, which, after all, 
wasn’t so far from being the truth. 
“Didn’t think you’d mind-” 

“Of course not,” Hilton broke in. “I 
didn’t give a hang. Only I was worried 
about the car. You’re no expert, you 
know. I was afraid you had taken Miss 
Truxton for a joy ride, and landed in a 
ditch.” 

“I got along pretty well,” Osborne 
returned. 

“I’m taking a party into Denver to-, 
day,” Hilton continued. “How would- 
you like to come along? Bring Miss'' 
Truxton, if you like. It’ll be a treat 
for both of you. They say the roads 
are like glass, and the constables all but 
blind.” 

“Sorry,” responded Osborne; “I’m 
engaged for the day.” 

“I might show you a little real speed,” 
Hilton said. “You’d be surprised to see 
how fast this' car can go. I’ve made 
fifty-five miles an hour without half 
trying. I’ll wager she’ll do sixty-five if 
you let her out." 

Osborne smiled and pretended to be 
adjusting a screw on the windshield. 
“Is that so?” he responded. 

Hilton nodded. “It takes a pretty 
good man to drive a machine at that 
speed, even if I do say it myself.” 

He climbed into the seat and started 
the engine. “Which way are you 
bound, Osborne? Truxton Ranch, as 
usual ?” 

Osborne admitted that the ranch was 
his destination. 


“Well, jump in. I’ll take you out 
there. Don’t have to meet the folks 
for an hour or so yet.” 

They ran slowly out of the garage, 
with Hilton at the wheel, turned from 
the paved streets into the wide boule¬ 
vard that wound through the residence 
section of the city, and headed across 
the rolling; plains in the direction of 
Fort Russell. Treeless and barren, 
drenched under a torrid noonday sun, 
the prairie lay on each side of them 
like great billows changed to sand. 
Prairie-dog mounds, and wide-spread¬ 
ing, spine-leafed yucca plants, with 
thjir slim stalks of dead-white, waxy 
’Bfossoms—beautiful to look upon, but 
destitute of odor, served to relieve the 
monotony of the scene. Clumps of wild 
sage made gray splotches against the 
eternal yellow of the burned and curled 
buffalo grass. 

As the car swept'past the fort the oc¬ 
cupants saw the cavalry at morning 
drill. The thunder of hoofs, the tinkle 
of spurs, the clank of scabbards, the 
sun flashing on the sword blades, and 
the admirable precision with which men 
and beasts alike went through their 
■ maneuvers, although witnessed many 
times before, brought an exclamation to 
Osborne’s lips. 

“Great work, isn’t it?” he remarked. 
“Those fellows are the best riders in 
the country, even if this is the West, 
and the home of the cowboy.” 

Hilton laughed. “Cowboys? Bah! 
The moving-picture people have cor¬ 
ralled all the punchers who can ride or 
throw a lasso. And the automobile has 
taken the place of the bucking broncho. 
Why, they were playing polo in ma¬ 
chines out here a year before the East 
imagined such a thing was possible.” 

“And where have the bronchos 
gone ?” Osborne asked. “I haven’t seen 
one since I’ve been in the State.”' 

“No; and you won’t until August. 
The ranchers who possess sitch rare 
and valuable examples of horseflesh 
keep them under cover. On Frontier 
Day, when you’re paying a dollar to 
sit out on a hard plank in the broiling 
sun, the bronchos will appear. They’ll 
be ridden, probably, by the son of the 
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rancher who owns the beasts. He’s at¬ 
tending an Eastern college, and is-hack 
on the old homestead for his vacation. 
He will hurry around to a costumer’s, 
if he can’t find what he wants on the 
ranch, and array himself in a complete 
outfit—chaps, boots with spurs and 
four-inch heels, corduroy shirt, ban¬ 
danna handkerchief, and sombrero—in 
order to give the spectator the proper 
sort of ‘color.’ Why, if a stranger from 
somewhere east of the MississippTframe 
here during the celebration and saw a 
civilized man in civilized clothes rising 
a broncho, he’d rush for the box office 
and demand his money back.” 

Osborne laughed. “Couldn't blame 
him, could you?” 

“Maybe not. Of course it’s the peo¬ 
ple who pay their dollars who are to be 
pleased. If they demand color you’ve 
got to give it to them.” 

Osborne accepted these statements 
for what they were worth—rather in¬ 
clined to believe them, however, since 
Hilton had interests in the State, and 
was a frequent visitor. 

“Speaking of local color,” Hilton re¬ 
sumed, “reminds me of a funny inci¬ 
dent. Last year a troupe of moving- 
picture actors came to Cheyenne, in¬ 
tending to locate here and establish a 
permanent studio for the making of 
Western films. The-first day the man¬ 
ager went out, looked around at the dif¬ 
ferent ranches, and came back dis¬ 
gusted. The next day he gathered up 
his company and took the train back to 
the East. He said he could get more 
Western color and better-looking West¬ 
ern men in New Jersey than he could in 
Wyoming.” 

Osborne looked doubtful. “That’s a 
pretty big story, to swallow,” he re¬ 
marked; “but as long as you seem to 
believe it-” 

“It’s a fact,”, asserted Hilton. “The 
clerk at the hotel told me, and he ought 
to know. The picture troupe stopped 
at his house.” 

“All right, we’ll let it go at that; but 
if I’m here during the frontier celebra¬ 
tion, I’ll find out a few things for my¬ 
self. You seem to have a perpetual 
grudge against this country.” 


“Guess I’ve cause enough,” Hilton 
declared shortly, as he released the 
clutch and allowed the car to coast down 
a long hill. 

“I think you’re like the rest of us 
Easterners,” Osborne said. “You came 
out here expecting too much; I know I 
did. And because the West did not live 
up to the reputation given it by red- 
blooded fiction, and the films, and the 
plays you saw on Broadway, you’re dis¬ 
appointed and sore.” 

“Nonsense,” Hilton answered; but as 
he sank back in his seat and did not at¬ 
tempt to continue the argument, Os¬ 
borne felt that he had carried his point. 

At the Truxton Ranch—a welcome 
spot of green in the surrounding yellow 
plain—Osborne got out of the machine, 
while Hilton turned the car around and, 
with a nod, shot away in a great cloud 
of dust. 

“Jove!” muttered Osborne, as he 
stood in the road gazing after the Blue 
Streak. “If Hilton thinks to look at 
the meter he’ll wonder how his total 
mileage happened to jump two hundred 
miles. Then I’ll have to come across 
with an explanation.” 

Alicia, who saw his arrival from an 
upstairs window, hurried down to greet 
Osborne as he came along the gravel 
path. He waved to her as she stepped 
upon the veranda, and she wigwagged 
back; and, as she was smiling, he con¬ 
cluded any news she might have must 
be good. 

He quickened his pace and lightly 
vaulted the veranda rail. “Whaf'of the 
night, watchman?” he asked, in a melo¬ 
dramatic whisper. 

“All’s well at the Truxton castle,” 
she answered. 

“And the owner of the turquoise 
owl?” he continued. 

“He’s in bed, and the doctor says he 
must stay there for two days.” 

Osborne sank into a deep wicker 
chair and fanned himself with his hat. 
The high hedge, the irrigating ditch, 
and the flower garden below the 
veranda recalled unpleasant memories 
of the night before. 

“Does your Jather know I was here 
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last night during the rumpus?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t believe so. I never told him, 
and I don’t think Welch or any of the 
boys thought to mention it,” Alicia re¬ 
sponded. 

“It’s just as well, I suppose,” he ven- 
turned. “The fact that I appeared on 
the scene during the height of the fuss 
might have looked suspicious to him.” 

“If any suspicion was attached to 
you,” Alicia declared, “it has been for¬ 
gotten in the new excitement.” 

“What’s that ?” Osborne was quick to 
ask. 

“Remember the thief they caught last 
night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He escaped!” 

“No!” Osborne cried, in pretended 
surprise. 

Alicia nodded. “Yes, he did. It 
seems Welch locked him up in one of 
the empty bunk houses,” she went on to 
explain, “and this morning he had dis¬ 
appeared.” 

“And how did he manage to get 
out?” Osborne asked, eager to learn 
what the punchers thought of the affair. 

But before Alicia had the opportunity 
to continue, Welch, the foreman, came 
around the house. He would havg 
passed along, had he not caught sight bf 
Osborne. He nodded and walked up 
to the lower step. 

“Hear the news?” he asked. 

“Yes; Miss Truxton has just told 
me. How did your prisoner get 
away ?” 

Welch shook his head gloomily. “I 
found the padlock in place,” he admit¬ 
ted, “and had to unlock it in order to 
get into the house. We thought at first 
he had-crawled through a window j but 
that was impossible. Then I examined 
the door, and found where a staple had 
been forced. The prisoner couldn’t 
have done this himself, so there’s just 
•one thing certain.” 

“What’s that?” 

“The fellow had a confederate.” 

Osborne whistled softly and looked 
genuinely surprised. “Well, what do 
. you know about that!” 

“The confederate probably hung 


around, saw where his partner was 
quartered, and, after we were all asleep, 
pulled the staple.” 

“That’s probably about what hap¬ 
pened,” agreed Osborne. 

“Of course I’m to blame,” Welch 
continued. “Should have known that 
most crooks work in pairs. I ought to 
have turned the prisoner over to the 
sheriff last night instead of waiting.” 

And if he had, thought Osborne, 
there-njitould have been the deuce to pay. 
Aloud he said: “You’re positive you 
caught the right man?” 

“Oh, yes; no doubt of it,” confidently 
replied the' foreman. “We pulled him 
out from under the hedge, and found 
a' bullet wound in his forehead. Pretty 
damaging evidence, don’t you think ?” 

Osborne nodded. 

“You should have heard his story,” 
Welch went on, grinning at the recollec¬ 
tion; “he told a bird. Said he had 
been driven from Denver in an automo¬ 
bile; even went so far as to admit he 
came here to open the safe. Believe 
he said his name was Martin, or Dur¬ 
kin, or something of the kind. Insisted 
upon seeing Mr. Truxton; said he could 
explain everything. He must have 
changed his mind during the night.” 

From a corner of his eye Osborne 
saw that Alicia was paying very close 
attention to what the foreman had to 
say. 

“Why, I thought you were going 
along with the men ?” she said, address¬ 
ing Osborne. “You told me you were 
when you left the house.” 

“No, I didn’t go with the boys,” he 
replied, which was the truth, for he 
followed them instead. “Changed my 
mind when I got outside,” he continued. 
“Took the car and went on to Chey¬ 
enne.” 

“Well,” the foreman said, “you 
missed a lot of fun.” 

On the contrary, thought Osborne, 
it was Welch who had missed all the 
fun. He was hoping the foreman 
would leave, so he could explain the 
situation to Alicia before she made any 
damaging remarks. Finally Welch did 
start away; but the moment his back 
was turned, and Osborne began to 
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breathe easier, a half dozen punchers 
appeared at the corner of the house. 
Sighting the foreman, they called and 
headed toward him. 

One of the number—a slim puncher 
whom Osborne instantly recognized as 
the belated rider of the night before— 
carried something in his hand; and, ap¬ 
proaching Welch, he held out for his 
inspection a long iron bar. “Here,” he 
said. “Take a look at this.” 

Osborne’s heart gave a violent Jump. 
The bar was the tire replacer he had 
taken from the tool box—the instru¬ 
ment of Durkin’s release—which he had 
left behind him. 

“Where’d you find this ?” the foreman 
asked. 

“In back of the empty bunk house,” 
the other responded. “And the point 
just fits the marks on the door.” 

Welch shook his head slowly and 
turned the bar over and over in his 
fingers. “So the fellow used a tire re¬ 
placer to pull out the staple, eh?” He 
peered closely at the flat end of the re¬ 
placer. “Here are some initials.” 

Osborne felt a chill race up and down 
his spine. “Initials?” he repeated faint¬ 
ly. “What are they?” 

“Three H’s,” announced Welch. 

“The replacer don’t belong to any of 
the cars on the ranch,” the slim puncher 
ventured to assert. “And we haven’t 
been able to figure put what them three 
H’s stand for?” 

“Why, they’re the owner’s initials, of 
course,” the foreman said. “If we can 
find out where this replacer came from 
we’ll have a likely clew.” 

Alicia, who had been paying the 
closest attention, and had even insisted 
upon handling the replacer, suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“Those are Mr. Hilton’s initials!” 

Osborne tried to signal her, but 
failed. 

“Who is Hilton?” Welch demanded. 

“Why, he’s a friend of Mr. Os¬ 
borne,” Alicia explained. 

“Got a car, has he?” 

Osborne nodded. As it was no 
longer possible to keep this matter un¬ 
der cover now, he concluded the best 
he could do would be to explain. 


“It was his car I had here last night,” 
he said. 

The foreman broke into an exclama¬ 
tion. “By thunder! The thing is clear 
now. The fellow broke into the tool 
box on the car while Mr. Osborne was 
here at the house.” 

Every eye turned to Osborne now. 
Outwardly calm, inwardly wondering 
how this bit of evidence was to ter¬ 
minate, Osborne allowed a frown to 
wrinkle his forehead. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if that is what happened,” he 
said slowly. 

“Did you notice whether the tool box 
was opened or not ?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“This replacer belongs to your friend, 
doesn’t it?” the foreman continued. 

“Yes, I suppose so. Hilton is in Den¬ 
ver to-day.” 

Welch pondered over the situation 
for some time. The men joked among 
themselves and passed the “makings” 
around. 

“Maybe we’re not on the right clew, 
after all,” the foreman said finally. 
“If Mr. Osborne went back to Cheyenne 
immediately after he left the house, as 
ne says he did, I don’t see what object 
this confederate had in taking the re- 
^rlacer. He didn’t know then that his 
partner was to be locked up.” 

“Perhaps he wanted it for a weapon,” 
suggested Alicia. 

“Not likely.” Welch shook his head. 
“These crooks are always armed. Al¬ 
though I will say,” he added, “the fel¬ 
low we caught didn’t have a sign of a 
gun on him.” 

“He got rid of it before we nabbed 
him,” one of the punchers declared. 
The others chimed in with this opinion. 

“That’s about it,” Welch agreed. 
“Now suppose you boys scatter, and 
give the lawn and the hedges a thorough 
search. If you find anything let me 
know.” 

When the men had departed, Welch 
took the replacer and put it in one cor¬ 
ner of the veranda. “We’ll keep this 
here for future use,” he said. “I don’t 
think there is much hope of catching 
the fellows, but if we do, this evidence 
may be needed.” 
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Now that his pulse was once more 
normal, and the threatened discovery 
averted—for the present, at least—Os¬ 
borne called to mind a certain other af¬ 
fair that had puzzled him. During all 
of the excitement of the past night, and 
through all of the unpleasant interview 
this morning, the memory of a face had 
troubled him. 

“By the way, Welch,” he began, with 
simulated indifference, as the foreman 
left the veranda and started down the 
steps, “were any of your men in town 
last night?” 

Welch stopped and looked back, 
apparently Surprised at the question. 
“Why—yes, I believe so. Three of the 
boys were off duty.” 

“Who were they?” 

“Let’s see—there was Middleton, 
Hemert, and Johnson.” 

^What is the name of the slim 
puncher who handed you the replacer 
a moment ago?” 

“That’s Hemert.” 

“Been here long?” 

“Oh, offhand, I should say about six 
months. He’s a green man, or, rather, 
he was. But he is getting along well 
now. A little too strong for booze, but 
as long as it doesn’t interfere with his 
work I’m not kicking.” 

“Where’s he from?” 

“California. Interested in him, are 
you ?” 

“Thought I had seen him before,” 
Osborne said, not making a direct reply. 
“But I guess I was mistaken. The man 
I knew lived in New York.” 

Welch sauntered off in the direction 
of the bunk houses, while Osborne, for¬ 
getful of the girl, chuckled aloud. Ali¬ 
cia watched him in silence. 

“What’s so funny ?” she asked at last. 

“Oh, several things,” he answered. 
Then he grew serious. “Anything the 
matter with your eyes, Miss Truxton?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“You didn’t get my signals—my wire¬ 
less messages ?” 

“Oh, were you trying to signal me?” 
she asked. “I couldn’t imagine what 
you were doing.” 

“I wanted you to keep quiet,” Os¬ 
borne explained. “After what Welch 


said it should have been clear to you 
that the man the boys caught last night 
was Durkin, the safe expert I brought 
from Denver.” 

“I surmised as much,” she answered. 

“Still you had to inform Welch that 
the replacer found back of the bunk 
house belonged to Hilton.” 

‘ Doesn’t it? The initials are-” 

• “Of course,” Osborne broke in. “But 
I dropped it there.” 

“tou?” The girl stared at him in 
amazement; then, as the situation 
dawned upon her, she broke into a quick 
laugh. “Then—then you’re the con¬ 
federate.” 

'“Osborne nodded and smiled. “I’m 
the guilty party.” 

In as few words as possible, Osborne 
told Alicia the whole story, from the 
time he had left her in the hall, to the 
placing of Durkin safely aboard the 
Denver train. She listened to him with 
a widening smile, and broke into a 
laugh when he mentioned Durkin’s fear 
of “Emily.” 

“Poor fellow,” she said, when Os- 
*borne had finished. “He’ll have a dif¬ 
ficult time explaining to her, I’m 
afraid.” 

“I suppose so,” Osborne answered; 
“but we would have had a far more dif¬ 
ficult time explaining if his story had 
reached your father’s ears.” 

She nodded. “I wonder when our 
little comedy of errors will end? Who 
would have thought so simple a thing 
as the closing of a safe door would 
bring about all this trouble? Well,” she 
added, after a period of reflection, 
“we’ve the rest of the day before us. 
Father will never stay away from the 
library another day. He has asked me 
a dozen times about the safe. He will 
never be easy until he assures himself 
that the turquoise owl is unharmed.” 

Osborne set his lips grimly. “The 
owl is going to be back where jt be¬ 
longs to-night,” he declared. 

Alicia eyed him with a dubious smile, 
not in the least impressed with the an¬ 
nouncement. “You were just as con¬ 
fident that it would be back last night,” 
she told him. 

“I tried hard enough,” he argued. 
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“Of course you did. But you played 
in hard luck.” 

“I made a success as a speed demon, 
and a rank failure as a cracksman. It’s 
a wonder I didn’t leave my card at¬ 
tached to that replacer. I think Welch 
suspects,” he added. 

“Why?” she asked, in sudden alarm. 

“Oh, for several reasons. I appeared 
so unexpectedly during the excitement 
last night, for one thing. And the find¬ 
ing of that replacer puts me in a bad 
light. We all know that an ordinary 
crook wouldn’t break into a tool box in 
search of such a weapon, especially.be- 
fore he knew his partner was to be 
locked up. Now if Welch learns that 
the car didn’t leave the ranch until after 

midnight-” He broke off with a 

shrug, allowing the girl to form her own 
conclusions. 

“If Welch does suspect,” Alicia re¬ 
plied, “I’ll tell him the whole story— 
the truth. He is bound to see our side 
of it, and I’m sure he won’t inform 
father.” 

“All right,” Osborne said; “but don’t 
do any explaining until it is absolutely 
necessary.” 

“As long as you are so confident of 
returning the owl, I don’t see why either 
of us should worry any more,” Alicia 
observed. “Still, you haven’t told me 
how you expect to accomplish this,” she 
added. “Going to bring another 
expert ?” 

Osborne made a grimace and held up 
his hands. “Never again!” 

“Perhaps you intend to blow open 
the safe?” 

He shook his head. “It’s going to be 
opened in the regular way.” 

“Do you think you have the com¬ 
bination ?” 

“I won’t need it,” he said. 

“Well, if you’re not to force it open, 
or you don’t know the combination, or 
you don’t need to know the combina¬ 
tion, will you please tell me how this 
feat is to be performed ?” 

Osborne sat back in his chair and 
stared out over the prairie, to where the 
heat waves danced in long, wavering 
lines. He pondered over a certain mat¬ 
ter for a considerable time before he an¬ 


swered the girl. “You may be needed,” 
he said at last; “I can’t tell yet. But I 
want to see you again at seven o’clock, 
here on the veranda.” 

“And what am I to do until then?” 
she asked. 

“Just make sure your father keeps in 
his room.” 

“That will be easy,” she said. “Fa¬ 
ther seems quite willing to obey the doc¬ 
tor’s orders.” 

Beyond these instructions, Osborne 
refused to enlighten the girl as to what 
he intended doing, or what part she 
was to play in the coming drama; and 
plead as she would, she derived little 
satisfaction from his evasive answers. 
He left the veranda, after consulting his 
watch, and walked across the lawn to 
where the men were combing the hedges 
in search of the weapon Durkin was 
supposed to have thrown away before 
being captured. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

DESPERATE MEASURES. 

r\SBORNE, conscious of the delicate 
and responsible mission he had 
projected for the afternoon, proceeded 
to lay his plans with all possible care 
ithd concern. He could not afford to 
stumble when so far advanced on the 
course; and while he felt almost cer¬ 
tain as to the outcome, the thought of a 
possible hitch in the details kept him 
worried. He did not like to keep Alicia 
in the dark concerning his plans, but 
under the circumstances he felt that it 
was for the best. Once the prelim¬ 
inaries had ben attended to, she should 
know. 

He walked along with the men, speak¬ 
ing to one and another, and after con¬ 
siderable maneuvering singled out 
Hemert. He had begged the makings 
of a cigarette from one of the punch¬ 
ers, and, after rolling it, asked Hemert 
for a match.; 

The slim puncher removed his som¬ 
brero and handed him a match from the 
row that were tucked in the hatband. 

“Found anything yet?” Osborne 
asked, in a matter-of-fact voice, shield¬ 
ing the flame of the match whis 
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palm, and looking over his hand into 
the sun-browned face of the puncher. 

“Not yet,” Hemert answered. “I’m 
thinking the fellow dropped the gun 
in the ditch.” 

“Where was he captured?” 

"I don’t know exactly. I wasn’t here 
last night.” 

“Oh!” Osborne seemed surprised. 
“Missed all the fun, did you?” 

Hemert grinned, showing a double 
row of white and even teeth. “I had 
fun enough,” he said, “but it was a dif¬ 
ferent kind. You see, I was in town 
with a crowd of the Diamond B boys, 
and didn’t get back here until after the 
excitement was all over.” 

They talked for a time over the cap¬ 
ture of Durkin, his escape, and the 
probability of his being recaptured. At 
last Osborne deftly turned the subject^ 
to one that was more personal. 

“Welch tells me you’re new in this 
business,” he said, in an offhand way. 

Hemert’s eyes flashed, and, figura¬ 
tively speaking, bored Osborne through 
as clean as a steel-nosed bullet. “Yes,” 
be answered slowly, “I guess I’m what 
they call a tenderfoot, when it comes to 
punching cattle.” 

“Like it?” 

“Yes; it’s a bully life.” 

“The West is a great place, isn’t it?” 
Osborne observed. “So vast and 
boundless. Nobody cares who you are 
or where you came from. You’re taken 
for your face value, and just so long 
as you behave, just so long the West’s 
your friend. You’ve not lived here 
many years, have you, Hemert?” he 
added, after a pause. 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know.” Osborne evaded a 
direct reply. “There’s something about 
you-” 

“I’m from California,” Hemert broke 
in swiftly. 

“Wouldn’t like to go back, would 
you?” Osborne asked. “Back to Cali¬ 
fornia?” 

The puncher gave his questioner a 
level, steady glance. In his gray eyes 
lurked curiosity and suspicion. Os- 
^borne’s topic of conversation was not 
exactly relished. “I don’t think there’s 


any chance of my going back there 
again,” he said at last. 

“No?” Osborne smiled. “One can 
never tell, you know.” 

By this time the two men had drawn 
away from the others, and, walking on, 
unconscious of their direction, now 
found themselves back of the low sheds 
and corrals, apparently alone. Once 
this situation was made clear to Hem¬ 
ert, he Whirled and stepped close be¬ 
side Osborne. So close he was, in fact, 
that Osborne saw the twitching of the 
muscles in his brown neck. 

‘£ook here, friend,” he began, “I’ve 
answered all your questions; now you 
answer one of mine. What do you 
want to find out about me?” 

“Nothing,” Osborne frankly re- 
• sponded. “I know enough. I just 
'wanted to see how many lies you could 
tell.” 

Hemert stepped away and broke into 
an imprecation, while his hand went 
back toward his hip. Osborne did not 
change his position, but continued to re¬ 
gard the other with a half-amused 
glance. 

“Hold on,” he said; “forget the gun 
play. This isn’t a scene from a West¬ 
ern drama, or a page from a novel. 
You’re not a bad man, and I’m un¬ 
armed. Just hear me out. I want a 
talk with you.” 

“Suppose I don’t want to talk?” re¬ 
plied Hemert grimly. 

“You will, so never mind supposing,” 
Osborne retorted. “And, by the way. 
you needn’t keep your right hand out of 
sight all the time. I know there is a 
finger missing from it.” 

The puncher dropped his hand to his 
side and watched Osborne with glower¬ 
ing eyes. 

“When you handed me that match a 
while ago,” Osborne continued, “with 
your left hand, I noticed your thin, flat 
finger tips. I also noticed, when you 
moved your left arm, you unconsciously 
winced, as if it pained you.” 

Hemert made no reply. 

“You really ought to take lessons in 
geography,” Osborne resumed. “New 
York City isn’t in California.” 

The puncher was breathing hard 
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now. “I don’t know what you’re get¬ 
ting at,” he said finally. 

“Oh, yes, you do. Let’s be sensible 
and understand one another. You never 
saw California. You came to Wyoming 
from New York—not from the city, 
but from a little place up the river 
where the State gives free board. You 
left in a hurry, and so far, you have 
neglected to inform the warden as to 
your new address. It wasn’t the right 
thing to do, Spider Smith, because you 
were supposed to stay at your boarding 
house for five years, and-” 

With surprising swiftness Hemert 
had plucked a revolver from his hip 
pocket, stepped beside Osborne, and 
held the weapon close against his ribs. 
But Osborne, although he broke off in 
the middle of a sentence, did not look 
or feel perturbed. 

“Oh, don’t get melodramatic, Smith,” 
he said mildly. “Somebody might see 
us, and think we are quarreling. And 
you mustn’t get excited over what I 
have sai^. It’s tfie truth. You know 
it, and I know it.” 

“You think you know a lot,” the other 
returned. “Your fairy tale isn’t inter¬ 
esting. Just suppose you turn around 
and march back to the house!” 

“Oh, no,” protested Osborne; “I 
haven’t had my talk yet.” 

“You’ve talked enough,” retorted 
Hemert. 

Taking advantage of an unguarded 
moment, Osborne’s clenched fist 
descended suddenly upon Hemert’s 
wrist. With a cry he stepped back, 
while the revolver went sailing through 
the air. 

“There, that’s better,” said Osborne. 
“Now you can pay more attention to 
what I have to say. In the first place, 
Smith—your name is Smith, isn’t it?— 
your face is one that is hard to forget. 
I saw you in New York City, two win¬ 
ters ago. Recollect? I saw you again 
last night. Have you ever seen me 
before?” 

The puncher gazed steadily into Os¬ 
borne’s eyes. “No,” he replied. “I 
never saw you before until to-day.” 

“Think hard,” said Osborne. “You 
attempted to pull off a little job in New 


York City two years ago, and if it 
hadn’t been for me you might have suc¬ 
ceeded. Remember that?” 

Hemert shook his head. 

“No?” Osborne smiled. “Well, I’ll 
jog your memory. You opened a safe 
in the office of Blumly Brothers—did a 
very neat job of it, too—and were about 
to make an exit when I came in. We 
had an argument, a rough-and-tumble 
fight, and were both pretty well mussed 
up when the police interfered. You 
drew five years in Sing Sing, while I 
got an extra check from the boss foi' 
protecting the property. You remem¬ 
ber, don’t you?” 

The faint suspicion of a smile hov¬ 
ered about the puncher’s lips. “Since 
you have made it so plain,” he said, “I 
do remember. But you’ve had your 
mustache shaved off.” 

“Yes! Now we are beginning to un¬ 
derstand one another. You served two 
years of your term, and probably be¬ 
cause the meals didn’t suit, you left. Is 
that right?” 

“It’ll do, if it is just the same to 
you.” 

“So you came West,” Osborne went 
on, as if repeating a story that had been 
told to him, “took a new name, and con¬ 
cluded to lead a new life. But I imagine 
it grew monotonous. Your fingers were 
never meant to coil a lariat; they’re far 
too sensitive. They started itching last 
night. You got^permission from Welch 
to leave the ranch, bound for Cheyenne. 
Halfway there you remembered that 
your employer had a safe in his library, 
and that it was not carefully watched. 
You began to wonder if your fingers 
had lost their cunning, or if your ears 
were just as sensitive as they used, to 
be. You decided to test them. But un¬ 
fortunately other circumstances inter¬ 
fered, and instead of getting into the 
safe, you got a bullet in your arm, or 
your shoulder, I don’t know which. 
You managed to get safely away on 
your horse, and went on into town. 
There you probably had your wound 
dressed, and no questions asked.’ You 
returned to the ranch about midnight, 
with a happy little jag, and probably 
chuckled to yourself when informed 
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that the thief who had attempted to get 
into the library window had been cap¬ 
tured.” 

The puncher’s eyes glowed with open 
admiration. “I’ll have to hand it to 
you,” he said grimly. “You have the 
original Sherlock hiding his head. I 
couldn’t have told the story better my¬ 
self. It would be a shame to lie to a 
mind reader like,you. My name is 
Smith—Spider Smith, of New York 
City, and I’m guilty of everything you 
accuse me of doing. Now what’s the 
rest?” 

“The police assert that you are the 
original finger-tip safe opener.” 

“I’m well acquainted with the police,” 
Smith admitted. 

“You know what I mean, don’t you?” 

He shrugged. “I can guess some¬ 
where near it.” 

“Are the police right in what they 
say ?” 

“The police,” said. Smith, “are always 
right. You can take their word for it 
or not, just as you please. I’m too mod¬ 
est to blow my own horn.” 

Osborne’s hand slipped down to the 
bulge that marked the resting place of 
the turquoise owl. “I shall want you to 
help me to-night,” he said. 

Smith looked up. “Doing what?” 

“I want you to open Mr. Truxton’s 
safe for me.” 

The puncher-crook fell back a step 
or two, and his face clouded. Osborne's 
blunt remark robbed him of speech for 
a minute. Finally he spoke. “What 
did you say you wanted me to do?” 

“I want you to open the safe in Mr. 
Truxton’s library for me,” Osborne re¬ 
peated calmly. 

“What’s the idea?” he asked. “Why 
should I open a safe for you? What 
sort of a game are you trying to work ?” 

“It isn’t a game,” Osborne replied. 

“No? Well, I don’t know what else 
you would call it. I might as well tell 
you here and now,” he added* “I never 
have worked with a partner, and never 
intend to. If you want to rob the safe 
you4s—” 

“Hold on,” interrupted Osborne; 
“you’re surmising too much. There is 


no robbery to be pulled off. I don’t 
want to take anything out of the safe.” 

“I suppose you want to put something 
in it?” Smith spoke up. 

“That’s just what I want to do,” Os¬ 
borne replied. 

. The puncher looked skeptical. “I 
wonder what the police would say if I 
sprung that kind of a gag on them?” 
The laugh that followed suddenly 
turned to a scowl. Smith’s jaw hard¬ 
ened. ■ “Look here,” he began, “I’ve 
been taking this pretty much as a joke, 
but it’s gone far enough. You know 
who I am and what I’ve done, so there’s 
no use bluffing. Don’t think for a min¬ 
ute I’m a fool. I’m looking out for my¬ 
self first, last, and all the time. I 
haven’t had the easiest time getting 
from the Hudson River to Wyoming, 
and I’m not going back there very soon. 
Understand?” 

“I admit the request >is an unusual 
one,” said Osborne, “and I can’t ex¬ 
plain because it would involve another 
besides myself. But I assure you there 
is nothing wrong in it.” 

“Then why can’t Truxton open his 
own safe?” proposed Smith. 

“Impossible!” 

“It looks mighty queer to" me,” the 
puncher continued, “and I’m fighting 
shy of such affairs. I’ve paid too well 
for all my past experiences, and I’m not 
hungering for more, especially when it’s 
a job like this, where there is nothing 
to gain and everything to lose.” 

“There will be no danger,” Osborne 
said. “Truxton is confined to his room. 
To be on the safe side we’ll turn the 
trick during the supper hour. Miss 
Truxton will undoubtedly eat upstairs 
in her father’s room, and the Chinese 
cook will be waiting on them. That will 
leave the entire lower floor unguarded. 
The safe is an old one, and should be 
easy for you to open. You won’t be in 
the house over five minutes. I don’t 
think it is too much to ask of you, con¬ 
sidering-” He stopped and met 

Smith’s level gaze. 

The puncher shrugged. “Oh, I see. 
You’ve planned things out remarkably 
well, haven’t you? You’ve pushed me 
into a corner, and now it’s take what 
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you give me, or suffer the consequences. 
Well, you’re playing safe. I suppose I 
would consider most any kind of a 
proposition before I would welcome the 
sheriff.” 

“I don’t like to put it as strong as 
that,” Osborne said. “But under the 
circumstances, I feel——” 

“Oh, don’t apologize,” interrupted the 
other. 

Several of the men were approaching 
now. Welch came down to the- corral 
and shouted orders, motioning for the 
man he knew as Hemert at the same 
time. 

“I'll expect you here about seven,” 
Osborne said. 

Spider Smith walked over and picked 
up his revolver. He examined it care¬ 
fully, and thrust it back into his hip 
pocket. 

“All right,” he answered. Without 
another word „ he whirled on his heel 
and slouched over to join his comrades. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LAST ACT. 

'T’HE long, hot afternoon- came to a 
1 close at last, the dusk hastened by 
heavy alouds that threatened rain. The 
punchers rode in from the branding 
pens, dismounted, turned their ponies 
into the corral, and raced joyously 
toward the bunk houses and supper. To 
Osborne, sitting on the cool veranda, 
Alicia imparted the comforting informa¬ 
tion that her father was asleep. The 
doctor had come during the afternoon, 
assured the patient he would be up and 
around the following day, and departed. 

At half past six it was dark enough 
for lights. Alicia set the table, while 
Chee Sam, singing to himself in the 
kitchen, prepared the meal. Alicia had 
decided to eat downstairs, in preference 
to awakening her father, and invited 
Osborne to share the repast. He did 
not need a second invitation. 

Osborne was just congratulating him¬ 
self at the prospect of a good dinner 
and better company, confident that the 
turquoise owl was as good as back in 
the safe, when the sheriff rode in, dis¬ 
mounted, and came up to the veranda. 


He was a big fellow, with a genial face 
and a pleasant voice; and no more re¬ 
sembled the sheriff of Western fiction 
than the Truxton ranch house resem¬ 
bled the home of the moving-picture 
ranchman. He wore corduroys and 
boots, but the familiar sombrero was 
missing, and if he possessed a revolver 
it had been carefully tucked out of 
sight. 

“Where’s your father, Miss Trux¬ 
ton?” he inquired, after nodding to Os¬ 
borne, and removing his hat as Alicia 
appeared in the doorway. 

“He is upstairs, asleep,” she told him. 
“He has been in bed all day. Youj 
heard, didn’t you, about the excite¬ 
ment ?” 

“Oh, to be sure.” The sheriff nod¬ 
ded. “I had forgotten about Mr. Trux¬ 
ton. Welch told me this morning. He 
should have turned the prisoner over to 
me last night. But we won’t disturb 
your father just yet,” he added. “I’ll 
wait here for a while, if I may.” 

Osborne’s heart sank -even as he hur¬ 
ried to pull out a chair for the new ar¬ 
rival. To have the sheriff on the scene 
while the final act of the drama was 
being played was not exactly pleasing. 

“I suppose you came up to see father 
about the trouble last night?” Alicia 
ventured to ask, as the sheriff accepted 
the chair. 

“No; another matter entirely. I want 
to look over your punchers. Thought I 
had better explain to Truxton first. Got 
a telegram from New York this morn¬ 
ing that a fellow known there as Spider 
Smith was supposed to be working on a 
ranch in the vicinity of Cheyenne. 
Don’t take much stock in it, but thought 
I might as well look around.” 

Osborne leaned forward in his chair, 
thankful that in the dusk his sudden 
start had not been seen. “What’s this 
fellow wanted for?” he asked. 

“I don’t know; the telegram didn’t 
state. They just wired me his descrip¬ 
tion, and asked to be informed immedi¬ 
ately if I made an arrest.” 

“Oh!” said Osborne. “Did you say 
you had his description?” 

“Yes; he’s a slim chap of about thir- v . 
ty-five; has squinting eyes, white, per-" 
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feet teeth, a big nose, and a finger 
missing.” 

“That’s a pretty fair description, 
isn’t it?” Alicia said. “You should find 
him if he is in the neighborhood.” 

“Yes, it is a good description,” the 
sheriff admitted. “Better than usual. 
How many men have you on the 
ranch ?” 

“I really couldn’t say,” she replied. 
“Welch can give you all the information 
you need. All the men are at supper 
now.” 

“Perhaps this is a good time to look 
them over,” the sheriff said suddenly, 
getting on his feet. 

Osborne, who realized instantly that 
if the sheriff caught sight of Hemert, 
the turquoise owl would not be returned 
to the safe, prepared to block the pro¬ 
posed departure. 

“Have you eaten, sheriff?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Yes, just finished,” was the unex¬ 
pected and disheartening reply. 

“Better stay and have a cup of tea,” 
he said. “You’ll have plenty of time 
to look over the men; they won’t run 
away. I was just leaving when you 
came here, and if you don’t stay, Miss 
Truxton will be compelled to eat alone.” 

A wireless warning flashed between 
the girl and himself; and while she did 
not realize the danger that threatened, 
she was tactful enough to follow the 
clew he had given her. . 

“Of course the sheriff will stay,” she 
murmured. “It was thoughtless of me 
not to invite him before. But really”— 
she laughed—“I was so interested in 
the telegram that I forgot all about 
eating.” 

The sheriff smiled broadly, and was 
lost. “Well, I can’t refuse the ladies; 
never could, and never will. So I’ll 
stay,'Miss Truxton.” 

When the sheriff had been ushered 
into the dining room, and had taken a 
chair opposite Alicia, and Chee Sam was 
hovering expectantly in the background, 
Osborne, groaning inwardly at the 
thought of the lost dinner, took up his 
hat and prepared to leave. 

“I’ll run along now, Miss Truxton,” 
he said, in as ordinary a voice as he 


could muster. “See you to-morrow at 
the fort. We’ll play off that postponed 
match. 'Good night, sheriff, and good 
luck.” 

He walked down the steps and 
around the house; but once screened by 
the heavy shadows, he darted swiftly 
from the path and followed the hedge 
as far as he could in the direction of 
the corrals. Arrived there, he found 
the proposed meeting place deserted. It 
was considerably after seven o’clock 
now, "he knew, and, as the minutes 
passed, and no one came, he began to 
fear that Smith was going to disappoint 
him. 

Then a shadowy form stalked out of 
the gloom, and Spider’s voice greeted 
him. “I’m ready,” he said simply. 
“Couldn't break away any earlier. We 
had better be going along, or some of 
the boys will be interrupting.” 

“All right; follow me.. Miss Trux¬ 
ton has company for dinner,” Osborne 
said—but he did not add who the com¬ 
pany was—“so we can’t go through the 
hall. We’ll have to get in through the 
window. I don’t believe it is locked.” 

Osborne was thankful for the clouded 
sky, otherwise their stealthy progress 
around the house and across the open 
lawn would have been attended with 
more danger; as it was, however, the 
shadows were friendly, and the two men 
reached the library window without 
detection. 

The window was unlatched—indeed, 
throughout all the excitement of the 
last twenty-four hours, it had been 
overlooked—and it was a simple matter 
to crawl through and drop to the floor 
inside. Osborne led the way* and 
Smith followed close behind him. Once 
within the quiet library the tw T o men 
crouched behind the curtains. The 
voices of the sheriff and Miss Truxton 
could be heard at intervals, together 
with the rattle of silver and china. 

Smith took in a deep breath. “I 
don’t like this,” he said. 

“No use wasting any time,” Osborne 
said, not as much at ease as he would 
have the other believe. "The safe is 
there. Now get to work.” 

Spider cautiously crossed the floor 
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and knelt in front of the strong box. 
His fingers went out and found the pol¬ 
ished knob. Suddenly he dropped to 
the soft rug and lay quiet. 

“What was that ?” he asked in a faint 
whisper. 

Osborne’s heart began to flutter, and 
he listened with bated breath. "T—I 
don’t know,” he answered. “I don’t 
hear anything.” 

Then Smith chuckled and straight¬ 
ened. “Good Lord! It’s a cat!" 

Osborne drew a relieved breath. 
More accustomed to the gloom now, his 
roving «yes made out the vague form 
of a cat that had jumped up on the 
window seat and was watching the 
intruders. 

“Good thing it happened to be a cat 
and not a dog,” muttered Smith, leaning 
nearer the safe. 

Absolute silence fell now. The 
voices from the adjoining room were 
suddenly hushed. Smith was breathing 
fast. The faint, almost inaudible click, 
click of the dropping tumblers could be 
heard, as the dial went this way and 
that, obeying Spider’s cunning and 
sensitive fingers. His ear was pressed 
close against the door. He began 
counting to himself. 

Osborne waited as long as he could. 
“How is it working?” he asked at last. 

“Easy,” Smith replied; “dead easy. 
I’ll have it open in another minute.” 

The clock on the opposite wall struck 
once—so loud and so unexpectedly that 
both men started. “Half past seven,’’ 
Osborne announced, in a' weak voice, 
passing a hand across his damp fore¬ 
head. 

Smith grunted. “There! Here we 
are.” He stopped counting, and his 
fingers left the knob and went over to 
the handle. The safe door swung open. 
At the same instant, as if operated by 
some hidden mechanism, the library 
door opened, too. 

Spider Smith swore softly to himself, 
and whirled around. Then, alive to the 
danger that threatened, sprang to the 
opened window and disappeared, as 
swiftly and as silently as a shadow. 

Before Osborne could take a second 
breath—even before he could change his 


position—the electric lights above him 
and on every side of him blazed up, 
and Trux-ton, clad in a bath robe, stood 
in the doorway, holding him in aston¬ 
ished survey. 

CHAPTER XV. 

HOME TO ROOST. 

A THOUSAND things passed through 
Osborne’s mind. The sudden blaze 
of lights dazed him, and Truxton as 
well. So for a minute the two men 
stood gazing blankly into each other’s 
faces. Then Osborne, his heart pound¬ 
ing, got to his feet. Mr. Truxton, eyes 
blazing, his face twitching with both 
rage and pain—for his injured limb 
must have tortured him when he 
walked—moved slowly across the floor. 

“So!” he cried. “Caught you, eh? 
Caught you in the act! I’ve suspected 
you all along. I knew what you were 
up to.” 

By a trick of fate, Smith, in his hur¬ 
ried exit, had in some manner struck 
the safe door, and it had closed. The 
spring caught and held it. When Mr. 
Truxton reached the safe he tugged at 
the handle. 

“Guess I got here before you opened 
this, eh?” 

“I didn’t open it-” Osborne began.. 

Alicia appeared in the doorway now. 
The sheriff was not in sight. “Father,” 
she cried, “what—what are you doing 
here ?” 

“Doing? Doing?” he repeated. “I'm 
saving my property. I’ve just caught 
this—this Blumly agent robbing my 
safe. Call Welch—some of the men— 
quickly—don’t let this fellow escape!” 

“I’m ,not going to run away, Mr. 
Truxton,” Osborne replied, calmer now. 

Without answering, Truxton gave his 
attention to the safe. In a minute he 
had opened the door. As he did so he 
fell back with an exclamation. 

As the door opened there jumped out 
of the safe the big, black cat which had 
frightened Smith a few minutes before. 
The solution of this dawned upon Os¬ 
borne instantly. For some unaccount¬ 
able reason the animal had jumped into 
the safe just after Smith had opened 
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the door; and when the door was shut 
it had been made a prisoner. 

“You did open my safe!” Mr. Trux- 
ton cried, first to recover his speech. 
“You did open it. That cat couldn’t 
have lived in there half an hour, and— 
and-” He broke off, hunting fever¬ 

ishly along the shelves. “Good heav¬ 
ens ! The owl—it is gone!” 

“Father,” Alicia broke in, “listen to 
me. Everything is all right. Let me 
explain.” 

“Explain! There is nothing to ex¬ 
plain. The owl is gone—my precious 
turquoise owl—and that man has it!” 

Alicia gazed helplessly at Osborne, 
who in turn realized that the end was 
near. The only thing left to do was to 
make clear his intentions. 

“I have the owl, Mr. Truxton,” he 
said. “I did not steal it. I have had 
it since yesterday, and was going to re¬ 
turn it when you-” 

His voice failed him, and he felt sud¬ 
denly as if the blood in his veins had 
turned to ice water. His hand had 
gone down to his coat pocket, where the 
turquoise owl had been resting, but the 
pocket was empty ! His hands flew to 
his other pockets. It was not in any of 
them. He looked up to meet Alicia’s 
wide, questioning eyes. 

“It’s—gone!” he gasped. 

“Gone?” she cried. 

“Gone!” echoed Truxton, who, of 
course, did not understand this new 
situation. “Of course it is gone—you 
took it!” 

Osborne was dumfounded. He was 
positive that the owl had been in his 
pocket when he left the dining room. 
Was it possible that he had dropped it 
somewhere between the house and the 
corrals? Oh—a startling solution pre¬ 
sented itself; and he was on the point 
of speaking, when a sound in the hall 
caused the three occupants of the room 
to turn. 

The sheriff, minus his hat, his face 
flushed, and breathing hard, came into 
the library^ bringing with him—Spider 
Smith. 

f “Hello, Truxton!” he cried. “I’ve 
made a lucky catch. Happened to be 
out on the veranda and saw this fellow 


jump from the window. What’s hap¬ 
pened in here, anyway?” 

“That—that’s one of my men,” Trux¬ 
ton said. “It’s Hemert.” 

“I’m afraid you’ve been fooled, 
Truxton,” the sheriff answered. “This 
is Spider Smith—broke out of Sing 
Sing prison about six months ago. I 
just had a telegram from New York 
t'o-day about him. The police said this 
fellow was hiding out on some ranch 
near Cheyenne, and wanted me to look 
around.” 

Prompted by a growing suspicion, 
Osborne stepped over and dipped his 
hand into Smith’s coat pocket. When 
his hand came out it brought the tur¬ 
quoise owl. He held it aloft; then 
walked back and placed the bit of porce¬ 
lain in Truxton’s outstretched fingers. 
The ranchman received it with a trem¬ 
ulous cry of joy. 

“My treasure!” he murmured, over 
and over again. 

Alicia’s eyes filled with tears at this 
happy and unforeseen end of the drama. 
The sheriff frowned and looked from 
one to another of the principals. 

“Well, what in the dickens-” he 

began. 

“Better ask your prisoner to explain,” 
broke in Osborne. 

“How did Hemert get this owl?” 
cried Truxton, as thoroughly puzzled as 
the others. "How did it come to be in 
his pocket ?” 

Spider Smith, finding himself the 
center of interest, smiled faintly. “I 
just naturally helped myself to it,” he 
said. “Lifted it from Osborne’s 
pocket.” 

“But I don’t understand what it’s all 
about,” protested the sheriff. “Won’t 
somebody explain?” 

“It’s a long story, sheriff,” Osborne 
replied, “and Mr. Truxton must hear 
it first. Afterward, if he is agreeable, 
you shall know.” 

“I don’t wish to hear any of your 
stories!” declared Truxton. “I’ve 
heard enough. You and Hemert were 
partners in this scheme to rob me of 
my treasure. Take Osborne with you, 
sheriff.” 

“Hold on,” Smith protested. “Os- 
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borne’s no pal of mine. I'm mighty 
particular who I work with. Osborne 
got me to come in here to-night to open 
the safe for him. He had the owl in his 
pocket. I didn’t know what it was at 
the time, but imagined it was valuable, 
so I helped myself.” 

“You say Osborne asked you to open 
the safe?” questioned the amazed 
sheriff. 

“He wanted to put the owl back,” ex¬ 
plained Alicia. “Oh, it is all my fault. 
Don’t blame Mr. Osborne. I can ex¬ 
plain everything.” 

The sheriff shrugged his broad shoul¬ 
ders. “Your daughter seems to pos¬ 
sess the key to the whole situation, 
Truxton,” he said. 

The ranchman, more perplexed than 
the sheriff,, gazed first at Osborne, and 
then back to his daughter. He was 
about to speak, when Alicia bent over 
and whispered something in his ear. 
What she had to say apparently car¬ 
ried weight, for Truxton looked over 
to the sheriff and said: 

“I’ll hear what she has to say, sheriff. 
You needn’t stay any longer. Take 
Hemert along with you.” 

“What about this man?” The sheriff 
nodded toward Osborne. 

“I’ll be responsible for him,” de¬ 
clared Alicia. 

The sheriff smiled and bowed. “Very 
good. That’s sufficient. I put him in 
your charge, Miss Truxton.” Then he 
took Smith’s arm. “Come along, 
partner.” 

“Just a minute,” broke in Osborne. 
“I think your prisoner has one thing 
more to confess.” 

“Eh, what’s that?” The sheriff 
stopped. 

“The fellow the punchers caught last 
night, who got away from them later, 
didn’t happen to be the right one, after 
all,” Osborne explained. 

“Oh, it was Hemert, was it?” cried 
T ruxton. 

“What makes you believe I was a 
visitor here last night?” Spider Smith 
asked, speaking directly to Osborne. 

“Why ?” Osborne laughed. “You 
confessed it to me this afternoon. I 
wormed it out of you. You said-” 


“Oh, no, I didn’t,” Smith interrupted. 
“You made up the whole story yourself. 
Thought you were a regular Sherlock 
Holmes, didn’t you?” Smith grinned 
at the recollection. “That story you 
made up was so good I hated to spoil 
it, so I let you ramble on. Because I 
didn’t deny your charges you jumped to 
the conclusion that I was the guilty 
party. Well, I wasn’t. I was in Chey¬ 
enne last night—from six o’clock until 
midnight—and two of the other boys 
were with me. Ask them if you want 
to.” 

“But—but your arm,” Osborne pro¬ 
tested, chagrined at this announcement. 

Smith rolled up his sleeve and smiled. 
“Don’t see any evidence, do you? Oh, 
I squirmed, all right, when I was talking 
to you this afternoon, but it wasn’t from 
a wound—it was from rheumatism.” 

Osborne seemed dumfounded. “If 
it wasn’t you, who could it have been ?” 
he asked. 

Smith rolled down his sleeve. “Well, 
I’ll give you a tip,” he said. “Suppose 
you go into the kitchen and ask the 
Chinese cook how he got the bullet in 
his shoulder. I happened to see him 
fixing a bandage this morning. When 
he caught sight of me he ducked. I 
was wise right away, but I didn’t think 
it was up to me to squeal. It’s against 
my code.” 

Before any of the listeners could re¬ 
ply to this, Osborne, whose eyes had 
been attracted to the heavy curtains be¬ 
tween the two rooms, sprang forward. 
Jerking aside the curtains he was just 
in time to see Chee Sam vanish through 
an open window. The cook had appar¬ 
ently listened to all that had been said, 
and at the mention of his own name had 
taken flight. Osborne was preparing to 
give chase, when Truxton halted him. 

“Stay here!” he cried. “Let the 
Chinaman go. If he’s innocent he’ll 
come back, and if he isn’t—it’ll be good 
riddance. I’ve rather suspected him 
lately.” 

“He has been acting queerly for the 
past month,” Alicia put in, recalling in¬ 
stances when she had come upon him 
unexpectedly in the hall. “But I never 
thought he would do a thing like this.” 
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“He was probably aware of my treas¬ 
ure,” the ranchman said, “and wanted 
to get possession of it. Apparently he 
knew its value.” 

The sheriff, who had. listened pa¬ 
tiently to all these remarks, and who 
found himself still in the dark, shook 
his head slowly. “Well,” he observed, 
“this has been a night of mystery and 
excitement, hasn’t it? I guess there is 
nothing to keep me here now. I’ll travel 
back to Cheyenne with my prisoner. If 
you should need me later”—his eyes 
rested , upon Osborne again—“just 
phone me, will you ?” 

Spider Smith, alias Hemert, who 
lapsed into silence following bis state¬ 
ment, seemed quite ready to accompany 
his captor. And as he walked out of 
the room he never once turned back. 

When the sheriff and his man had 
disappeared, Truxton turned to his 
daughter. “Now, Alicia,” he said, 
“what’s your story?” 

Alicia began from the first, from the 
moment Osborne had arrived at the 
ranch house on the previous afternoon. 
Mr. Truxton listened without interrupt¬ 
ing, although several times his eyes 
twinkled; and when the girl had finished 
he put out his arms and gathered her 
within them. 

“How foolish you have been,” he 
said. “But the turquoise pwl is safely 
back, so we need not worry.” 

“Yes,” she replied; “the owl is back, 
thanks to Mr. Osborne.” 

The ranchman regarded Osborne 
with level, inquisitive eyes. “Young 
man,” he began, “I want to apologize 
for whatever I have said against you in 
the past. In spite of the fact that 
you’re an agent of the infamous Blumly 
you-” 

“Was an agent,” Osborne corrected. 
“I resigned this morning.” 

“Resigned! Why ?” 

“Mr. Blumly came to Cheyenne this 
morning and expected me to leave with 
him to-day for China. I refused be¬ 
cause—because-” 

“Because?” urged the ranchman. 

“Because your daughter had placed 
the turquoise owl in my care. I had 
promised to return it to the safe. I 
<4A 


knew she depended upon me. Had I 
left the city this morning I would have 
failed to carry out my pledge.” 

“And you gave up your position—to 
help me?” Alicia asked, while a quick 
color dyed her . cheeks. 

“I gave up my position,” Osborne re¬ 
turned, “because I wanted to make good 
my word. I think there was some doubt 

as to-He hesitated, as if what he 

had to add was unpleasant. “Mr. Trux¬ 
ton,” he continued, “you mentioned 
Hankau yesterday. May I ask why ?” 

The ranchman frowned. “The fact 
is, Osborne,” he explained reluctantly, 
“I have listened to the stories that arc 
in circulation in that part of China. I 
took them, of course, for the truth. 
About three years ago, when I was in 
that city, a certain fnerchant in High 
Tau Street had a rare Baluster plate. 
You were commissioned by your firm 
to get it. It was a known fact that the 
merchant refused to sell to you. Sev¬ 
eral days later the merchant was found 
murdered in his shop, while the plate 
had disappeared. You left town sud¬ 
denly, and the porcelain appeared mys¬ 
teriously in the Blumly Brothers' store 
in New York.” 

“That story has followed me all these 
years,” Osborne answered. “All the 
evidence was against me. But I was 
ignorant of the affair until a friend of 
mine told me of the rumors. It so hap¬ 
pened that I struck a bargain with that 
merchant, and gained possession of the 
plate just a few hours before he met his 
death, and I left the city immediately. 
After I had departed I presume some 
unknown came to the shop—perhaps to 
rob—and was discovered by the 
merchant, with the result we all know’. 
That is the only explanation I can of¬ 
fer. Owing to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances I was at once suspected.” 

“It was wrong of me to believe those 
rumors in the first place,” said Truxton, 
“but I did. And yesterday, when I 
learned whom you represented, I natu¬ 
rally mistrusted you. But we will let 
that pass. Any man who will go 
through what you have in the last two 
days deserves to be believed.” 

“Now that everything is happily 
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ended,” said Alicia, “it seems that Mr. 
Osborne has suffered the most. He is 
minus a position, and-” 

“And your prisoner,” added Osborne. 

“Well,” Mr. Truxton said, his eyes 
twinkling as he caught the look that 
passed between the youpg man and the 
girl, “as long as you are the cause of 
Mr. Osborne’s misfortune, Alicia, I 


suppose it is only right that you should 
make some reparation.” He cleared his 
throat and tried to look unconcerned. 

“If you two will kindly assist me up 
the stairs,” he went on, “I’ll let you set¬ 
tle this matter in your own way. I don’t 
think I am competent to render a deci¬ 
sion. You’ll be able to work it out by 
yourselves, I dare say.” 


For Future Ages 

IF, several thousand years from now, the scientists of some new race of the earth 
* delve among the ruins of London, and discover the great Egyptian obelisk, 
“Cleopatra’s Needle,” which now stands on the Thames Embankment, and whose 
mate is in Central Park, New York, those curious investigators will find a wealth 
of material for instruction in the ways of the Anglo-Saxon race. Into the large 
base upon which the London obelisk was erected were placed the following articles, 
before it was sealed up for all time: 

Standard foot and pound; bronze model of the obelisk, half-inch scale to the 
foot; copies of Engineering printed on vellum, with plans of the mechanical con/ 
trivances employed in erecting and transporting the obelisk, together with its com¬ 
plete history; a fragment of the obelisk itself, chipped from it in the process of 
leveling the base; jars of Doulton ware; complete set of British coinage, including 
an Empress of India rupee; standard gauge of one thousandth part of an inch; 
baby’s feeding bottle and children’s toys; parchment copy of Doctor Birch’s # trans- 
latiort of the obelisk’s hieroglyphics; portrait oLQueen Victoria; Bibles in French 
and English, the Hebrew Pentateuch, the Arabic Genesis, and a translation into 
two hundred and fifteen languages of die sixteenth verse of the third chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel; a shilling razor; Bradshaw’s Railway Guide; case of cigars; 
some pipes; box of hairpins and sundry articles of feminine adornment; a 
hydraulic jack used in raising the obelisk; specimens of wire rope and submarine 
cables; twenty-four maps of London; copies of daily and illustrated newspapers; 
a two-foot rule; a London directory; a Whitaker’s Almanack; and last, photo¬ 
graphs of twelve beautiful Englishwomen of the day. 


Honor the Birds 

A MEMBER of the Boston Society of-Natural History reports that he gave a 
young robin sixty-eight earthworms in one day. A young crow will eat 
twice its weight of cutworms a day. Think what this means to the gardener. 
“Could we grow anything at all without the help of ‘thfe birds.?” exclaimed a 
gardener when told of it. 

In the crop of a.nighthawk were found five hundred mosquitoes. That bird 
did the duty of tenscore screens. Think of the discomfort, to say nothing of the 
disease, he prevented! 

In view of these .facts, one is almost willing to accept the statement of a well- 
known French scientist, who has asserted that without birds to check the ravages 
of insects human life would vanish from this planet in the space of nine years. 
But for the vegetation the insects would perish; but for the insects the birds, 
would perish; and but for the birds vegetation would be destroyed. Nature has, 
therefore, formed a delicate balance of power which cannot be disturbed without 
bringing great loss and unhappiness to the world. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A COSTLY MUFF. 

before the elevens fanned 
for the kick-off, the cap- 
called his men around 
Paul Mowery never 
jot the drawn face of his 
leader, the earnest way he punctuated" 
his pleading words by smiting his open 
palm with his fist. 

“Remember, fellows,” Captain Dock- 
ett said;, his voice hoarse and his eyes 
glaring, “no fumbling to-day! When 
you get hold of that ball hang on to it 
like grim death. Never let go of it un¬ 
til the referee pries it away. Give us 
something to be proud of to-night. It’s 
in you; yop can do it.” He pointed his 
finger at them warningly, ominously. 
“But no furrjbles! That’s all. Now 
let’s go get ’em.” 

Mowery trotted soberly off to his po¬ 
sition,' feeling that it would be a truly 
disgraceful thing to miss a pass or even 
juggle a punt. All that season wretched 
handling of the ball had been the var¬ 
sity’s glaring weakness. The coaches 
had worked hard to eradicate it, but it 
persisted in’ cropping out unexpectedly. 
And now here was the whistle shrilling 
for the big game of the year, and the 


fault was still uncorrected. Paul knew 
that every one of his teammates had 
vowed to fasten to the leather as if his 
fingers were held there with glue. But 
a mere resolve couldn’t remedy a flaw- 
in a chap’s ability. Mowery was wor¬ 
ried, irritable. 

He realized that the hardest task 
would fall upon him. He was the sur¬ 
est man on the squad to send far down 
the gridiron when the enemy was in 
possession of the ball. Mowery never 
missed a tackle in an open field. His 
arms closed like vises around the pump- 
ing legs of flying runners. He was 
fairly proficient at catching the high, 
soaring spirals that came twisting his 
way, but the fumbling epidemic had 
spread to him. Occasionally he would 
make a glaring muff. It was the despair 
of the coaches and the bane of the team. 

So Mowery remained in the back¬ 
ground at least half of the game, stew r - 
ing and fuming. He had plenty of lei¬ 
sure to work himself into a case of 
nervous collapse. Only once in every 
four tries would the little field general 
of the other team attempt to advance 
the ball by boosting it toward Mowery. 
Then, at the dull boom of the cleated 
shoe striking the hollow leather, he 
would race fearsomely under the twist- 
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ing speck that looked about as big as a 
pear against the blue. The rest of the 
time he roved alertly about, watching 
the distant elevens like a hawk for some 
runner to break through the wall of 
the varsity’s defense. He grew chilled 
with the waiting. Then his side would 
get the ball, and he would forget every¬ 
thing in his frenzy to retrieve the pre¬ 
cious yards. 

But gradually his fears were dissi¬ 
pated. On the side lines the coaches 
breathed audible sighs of relief. The 
team wasn’t fumbling to-day. Dockett 
was encouraging them like a captain in¬ 
spired, calling to them, slapping them 
on their backs. The man who missed a 
signal would fail a friend; if anybody 
fumbled it would be the unpardonable 
sin. That’s the spirit he instilled. It 
became as easy to tear that oval of in¬ 
flated leather from any of them as it 
would have been to wrench off an arm. 
They hugged it jealously; they became 
submerged in the one great need—to 
hold the ball. 

Such combined tenacity of purpose 
bore golden fruit. Along in the second 
half the varsity fought its way to within . 
striking distance of the adversary’s 
goal. Then Trenchard dropped back 
and sent a field goal spinning over the 
bar for three points. It was the first 
Score of the afternoon. The varsity 
fanned grimly out for another kick-off, 
faces expressionless. That old bugaboo 
of a costly fumble was still before their 
eyes. The cheering that came from the 
stands fell on deaf ears. The game 
wasn’t over yet, and not for a minute 
could the eleven forget its old weak¬ 
ness. It was well to be on guard. 

It was mostly up to Mowery now. 
He felt that his teammates were looking 
to him anxiously. If he could continue 
to grip the ball unerringly as he had 
done his opponents would be held in 
check. The varsity could play on the 
defensive, “play it safe.’’ It all rested 
with him. He kept repeating it to him¬ 
self, over and over again—that it was 
up to him. The big responsibility of it 
rested heavily on his shoulders. What 
if the -worst happened ? What if he 
dropped one of those long kicks, and 


one of the covering ends of the enemy 
grabbed it up and ran over the line for 
a touchdown ? He brooded on that 
dreadful possibility; and that was bad 
for him. 

Twilight was casting its film across 
the scene. Beyond the fence the tall, 
gaunt trees creaked dismally in the cold 
breeze. The crowded stands looked 
somber in that fading light. The elev¬ 
ens themselves looked like crouching 
gnomes. The goal posts resembled 
nothing so. much as a bleached skeleton 
in its white paint. Mowery shook off 
the feeling of depression resentfully. 
What right had everything to conspire 
to unman him? The very crowd sat in 
silence, sitting in impartial judgment 
upon him. He was being made a scape¬ 
goat. 

Suddenly he heard a great, booming 
sound, exaggerated on his acute hearing 
uptil it had the volume of surf crashing 
on. a beach. He looked up mechani¬ 
cally. High up in the darkening ether 
he saw a black object floating. It might 
have been a wheeling bird. For a brief 
second he watched it, frowning. It was 
getting too dark to play football, any¬ 
way. A vast disgust for the game over¬ 
came him. Then a frantic shout that 
came nearer and nearer aroused him to 
belated action. He glanced hastily that 
way. 

Another young gladiator of the grid¬ 
iron was tearing toward him, black hel¬ 
met bobbing. Mowery saw the laven¬ 
der stripe in the stockings twinkling as 
the owner dashed at him, yelling as he 
came. Back of him was a ruck of fall¬ 
en, tangled men. Still others were 
crawling to their feet and running like 
mad toward Mowery. Paul knew what 
it all portended. Lavender and black 
were the varsity’s colors, and that little 
chap in the black helmet was tearing 
back to support him. That speck up 
there in the sky wasn’t a bird at all'l it 
was the ball—the ball he must catch! 
Dockett, the whole college, had given 
him a sacred trust to perform. It was 
the enemy’s last despairing kick he must 
handle. He sprinted to get under it, 
forcing his protesting muscles to obey 
his dormant will. He slipped, righted 
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himself with a suppressed cry of fear, 
and sprinted on. 

The very earth was quaking with the 
poUnding of feet that were bearing re¬ 
morselessly down upon him. Mowery 
knew that the second the falling ball 
lodged against his breast he would be 
pounced upon ferociously by a savage 
horde. He could make out the lacing 
on the ball now. He felt the thudding 
impact against his breastbone, felt a 
hot, panting breath right on his cheek. 
The enemy’s ends had covered that kick 
miraculously. He made a frantic, in¬ 
effectual grab. He heard a wild roar, 
a wild scramble at his very feet. Then 
he felt foolishly alone. He had muffed 
the ball. 

When he screwed up his courage suf¬ 
ficiently to look, it was all confused to 
him, unreal. Beneath the varsity goal 
posts a little pyramid of figures was 
piled. Other figures were flashing past 
him in the gloom, helping to swell, the 
size of that blighting mound under tlie 
goal. The pudgy little referee arrived, 
grunting, on the scene, and dived into it 
headlong, prying it apart. He delved 
until he got the ball. Then he faced, 
about, and came stalking out toward 
where Paul Mowery still stood stupidly. 
The air was alive with flags, but they 
weren’t lavender and black flags. 

The referee chased the dazed Mow¬ 
ery peremptorily behind his own goal. 
That young man stumbled thither with 
hanging head, He didn’t dare look at 
his teammates lined up under the posts. 
But he heard his captain choke back a 
groan. He would have given ten years 
of his life to prevent that rival touch¬ 
down. True, no word of censure was 
offered him, but that didn’t make it any 
easier. 

He didn’t have the heart left even to 
run forward and fling up his arms in a 
vain, stereotyped attempt to block that 
^bal from touchdown. Blindly he 
started to take up his formerly honored 
position in the kick-off formation. But 
it was Dockett who caught his arm and 
'drew him dumbly but eloquently into a 
forming circle. All around that circle 
reeled capering students in the snake 
dance of victory. Dockett gamely led 


their wailing cheer for the team that 
had beaten them. The game was over. 
And it was Paul Mowery’s miserable 
muff of a soaring punt that had cost his 
college the victory. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE OLDER HEAD. 

A/IOWERY reached the comparative 
^^ seclusion of the dressing room 
firmly convinced that he would never 
be able to look his fellow man in the 
eye again. He had done a terrible 
thing. The work of months had been 
undone. It was Dockett’s last year, his 
last chance gone glimmering. He 
would never get over the bitter disap¬ 
pointment of leaving college without 
having captained a winning team. It 
was tough on Dockett, and Mowery 
alone was to blame; he had failed igno- 
miniously. It wasn’t himself alone he 
had hurt; he had hurt others irrepa¬ 
rably. 

Still, no one said'a word to him. He 
wished that they would rake him over 
the coals—teammates, the subs, coaches, 
trainer, rubbers—all of them. He de¬ 
served to be jumped on unmercifully. 
This way he felt ostracized, no longer 
fit to associate with his fellow beings. 
It would be the loneliness of his position 
that would be hardest for him to bear. 
He alone was responsible for that de¬ 
feat. He had brought downright dis¬ 
honor upon the college colors. Perhaps 
he might have used kinder words, but 
he was in no mood to spare himself. 

One thing he wanted now that was 
within reach, and that was to escape. It 
was left him. That miserable muff 
would have to be lived down somewhere 
else. Meanwhile, he couldn’t face his 
classmates day after day—in chapel, on 
the campus, at recitations. He wouldn’t 
be wanted in the rooms nights when the 
rest of the fellows lounged, around on 
the sofa pillows and smoked their 
stubby pipes fraternally. He wouldn’t 
be able to stand the accusing self-con¬ 
sciousness of it all. He would run 
away and start life all over again under 
an assumed name. 

Abruptly he arose and left the dress- 
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ing room, stiff-backed, not daring to say 
good-by to a soul. It would only make 
him suffer more if they tried to per¬ 
suade him to stay. No, he would sneak 
back to his room, pack a suit case, and 
catch the evening train out of town, 
using the side streets to reach the sta¬ 
tion. He fled as if pursued by demons. 

The sacred campus was being pro¬ 
faned by a howling mob of celebrating 
visitors.: Mowery made out the charred 
spot around the hallowed old cannon 
—relic of revolutionary days—and 
looked away quickly,. a blur of bitter 
tears in his eyes. But for his awful 
bungle • Dockett would be touching a 
match to a monster bonfire around that 
scarred old cannon to-night. But no 
blaze would light up the sleepy, ancient 
elms. The college tried to forget de¬ 
feats as quietly as possible. Here was 
a defeat it would never forget, condone, 
or forgive. Mowery groaned in an¬ 
guish of spirit. 

Arrived at his room, he feverishly 
began to pack his belongings. He has¬ 
tily flung off his coat, fearful lest his 
roommate return and catch him before 
his premeditated flight could be put into 
effect. Too much luggage would look 
suspicious. He might be stopped on the 
street. So out of the closet he took a 
small hand bag that could be partially 
hidden under his raincoat. He could 
send back for his trunk., but he must 
pack that, too, before he left. He didn’t 
want to give anybody at the college any 
more trouble. 

He was interrupted. A light tap 
sounded on the door, and Paul straight¬ 
ened as if shot. He had been bending 
over his open trunk, tremblingly tossing 
in suits that he didn’t stop to fold, shoes 
with the trees in them still, shirts, 
sweaters, and a tennis racket. For a 
space he thought of riot answering the 
summons. Probably the person knock¬ 
ing for admission would conclude that 
no one was at home, and go away. But 
he abandoned that as cowardly. He 
couldn’t be made to keep on there 
against his will. 

“Come—come in!” he called doubt¬ 
fully, facing the door in expectation. 

It was McGregor who entered brisk¬ 


ly, no less a personage than the head 
coach himself. That gentleman glanced 
swiftly, comprehensively around, noted 
the scattered belongings on the bed, the 
significantly open hand bag, the yawn¬ 
ing trunk. His kindly gray eyes gleamed 
knowingly. The head coach was no 
longer young; he was losing some of 
the sandy hair from off the top of his 
head, but he had a kindly understand¬ 
ing of youth and its follies. 

“Where were you going, Mowery?” 
he asked cheerfully, helping himself to 
a seat like the most welcome of callers. 

“Away, sir,” vaguely answered Paul, 
not quite sure himself of his destina¬ 
tion. „ “It’ll probably be West. The 
governor used to have some relatives 
out there.” 

The coach was nodding indulgently, 
apparently totally innocent that Paul 
contemplated anything out of the ordi¬ 
nary. “But why not postpone the trip a 
while, Mowery?” he questioned casu¬ 
ally. “By to-morrow morning, say, you 
won’t feel so much like it, I’ll warrant. 
It’s well to consider these big steps 
carefully, and leave the final decision, 
perhaps, to older heads. If it isn’t too 
personal, I’d like to have you tell me 
just why you’re leaving college?” 

“I—I—well, I can’t stay after—after 
this afternoon.” 

At that McGregor laughed unaffect¬ 
edly. “Nonsense, Mowery!” he cried 
gayly. “But I thought you’d take that 
little fumble too seriously, and get freak 
ideas into your head about it and the ■ 
blighting consequences, so I hustled 
around to reason with you. After all, 
it was mostly your temperament that 
did it. You were under too much of a 
tension. You got to thinking what an 
awful thing it would be if you dropped 
one of those kicks. Well, the tension 
got too great for you to bear, your 
nerves began to flutter, and-” 

“Don’t try to excuse me, sir!” inter¬ 
rupted the young man fiercely. “It was 
a rotten muff, and I don’t 'deserve par¬ 
don. Why, the ball wasn’t even a 
twister! I’ll never be the same after 
this—never!” And Paul sank-into a 
chair and buried his head in his hands, 
fingers tensely interlocked. 
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“And yet, while you were mentally 
all right,” went on the unperturbed Mc¬ 
Gregor quietly, “I counted at least 
twenty punts. you handled faultlessly. 
You only botched one. That’s a very 
fair average.” 

However, Paul Mowery wasn’t to be 
consoled by any such sophistry. “It 
was rank!” he muttered stubbornly. 

The coaqh got out his pouch of to¬ 
bacco, and prepared to smoke comfort¬ 
ably while he talked. “Mowery,” he 
said, clearing his throat, as if for a long 
speech, “you weren’t to blame at all. 
It’s the way we look on sports in our 
colleges. We take them too seriously. 
The desire to win is abnormally devel¬ 
oped. It’s all out of proportion—the 
traditions to be upheld, the hysterical 
mass meetings. I’m against all of it!” 

Paul was staring at him in amaze¬ 
ment, the personal aspect of it tempo¬ 
rarily forgotten. “But surely, sir, you 
believe in college spirit?” he asked, in 
awe, shocked at this open treason. 

“Yes, of course; but it’s played up 
too strong.” The blue smoke wreaths 
were curling about the coach’s head 
like drifting gauze. “Here’s your own 
case, for instance. Your imagination 
had been inflamed until you looked upon 
the winning of that football game to¬ 
day as the biggest thing in life. You’d 
have gladly made any sacrifice to hold 
that last kick.” 

'.“I’d have given a leg!” declared Paul 
passionately. 

McGregor seemed pleased at that ad¬ 
mission. “Of course you would,” he 
said, as if clinching an argument; “so 
would I—twenty years ago. But I’ve 
outgrown that abnormal point of view. 
The older you grow the less you care 
about trifles. When you come right 
down to it, what’s a football game, any¬ 
way?” 

“It’s something mighty fine!” burst 
forth the younger man enthusiastically. 
“Why, it helps to make men of weak¬ 
lings, teaches self-restraint, rounds out 
character! It helps to prepare a fellow 
for the battle of life that follows.” 

“But, after all, it’s only a game—only 
playing at real life,” said the coach care¬ 
lessly. “Out in the world, Mowery, 


you’ll find that being able to hold onto 
a football at a critical stage of a game 
isn’t going to help you very much. 
Why, some of the best men who ever 
donned the moleskins are failures in 
business!” 

“Better to fail once than twice, any¬ 
way,” doggedly mumbled Paul, under 
his breath. 

But McGregor wasn’t through with 
him yet. “After all, it v/as a little thing 
you did to-day when you lost that game 
for us. But if you turn tail now and 
run away you’ll always be remembered 
here as a coward who couldn’t stand the 
gaff. You’ll ruin your college career. 
Yes, it was a little thing, I’m telling 
you, but all the same you’ve got to con¬ 
quer it, not flee from it. Isn’t there 
something that will help you to stay? 
Some day something will happen to you 
that will open your eyes. You’ll get the 
proper perspective, the right values. 
You think now that you’ve been tested 
and found wanting, but you haven’t.” 

“I wish I could think that way, sir,” 
said Mowery wistfully. 

“You will in time,” said the coach 
positively. “Think, Mowery; think 
hard ! Isn’t there something, somebody 
that you owe it to as your duty to stiqk, 
somebody that you’d be sorry to disap¬ 
point by leaving? Your father, for in¬ 
stance? He must have plans for you 
when you are graduated.” 

“I’m an orphan, sir,” said the other, 
looking about him in harassed manner. 
“But there is some one—else.” 

The coach unexpectedly rose to his 
feet and knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe. “Good!” he said, because he had 
hearfl all that he wanted to hear. “Mow¬ 
ery, I won’t pry into your affairs far¬ 
ther, but my guess is that it’s a girl. 
Well, there’s the door, and that clock 
on the mantel says you’ve got just 
about time enough to catch the last train 
out of town to-night. I won’t interfere 
if you’re still set on going. But if you 
sleep on it you’ll stay for good. Which 
is it, Mowery?” 

Slowly Mowery lifted a pair of trou¬ 
sers out of the yawning trunk,, suspend¬ 
ers dangling, and hung them aip-in the 
closet. Then he came back and kicked 
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the hand bag into a corner of the room, 
grinning constrainedly. It was a good 
sign—that grin.- 

“It’s a bet, sir!” he said frankly, 
holding out his hand diffidently. “And 
thank you for showing me what a fool 
I’ve been making of myself. You were 
yery patient.” 

CHAPTER III. 

CROSSING THE RUBICON. 

AFTER the coach had taken his de- 
parture, satisfied, Mowery felt that 
he was on the verge of taking a new 
lease on.life. McGregor’s common-sense 
lecture had mitigated the enormity of 
the football mart's offense somewhat. 
Perhaps, after all, he wasn’t wholly a 
lost soul. This looking at a serious game 
like football in the light of “sport for 
sport’s sake” was a new wrinkle to him, 
but it was worth a trial when advocated 
by an old football star. Then it might 
be that he would one day get his chance 
to wipe out the butter-finger work. He 
told himself, with clenched hands and 
tragic expression, that he would live for 
that. McGregor himself had hinted 
that there would be a “come-back” for 
him. Well,, he would look forward to 
it. He began to feel better. 

, Everywhere, he was quick to dis¬ 
cover, he was shown the greatest con¬ 
sideration. None of the fellows dis¬ 
cussed football in his presence. He was 
invited out just as before, and made to 
feel generally that he was the plaything 
of hard luck. The muffer’s heart was 
grateful to overflowing,. but he didn’t 
want the sympathy of the college. What 
he craved was the undergraduates’ re¬ 
spect, their confidence. He was going 
to try hard to win back those things. 
Still, a year was a long time to wait. It 
never occurred to him that his opportu¬ 
nity to redeem the past would come 
elsewhere than upon the gridiron. 

When the first sharp sting of what 
might have been had dulled to an in¬ 
termittent ache, he began to think of the 
girl. It was .she who had kept him 
in college unknowingly. He had heard 
that wopien always understand. In the 
old days his mother had ever been the 


final refuge, but when a boy takes off 
his knockerbockers and dons long trou¬ 
sers his troubles are told to a girl—if 
she will listen. Christine Cowles paid 
strict attention to all that Mowery said, 
but she was clever actress enough to ’ 
appear bored; she knew how to keep up 
appearances of that sort. 

Christine was called eccentric by her 
fashionable friends, but that might 
have been because she turned her ador¬ 
able nose up at afternoon .teas, and took 
to hospital work. It was really her 
stepfather who drove her out of her 
home, and it was on account of her 
Brother Gerald. Gerald was a wild 
young blade. She had earnestly tried 
to reform him, but she lacked her step¬ 
father’s cooperation. He had humored 
Gerald in all his high-rolling ways, and 
persisted in letting him overdraw his 
large monthly allowance. He settled 
debt after debt that the reckless young 
man had contracted. He didn’t seem 
to care for anything but his club and his 
bridge. He was a weak old man, with 
money-enough to throw to the spar¬ 
rows. 

But Christine was a sensible girl, and 
one evening she took her stepfather 
sharply to task for his lax methods. 
He squinted at her vaguely, and said 
something about letting the boy have a 
good time over his wild oats. She per¬ 
sisted stubbornly that she didn’t want to 
see a brother of hers make a cad of 
himself; there was the family pride to 
consider. Then the talk had grown hot¬ 
ter, more acrimonious. Miss Cowles 
was a girl of impulse and spirit, and 
liked to have her own way; she 
wouldn’t be talked down. „ 

That night she tearfully left the roof 
of her stepfather for good. She took 
up trained nursing at the Cosmopolitan 
Hospital. She was spunky, and she 
meant to support herself unless her 
stepfather humbly apologized and used 
the hand of restraint on Gerald. But 
her foster parent had apparently dis¬ 
missed her from his shallow mind. 
That’s how much he cared for his wife’s 
daughter. 

Gerald’s swift pace was the talk of 
the college. He was in Paul Mowery’s 
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class, but Paul wasn’t bragging about it. 
He was a frail youth, with an arrogant 
air that made him disliked. The fel¬ 
lows in college, who, through accidents 
in birth, didn’t own their own machines 
he treated with a condescending dis¬ 
dain. Mowery despised him cordially, 
but was sorry for him on the girl’s ac¬ 
count. 

When Mowery had first got the un¬ 
fortunate relationship fixed, he wan¬ 
dered around with the quixotic notiop 
that perhaps he would be called upon to 
“sacrifice himself on the altar of his 
love.” He had read that telling bit of 
word painting in a best seller. Here 
was the plot he dreamed of—beautiful 
girl, dashing hero, scapegrace brother. 
That was the cast of characters. Hero 
takes up I O U’s of penniless brother, 
incidentally preventing him from blow¬ 
ing out his brains rather than face a 
prison term. Girl misunderstands 
hero’s noble motive to save brother 
from disgrace. She tears off engage¬ 
ment ring, flings it at his feet, declar¬ 
ing she will never be a gambler’s wife. 
Hero suffers in silence, curly black hair 
turning gray in a night. Girl learns the 
truth by accident, dissolves in tears at 
hero’s feet. 

But all that was in his freshman year. 

.As a matter of fact, his romance had 
progressed staidly. He had sent her 
candy and flowers, and taken her to un¬ 
exciting class dances. They had quar¬ 
reled, but like true lovers had made up 
when he sheepishly admitted that he 
was a brute. Not a word of actual'love 
had passed between them. Paul would 
have felt foolish in making such an 
avowal, and Christine—well, it wasn’t 
her place. Maybe she liked him the bet¬ 
ter for his reticence. Yet a tacit under¬ 
standing seemed to exist between them. 
It was as if the formal announcement 
of their engagement was being held in 
abeyance until he was graduated. 
Neither thought it absolutely necessary 
to speak of a foregone conclusion. 

But; here was a serious barrier 
springing up. Paul thanked his lucky 
stars that^he hadn’t sent her tickets for 
that fatal game. She had been on duty 
in the hospital. Notwithstanding that, 


she must have heard of his wretched 
muff. He had lowered himself in his 
own eyes. He had no longer the right 
to ask a girl like Christine Cowles to 
marry him, but he wasn’t quite willing 
to give her up. He would compromise; 
he would put it up to the woman as bet¬ 
ter men before him had done. 

So he went around to see her about 
it, prepared to hear the worst. One 
stipulation, however, he would insist 
upon: He would give her up on pro¬ 
bation only—if she got to talking like 
that. He had made up his mind to re¬ 
deem himself when another football 
season rolled around. If he realized 
that a reconciliation with his girl hung 
in the balance the very sun itself could 
fall out of the sky, and he wouldn’t 
drop it—but he would like to be wear¬ 
ying rubber gloves. A break with the 
girl would act on him as but an added 
incentive. He would never muff any¬ 
thing again in his life. 

Mowery had telephoned ahead that 
he must see her on important business. 
She came into the little reception room 
of the hospital office, lovely in her blue- 
and-white striped uniform. 

“Paul!” she cried hurriedly. “I’ve 
only snatched a second off. The house 
surgeon will he perfectly furious if I’m 
not back in time to accompany him on 
his rounds. And I’ve temperatures to 
take, and beds to make, and my page 
of ‘Materia Medica’ to study. I’m 
dreadfully busy! What on earth is it? 
Couldn’t it have waited until I’m re¬ 
lieved at seven o’clock?” 

It was a minute before he could bring 
himself to say it. “You’ve—you’ve 
heard about it?” he finally gasped 
wretchedly. “My—my fumble cost us 
the game! It was inexcusable. I’m a 
failure, Christine!” 

She sat on the edge of a sofa, as if 
ready to fly at the first warning that she 
was wanted. “Paul, Paul! Shame on 
you, sir!” she said severely, shaking a 
finger at him. “Did you think I’d care 
about a silly old football?” 

“But it’s what it stands for that 
you’ve got to think about, Christine,” he 
reminded her inexorably. “It just sig¬ 
nifies that I failed in a crisis.” 
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She looked up at him serenely. “And 
granting that you did fail, as you insist 
with such a long face—what then?” 

“Why—why-” he stammered, be¬ 

wildered. Then he grasped what she 
meant to convey. “You’ll—you’ll still 
marry me, Christine?” he gasped won- 
deringly. At the open declaration he 
had never before uttered he blushed 
outrageously. “That is—I should say 

-- Oh, hang it, Christine, what’s the 

use? I do love you! But, after this— 
well, I’m not asking anything in re¬ 
turn.” 

Evidently this slip of a maid was 
trained in other arts than nursing. 
“Paul, don’t be so woebegone! Of 
course I’ll marry you! What woman 
wouldn’t marry a failure? It must be 
dreadful to be the wife of a paragon 
that never makes mistakes. I just 
couldn’t stand it; I love to sympathize 
with people.” 

Despite the open door that led into, 
the public hall, Mowery kissed her. “I' 
may not know much about holding a 
football,” said the now bold and brazen 
man, “but I guess I know how to hold 
you, Christine!” 

He would have held her in his arms, 
but she retreated into the hall, sup¬ 
pressing a happy little scream of mock 
fright. 

CHAPTER IV. 

SAME OLD STORY. 

pHRISTINE COWLES was a young 
woman who must have her own 
will above all things. What she set her 
heart upon she usually got at any cost 
—to herself. Not that she was a shrew 
—she was just a little headstrong and 
a little spoiled., 

Mowery was young, and suspected 
the presence of neither of these traits 
of character—at first. Their initial 
quarrel, in which he had sweepingly 
confessed himself at fault, had been a 
wrong beginning for him to make. It 
served to make her think that he would 
be as potter’s clay in her hands. But 
she was quickly disillusioned. 

It* was at the midwinter junior prom 
in the gymnasium that the break oc¬ 


curred. Mowery had been dancing 
with another girl, and that might have 
made Christine want to exercise her 
hold upon him. Paul started to explain 
that it was only-his roommate’s sister, 
but she broke in upon his apology with 
a merry laugh, and led him triumphant¬ 
ly off to a cozy comer. 

“Now get me some sandwiches and 
cake,” she commanded royally. “Please 
hurry back, dear, because I want to 
have a serious talk with you about Ger¬ 
ald.” 

He moved off to obey, looking very 
big and broad-shouldered in his evening 
clothes. Had he but hung onto that 
punt the previous fall he would have 
been a social lion that night. As it was, 
young fellows nudged pretty girls, and 
told again the story of his miserable 
muff in regretful whispers. The girls 
said it was a shame, and looked after 
him in sweet melancholy. Presently, he 
was back with his hands full of good 
things to eat and drink. 

Christine gave a little cry of pleasure, 
and clapped her hands. “Oh, good!” 
she exclaimed, spreading the napkin on 
her chiffon overskirt of black over lav¬ 
ender that she wore in honor of her fu¬ 
ture husband’s Alma Mater. “Now 
we’re all perfectly comfy.” Suddenly 
her face grew pensive as she daintily 
nibbled at a thin triangle of bread and 
lettuce. “Paul, dear, I wish you’d speak 
to my brother.” 

“What about, Christine?” 

She colored delicately. “He’s—he’s 
such a spendthrift,” she said equivo¬ 
cally. “It’s impossible for me to get 
him to behave. But you’re a-man; he 
would listen to you.” 

Paul stirred uncomfortably. “I’m 
afraid he wouldn’t be inclined to. take it 
in good part, little girl,” he, objected 
dubiously. “He doesn’t like me any too 
well. He might think I was trying— 
well, to boss him.” 

“But somebody’s got to boss him,” 
Christine said, eyes filling une^aje&edly. 
“He’s weakening his constitution with 
his late hours. When he is graduated 
he won’t be fit to take up Ms work in 
the world. Almost any examination tie 
is liable to flunk. He simply won’t 
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study. Then there’s always the chance 
of expulsion in disgrace.” 

“It’s tough,” said Paul awkwardly. 

Christine crumpled the paper napkin 
nervously. “Paul, I—I love my brother 
almost as much as I—I love you,” she 
continued. “I had hoped that college 
would make a man of him. But this 
wild streak—oh, Paul, he isn’t bad at 
heart! If he would only listen—if he 
only would! Pie’s just got the bit be¬ 
tween his teeth. He thinks it smart to 
have his fling. Won’t you do something 
—for my sake, dear?” 

It was hard to refuse her. “But what 
can I do?” questioned Mowery help¬ 
lessly. “He’d tell me to mind my own 
business, most likely; I’d be made to 
feel ridiculous. It isn’t quite my place, 
either, to preach to him. Your step¬ 
father-” 

Christine had stiffened in her camp 
chair primly, looking at the fidgeting 
young man in frank disapproval. “Then 
you refuse to help me in this?” she 
asked coldly through white lips. 

“It isn’t so much that, dear—not that 
at all!” he burst forth uncomfortably. 
“You don’t understand my position— 
what you’re asking. Your brother and 
I don’t speak when we meet. That’s 
because we’ve got nbthing in common. 
I believe in clean living, and he—well, 
you know what he goes in for, Chris¬ 
tine. Why, dear, if I should go up to 
him and start in to correct him he’d 
laugh in my face. I’d lower myself. 
I’ll do anything else to help you that 

“But not this?” she interrupted 
sharply again, with rising inflection, 
thinking of that other girl he had 
danced with, and that he ought to be 
punished- for that. “Very well, Mr. 
Mowery; I’m sorry-” 

Paul had been staring moodily at the 
pulley machine on the wall. At that 
ominous title she gave him his eyes flew 
back to her, startled. Her hands were 
folded'Composedly in her lap, She was 
looking'up at him impersonally. It was 
a strained situation, that required the 
.^Utmost caution, but Mowery was too 
young, too impetuous himself, to cope 
with it without disaster. 


“Christine!” he cried anxiously, puz¬ 
zled, “what have I done?” 

She tossed her yellow crown of hair 
imperiously. “Nothing; it’s what you 
haven’t done, what you won’t do, for 
—for me. Please let’s not discuss it 
further. I’m not going to get down on 
my knees and beg. What you do for 
me you must do gladly or not at all.” 

“Christine!” he cried again, this time 
reprovingly. “I’ll do something to open 
your brother’s eyes to what a fool he’s 
making of himself. But you must put 
yourself in my place, and see that he’d 
resent anything I said to him. It would 
only serve to make him go the pace 
harder. You must see it, dear!” 

The girl’s lip curled in scorn. 
“Please' don’t bother to do anything,” 
she returned, with icy indifference. 
“You’re afraid of him, afraid of being 
laughed at. Oh, yes, you are. You’ve 
owned up to it. Now I’m beginning to 
understand why you couldn’t hold that 
football.” 

“Christine!” 

“It’s useless!” she said wearily, snap¬ 
ping her fingers. “It will do you no 
good to stand there, casting about for 
excuses. You can always find them. 
Oh, there goes Ted Norcross! Won’t 
you be kind enough to call him for me, 
Mr. Mowery? I want him to take me 
home!” 

That settled it. Paul, without an¬ 
other word of protest, stumbled blindly 
after his rival of former days. 


CHAPTER V. 

OPPOUTUNK GOSSIP. 

MOWERY had no heart to remain 
for the rest of the dancing. Chris¬ 
tine went whirling around the floor on 
Norcross’ arm until poor Paul’s head 
swam at the sight. She seemed totally 
oblivious to him, enraptured with her 
old swain. He went stalking into the 
coat room directly, and got angrily into 
his belted ulster. 

It was his sudden wild desire to take 
a steamer for Africa to shoot big game, 
and never see her again. Only his black 
guide, crouching beside him at his 
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lonely damp fire in the heart of the jun¬ 
gle, would guess his secret. Then she 
would be sorry. She would have 
driven him from civilization, from his 
fellows. He would die a hermit, a rusty 
rifle beside him. Nothing would be 
found in his simple hut but her faded 
picture with its falsely smiling face. It 
would be a fine revenge for him to take. 

Around and around the campus he 
tramped, sticking close to the old 
wooden fence. The clock in the chapel 
tower struck one, but he didn’t care. He 
would stay out there all night and get 
ill from exposure, and she, the heart¬ 
less, the faithless, would repent and 
come to nurse him. That was just an¬ 
other way of making her sorry. 

Over at the gymnasium the music had 
ceased its seductive strains. From out 
that squat, ivy-covered building an in¬ 
termittent stream of young people was 
pouring, laughing and happy. Their 
voices floated distinctly across to the 
lonely watcher by the fence. The 
lights, shining through the high win¬ 
dows, winked out, one by one. Mowery 
heard the janitor closing up. He won¬ 
dered bitterly, which of those linked 
couples, slowly wandering off, was his 
girl and the obnoxious Ted Norcross. 

Then he laughed discordantly, and 
went off to bed. It was getting chilly 
outdoors, and dew was falling. 

Mowery reacted quickly from any 
calamity. It was a short jump from the 
depths of despair to the heights of 
optimism. By morning he was busy 
speculating on ways and means of win¬ 
ning back Christine Cowles. No apol¬ 
ogy would make her forget all about 
this quarrel. She wanted deeds, not 
words, this time. That she was unrea¬ 
sonable was beside the paramount ques¬ 
tion. She wanted Paul to save her 
brother, but he couldn’t make himself 
mawkish by putting his hand on that 
brother’s shoulder and asking him to 
repent. He must evolve some other 
plan. He would have to prove to Ger¬ 
ald that he was making a fool of him¬ 
self, but that was easier said than done. 

His roommate came unexpectedly, 
providentially to his rescue. That 
young man chanced to be the most 


popular member of his class. He went 
everywhere socially, and heard all the 
campus gossip. No crowd was so ex¬ 
clusive that it wouldn’t welcome him 
with open arms. Among his several 
talents he could pick rollicking ragtime 
out of the most ordinary banjo, could 
tell a story in whimsical fashion, and 
was good at “getting up things.” When 
Mowery was deep in study under the 
student’s lamp his roommate would 
come leaping up the stairs, fling him¬ 
self headlong at a sofa pillow, punch it 
into position for his head, and cross his 
knees, prone on the couch. Then he 
would regale Mowery with all the latest 
news of the college world. Sometimes 
Paul would grunt, uninterested, but on 
the night in question he closed his text¬ 
book with a slam. 

“Heard some awful scandal over at 
Dug Wolf’s this evening,” his room¬ 
mate began tentatively, expecting to 
hear the customary growl. “It seems 
that the hospital crowd of sharks is 
trimming your prospective brother-in- 
law to a fadeaway. Heard the ru¬ 
mors ?” 

That was where the book slammed. 
“No, what’s up?” asked Paul, trying to 
suppress his eagerness. 

The roommate, thus encouraged, 
warmed to the recital. “I got it all 
from that Dungalee chap, but it’s au¬ 
thentic. He loves Gerald Cowles with 
several yards of reverse English at¬ 
tached. He won’t warn him about the 
kind of a brace game he’s stacking up 
against, depend upon it!” 

“What’s the idea? Start at the be¬ 
ginning.” 

“It’s this way: Dungalee got his from 
that .gang himself.” 

“What gang?” 

“That crew of sporty medicos over 
at the Cosmopolitan Hospital. It’s a 
poker crowd that meets off hours down¬ 
stairs for a quiet little game with' lead- 
pipe accessories. It’s made up of am¬ 
bulance internes, orderlies—all.'the un¬ 
derlings of the staff. It’s run off pretty 
quiet in the stable part of the building, 
I hear.” 

Mowery had heard something, in a 
roundabout way, about those little 
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parties. “What’s Cowles doing among 
those cutthroats ?” 

“Curiosity, in the first place,” ex¬ 
plained the well-posted roommate. 
“Now he’s sore, and is out for revenge, 
but he’ll be picked clean of all his 
feathers. The game isn’t on the level, 
Paul.” 

“You’ve got proof of that?” Mowery 
started to his feet excitedly. He had 
thought of something. 

The other laughed confidently. “I’ve 
got Dungalee’s word, and that of half 
a dozen other chaps who heard him. 
The plant is so simple it’s a wonder 
Cowles hasn’t dropped on it. Dungalee 
did the second night; but he’s a little 
fellow, you know, and didn’t want to 
.start any rough-house or anything he 
couldn’t finish. He just kept away. 
Now they’ve got Gerald hooked.” 

“How is it worked?” 

“Well, in the first place, Dungalee 
says they haven’t got .much light, afraid 
of being spotted and losing their jobs.” 
Mowery’s roommate lighted a cigarette, 
and blew smoke at the ceiling. He 
kept punctuating his remarks with a 
snapping match box. “The sucker is 
always made to sit with his back to a 
thin partition, just at his shoulder is 
what looks like a knot hole with the 
light streaming through it. If he re¬ 
marks upon it before he sits down he 
is told that it is a light from the stable¬ 
man’s living quarters that he sees 
through a piece of defective boarding, 
and it’s the truth, too.” 

Mowery was an absorbed listener, 
drinking in the words avidly. 

“That ray, in reality, is made to act 
as a sort of signal. To understand what 
I mean you must bear in-mind that the 
room is dark. Well, just behind 
Cowljes’ chair, concealed by a screen, 
is stationed a chap in his stocking feet. 
He tips off the victim’s cards simply by 
placing his thumb over that knothole. 
Dungalee says he felt the fellow inad¬ 
vertently. breathing on his neck, and 
that made him suspicious. You see, the 
system oE cheating is modeled some¬ 
what after the old Indian signal fires. 
It isn’t very elaborate—just blotting out 


the spot of light once for a flush, twice 
for a straight, and three times for a 
royal, and so on. Pretty slick of our 
esteemed medical friends, eh?',' 

Paul was doing some swift thinking. 
“Pretty rotten, I’d call it,” he said ab¬ 
sently. 

“Of course, it’s none of my funeral.” 
declared the roommate righteously. 
“But I thought that you—that you— 
well, for your girl’s sake, you know, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“Thanks, old man!” Mowery 
gripped his chum’s hand silently. “I’ll 
attend to it.” 

“What are you going to do ?” 

Mowery got up, stretched, and gath¬ 
ered his memoranda together. “Old 
man,” he said flippantly, “some dark 
night I’m going to bust up that little 
party in the cellar of the Cosmopolitan 
Hospital. Meanwhile, let’s hit the hay. 
I’ve been boning away since supper; I’m 
all in.” 

Mowery, long after he heard his 
roommate’s snores beside him, was still 
wide awake, lying on his back still as a 
mouse, watching the moonlight weave 
shadows on the ceiling with the rustling 
tees’ branches outside the window. 
Those branches creaked in the night 
wind, but his usual lullaby was no seda¬ 
tive to-night. He had enough to think 
about. The gods were very kind to 
him, and he meant, to show his appre¬ 
ciation in a substantial way. What if 
Christine knew of her brother’s nightly 
gambling right under her nose, so to 
speak ? That might complicate his task. 
If she should catch him prowling 
around the hospital grounds some dark 
evening it was conceivable that she 
might think he was there to annoy her. 
Well, he would have to risk that. 

Since that night of the junior prom 
he hadn’t laid eyes on her, but he 
wasn’t worrying, because he knew 
what would bring her back to him. He 
would have to get after Gerald. And 
here was his chance made to order for 
him, thrust at him. He must embrace 
it without delay. 

He fell asleep hazily speculating 
what his girl would say when Gerald 
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thanked him in her presence, the re¬ 
pentant tears streaming from his eyes. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A PRIVATE RAID. 

'T'HE Cosmopolitan Hospital was an 
* ancient, red brick building, stand¬ 
ing well back in spacious grounds, and 
shaded by sedate old elms. On a cer¬ 
tain evening when there was no moon, 
a lurker might have been seen skirting 
the shrubbery that bordered the adjoin¬ 
ing estate. His collar was turned high, 
and his slouch hat pulled low. He 
would have passed for a burglar if it 
hadn’t been for the stylish ulster, belted 
at the back, that he wore. Cautiously 
as a cat he worked his way around to 
the back of the building. He was a 
trifle nervous about the watchman. It 
would be rather disconcerting to be shot 
at as a common thief with his girl 
withing hearing. On impulse he paused 
and looked up at the top windows of the 
dark, looming building. A railed 
wooden balcony ran along the front. 
That formed an ideal sun parlor for the 
babies of the maternity ward. Paul 
sighed and could only guess if Christine 
Cowles was on duty. He was acquainted 
with the hospital rule for nurses. It 
was turn and turn about—sometimes 
night work and again day work. He 
shook himself and went doggedly on, 
crouching low. He had some work 
himself that he was neglecting. 

Arrived at the back, he rested on one 
knee, still in shadow, and looked over 
the prospect. He was facing the 
stable portion of the hospital. Flush 
with the ground were the wide doors 
that swung open for the ambulance. 
On each side, low down, were rows of 
windows. He wondered if he could 
effect an entry through one of them. 
They glowed faintly yellow, as if from 
some light far in the basement of the 
building. 

Mowery dodged—close to the ground 
and on the balls of his feet—into the 
shadows of the towering brick wall. 
For a, while he crouched there, getting 
his breath. Cautiously he raised his 


body and tested the window under 
which he crouched. Fie didn’t half like 
this clandestine method of effecting an 
entrance, but there was no help for it. 
He couldn’t very well send in his card 
to the poker players. 

He pushed at the window sash, and 
there was a faint, rasping noise. He 
continued, very softly, to raise the win¬ 
dow by pressing his hands hard against 
the frame, and shoving upward. It 
gave with well-nigh soundless friction 
that pleased him. But a quantity of 
dust was dislodged, and got in Mow- 
ery’s nostrils, and he caught his breath 
once, caught it again, and—sneezed ! He 
dropped flat on his stomach, and waited 
in fear and trembling while that sneeze 
boomed around the world. But he 
heard no scurrying footsteps. He 
wasn’t told grimly to throw up his 
hands. After a while he got gingerly 
back to his feet, and climbed through 
the open window. Behind him he care¬ 
fully shut it, making no noise. He was 
in the dark now, but he drew a long 
breath of relief. He had covered his 
tracks and felt safer. But he was sorry 
he hadn’t brought a pocket electric lamp 
for this emergency. He did the next 
best thing—stood perfectly still until his 
eyes grew used to the darknessN. 

Gradually he was able to make out 
objects dimly. He was apparently in a 
makeshift storeroom. On all sides he 
saw great piles of barrels and boxes. 
He groped this way and that, advanc¬ 
ing a step at a time, fearful lest he 
stumble over something with a clatter in 
the gloom. All the while he kept one 
hand cautiously out in front of him. 
'Unexpectedly that hand closed on some¬ 
thing round, smooth, and cold. It was 
a doorknob. He executed a careful 
turning movement and pushed. The 
door opened, as if his touch was magi¬ 
cal. He stepped through it. 

Here the light strengthened. He felt, 
rather than saw, that he was in a vast 
space. Then his eyes flew jufound to 
discover why the - darkness was' appreci¬ 
ably dispelled. It was a riddle easy. of. 
solution; no riddle at all;*the sounds 
of low voices guided him. A great 
smear of flickering yellow light etched 
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out vividly a picture in the gloom for 
him. 

He saw men gathered around a pine 
table whereon stood a kerosene lamp. 
He counted five of them, cards in their 
hands, chips at their elbows. The light 
wavered, and he saw a slim -young fel¬ 
low bending feverishly across the im¬ 
provised gaming board. 

Gerald Cowles’ face was white and 
drawn. He spoke thickly, like a man 
who has been drinking heavily to bol¬ 
ster up his nerve. Over his shoulder a 
tiny point of light showed. Cowles 
took up his cards as Paul watched, sort- 
' ing them tremulously. At intervals 
after that the light was blotted out. It 
was plain that the lamb was losing 
heavily. Another killing was coming 
off. 

Mowery stood in the background and 
watched the players for a while. One 
was in white duck, coat open, handker¬ 
chief knotted around his neck, and 
smoking a cigarette. Another wore eye¬ 
glasses that he forever kept readjusting 
with long, snakelike fingers. Still a 
third was very quiet and phlegmatic. 
The fourth was burly and red-faced, 
and he continually growled at his bad 
luck. All four of them furtively 
watched the fifth member of that little 
pokeuparty—Gerald Cowles. The fifth 
plotter was'represented by a dark, mo¬ 
tionless shadow. 

The football man had seen enough to 
prove the charges he would make. He 
instituted a cautious retreat, meaning to 
return again with reenforcements. But 
the Fates willed otherwise. No more 
had he started backward than what was 
evidently an empty box tripped him 
noisily. Instantly he heard a cry of 
alarm at his elbow. He felt a throttling 
hand reach for his throat. The man in 
the dark was making his presence felt. 
Mowery knew then that it was too late 
for escape. He would have to bluff it 
out. < 

Vigorously he squirmed free. “Gen¬ 
tlemen,” he cried, coming boldly for¬ 
ward, “tlfis isn’t a police raid. All of 
; ypu can go except Cowles. I want to 
talk to him.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

FORCEFUL INTERRUPTION. 

AdOWERY’S words fell on an omi- 
■***■ nous silence. Those cornered 
sharpers glared at the apparition in 
'stupefaction. The young doctor of the 
glasses took them off and wiped the 
lenses with his handkerchief, blinking 
rapidly. The orderly buttoned his 
white duck coat, and threw his cigarette 
stub away. He of the phlegmatic mien 
began to pluck coins out of the jum¬ 
bled chaos of cards, chips, and money 
on the table. The burly player took to 
muttering inarticulately. Paul watched 
them all disdainfully. It was their 
move. 

“Mowery, as I live!” gasped Cowles 
weakly, mopping his face, sobered. 
“What the devil-” 

But the little party was beginning 
to collect its scattered wits. They all 
began to talk at once, and the babble 
was indescribable. The interne of the 
glasses began to question Paul’s mo¬ 
tives haughtily; the white.-suited attend¬ 
ant slipped behind him. The big, gross 
player was evidently the ambulance 
driver. He shook a huge ham of a fist 
under the intruder’s nose, and made 
threats. The phlegmatic one swore un¬ 
der his breath, calmly but continually. 
Cowles seemed to be mortally insulted, 
along with the rest. The tipper-off had 
scuttled for liberty. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” said Mow¬ 
ery protestingly. “One at a time, I 
beg of you t” Suddenly his demeanor 
underwent a change. “Because you are 
a bunch of crooks—that’s why I’m 
here, if you will have -it 1” he shouted 
abruptly in their faces. “We’ve had 
enough of this outraged-innocence stuff. 
I’m not trying to hold you up, as you 
seem to think. Cowles here can iden¬ 
tify me. I got in at a window because 
I was morally certain I’d be refused ad¬ 
mittance at the door.” 

“You’ll have to prove that ‘crook’ 
part of it,” said the young doctor with 
the weak eyes mildly. 

Cowles stepped forward arrogantly. 
“Mowery,” he declared, as if hetwould 
settle all argument pro and con, “you’ll 
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have to apologize. iTobody invited you 
to thrust yourself upon my friends this 
way.” 

Paul turned to him. “Cowles,” he 
said quite as firmly, “you listen to me! 
You’re in a nest of bad eggs here. 
You’re being skinned alive.' Have you 
ever investigated that knot hole at your 
back? Well, every hand you play is 
tipped off through it. That’s the signal. 
Come, let’s get out of here. I’ll explain 
more fully when we reach the air.” 

The mouth of the brother of Chris¬ 
tine Cowles was sagging. .“By Jove, 
Mowery, I believe you’re right!” he said 
lugubriously. “I’ll take-” 

But he never finished that sentence. 
From behind a pair of arms wound 
around Mowery’s middle. He didn’t 
struggle, but flung himself squarely 
across the table, and the orderly went 
hurtling over his head. The table was 
upset, and tfhe lamp overturned. But 
the light didn’t go out. 

The interne hastily put away his 
glasses, and rolled up his sleeves as if 
preparing for an operation. The 
phlegmatic individual jumped silently 
on ^Mowery’s back, and began to bang 
his head industriously against the table. 
But you can’t kill a football player that 
way. 

After that the fracas became general. 
Paul, casting about with doubled fists 
and upright again like a sturdy young 
oak, was glad to note that Gerald was 
fighting valiantly on his side. 

Nobody paid any attention to the up¬ 
set kerosene lamp, but it spilled its con¬ 
tents over a heap of straw in a near-by 
stall, and set it swiftly afire with its 
flaming wick. The building was old, 
and mostly of wood that had been dry¬ 
ing into tinder for years. The incipient 
fire burrowed under that straw to the 
stairs, where an efficient back draft 
formed an ideal flue. The flames roared 
hungrily upward, seeking what they 
could devour. 

The combatants still writhed on the 
floor, all attention given to their own 
affairs. Mowery broke loose from the 
scrimmage, and the smoke rolled into 
Jiis face in a great, choking cloud. That 
cooled the lust of battle in his veins. 


He looked around him in bewilder¬ 
ment. The cellar was as light as day 
now. He let out a warning yell, and 
dashed at his enemies again on the floor, 
but not to renew the struggle. 

He yanked the snarling, inextricable 
tangle apart with clawing fingers. 
Cowles was at the bottom of the heap, 
receiving hard usage. Paul shook the 
young doctor, first, into a realizing 
pense of what was happening. The 
smoke got in his throat and he choked. 

Mowery was frantic with apprehen¬ 
sion. Those sick and helpless people 
upstairs must be; saved. He left the 
rest and dashed for the stairs, but al¬ 
ready the flames had attacked them. 
At his elbow he heard a panting voice. 
Cowles was running there. 

“Say, old man, this is awful!” gasped, 
Gerald, clinging to him tenaciously. 
“Sis is up there somewhere. It’s her 
night trick this week. Say, I want to 
thank you right now. You’ve made me 
see things pretty clearly to-night. I’m 
done!” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

AT THE CRISIS. 

DAUL veered toward the windows 
* unheedingly. He kicked one out 
with his foot, and they crawled 
through, cutting themselves on the 
jagged glass. Behind them they heard 
the rest of the poker party making a 
similar exit. Outside was hubbub. A 
red glare shone in the sky. Paul paused 
only long enough to clear his lungs of 
the smoke. He heard the repeated, 
mournful clang of the town-hall fire 
bell. Men with pails of water ran aim¬ 
lessly about. In that chaotic crowd he 
lost sight of Gerald. Through the open 
front door a steady stream of stretchers 
flowed. At the sight Paul Mowery 
muttered a prayer of thanksgiving. 
The patients and infants were being 
carried to places of safety on the lawn. 

He searched anxiously through the; 
crowd for the woman he loved, while 
the flames licked greedily at the Vitals 
of the building, and the bracks of the 
walls grew hot. He spoke to many 
young nurses on the verge of hystgEfe;-- 
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but he could find no trace of Christine. 
All that any of them knew was that 
Miss Cowles had been at her post on the 
top floor, among the babies of the ma¬ 
ternity ward. He grew frantic. Some¬ 
body beside him reported that every¬ 
body was accounted for except one 
nurse and one baby. 

Mowery turned a haggard, question¬ 
ing face toward the speaker, hardly 
realizing the dreadful import of what 
he heard. Before it “sifted into his 
dazed mentality in all its horror, a cry 
of fear went up from the huddled 
crowd in the grotesque shadows of the 
stately trees. He looked up with a vast 
misgiving. 

The missing nurse had come timidly 
out on the balcony, a bundle, wrapped 
in a shawl, in her arms. She came to 
the failing and glanced over apprehen¬ 
sively. It was Christine Cowles, stick¬ 
ing by her post until the last. Paul saw 
her instantly, and fought like a madman 
to enter the building. He was held by 
a pair of husky orderlies used to han¬ 
dling strait-jacket subjects. The local 
fire department hadn’t arrived yet. Not 
a ladder was to be obtained anywhere. 

Christine was speaking from her 
eerie, flame-girt balcony, and her words 
floated down distinctly, bravely. “I’m 
hemmed in up here,” she called, a hero¬ 
ine rising superbly to the occasion. “In 
five minutes it will be too late. So I’m 
going to v risk it, and throw this baby 
down to you! Then I’.m going to jump 
myself. Get ready, somebody, to catch 
us, please!” 

No one stirred at first. But Mowery 
spoke swiftly, eloquently to his captors, 
pleading with them. Doubtfully they 
let him rise. He stepped capably for¬ 
ward while his heart beat the reveille 
to his soul. Here was what the coach 
had, meant when he had said his chance 
was'sure , to come. Yes, there were 
more important things in life than being 
able to catch a football. If he muffed 
that baby up there, for instance—but he 
wouldn’t muff it. That little, human 
life depended On him. 

'When the crowd saw he was stepping 
forwaid t$ shoulder the responsibility, 
It stepped^bajck, willing that his should 


be the blame if fle failed to make the 
catch perfectly. But he might just as 
well have been alone for all he thought 
about those shirkers. His nerves were 
like wire strings as he took up his stand 
under the balcony. 

Christine leaned far outward, and 
let go her t hold on the squirming bundle. 
Paul braced himself, judged the flying 
ball of clothes Correctly, and—made the 
catch surely! The infant howled lus¬ 
tily in his arms, and he petted it sooth¬ 
ingly. Behind him the crowd broke into 
vociferous homage, and his whole body 
glowed at the token. He had never 
got such satisfaction out of catching a 
football. He calmly handed the rescued 
baby to a nurse. No longer could they 
call him a miserable muffer. 

Up on the balcony Christine clapped 
her hands joyously. She was testing 
him unconsciously, and finding him 
all there. 

The girl stood alone on her perch of 
peril. Back of her the black smoke 
poured, shot with little tongues of flame. 
She shrank nearer the railing. Plainly 
her nerve was failing her now that the 
helpless little life that had depended 
upon her coolness was safe.- She was 
afraid to make the leap herself. 

Mowery raised his arms toward her 
appealingly. “Christine!” he called, in 
a voice that vibrated with pride, love, 
and longing. “I want you! Come, dear! 
I’ll catch you!” 

He was carried away by his new¬ 
found ability to make good. He thought 
that he could work miracles. 

She leaned toward him with a glad 
little cry, forward until she was about 
to lose her balance and fall. This 
would be the hardest feat he had ever 
attempted, but the football player 
couldn’t flinch. He spread his legs a 
little more firmly, and reached upward. 
The shock of contact would be awful, 
flinging them both to the ground. There 
would be broken bones surely, but it 
was life against limb. 

Quite unexpectedly a cheer came 
ringing from the great throng of by¬ 
standers. They flung their arms fran¬ 
tically aloft to the girl hesitating on the 
brink of the balcony. She drew back, 
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staring down amongHiem. There came 
a clatter of wheels, a snorting of rear¬ 
ing, mettlesome horses. Men in rubber 
coats and helmets ran forward, bearing 
a long, slender latticework between 
them. The hook-and-ladder company 
had arrived in the nick of time. 

Mowery had to bestir himself to be 
the first up the rungs. He jostled sev¬ 
eral firemen roughly aside, and mounted 
like a scrambling monkey. In no time 
at all Christine was cuddled trustingly 
in his arms, and he was picking his way 
carefully earthward again. Another 
salvo of applause greeted him. 

Another November, and Paul Mow¬ 
ery was catching punts again for the 
glory of the old Lavender and Black. It 


was an unfavorable day of gusty winds. 
The soaring football became the help¬ 
less shuttlecock of countless capricious 
air currents. -But catching a mere foot¬ 
ball looked easy to Mowery nowadays. 
Gridiron history repeated itself that day 
—up to a certain point. The enemy, 
remembering the previous year, played 
a kicking game. The score was close— 
seven to six in the varsity’s favor in 
the waning minutes of the final quarter 
—and the last play of the game was a 
terrific punt that Mowery handled with¬ 
out a flaw on his own four-yard line, 
with the rival ends bearing down upon 
him. High up in the stand a young 
man was hugging a young woman de¬ 
lightedly. It was Gerald Cowles, con¬ 
gratulating his sister. 


The Last Drumbeat 

IT was some time ago that, acting upon the recommendations embodied in a report 
1 by a military commission, the French government reached the conclusion that 
the drum was no longer a necessary article of military equipment. The report set 
forth that the drum was a serious incumbrance in marching; that rain impaired 
its usefulness; that its calls could not be distinguished in time of battle; that it con¬ 
sumed a period of two years to turn out an efficient drummer; and that, by aban¬ 
doning the use of the drum, many thousands of youths and men would be released 
for active service. 

Since the decision of the French government other European powers have 
followed its example in decreeing that the “drum must go.” 

The history of the drum is both ancient and honorable. The Egyptians em¬ 
ployed it, and the Greeks ascribed its invention to Bacchus. The Spanish con¬ 
queror Pizarro is said to have found drums in South American temples. The snakes 
of Ireland, we are told, fled from the Emerald Isle before the drumbeats of St. 
Patrick. The Puritans of New England used the drum as a church bell, and it 
figured frequently and romantically all through the wars of the Revolution and 
Rebellion. _ 


Playing Safe 

A N elegant time is said to have been had,” painstakingly wrote a country editor, 
“on or about last Wednesday evening, upon which occasion Mrs. Gladys 
Brown (or Browne), who claims to reside in Pardee Street, is rumored tq have 
given a reception to the ladies of the Buzz Buzz Club. A goodly number of the 
hostess’ ostensible friends are said to have been present, and it is claimed on seem¬ 
ingly reliable authority that all felt that it was, indeed, good to be there. It is 
stated that dainty refreshments were served, to which it is asserted all present did 
ample justice. It is further alleged that harmless games and friendly Converse 
followed the repast, and it is claimed that the occasion was one long ,to be 
remembered.” 

"There!” ejaculated the editor, regarding his handiwork with approval, "if 
anybody can hang a libel suit on that they are eminently welcome to do'so.’’ 





WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE. 

If you missed the first installment, this 
abridged version will prepare you 
to enjoy the rest of the story. 

B EFORE a corrupt and prejudiced court, 
Count Egbert von Guisenden, the Mas¬ 
ter of Markstein, is tried for treason against 
the kingdom' of Bresabia and sentenced to 
death on false evidence. He is thrown into 
a dungeon to await the execution, but his 
friend, Count Geselthorpe, aids him to es¬ 
cape, and they ride away to the mountains of 
Markstein, where the master’s faithful people 
are ready to defend him against the forces 
of the brutal king. Captain Velburs, his 
trusted henchman, calls the-'farmers of the 
domain to be ready for battle and proceeds to 
drill recruits in the castle yard. 

It is discovered that Baron Villinger, the 
king’s ambassador to Selzburg, has been 
seized by Velburs and held as a hostage for 
the safety of Guisenden, and is a prisoner in 
the castle. Guisenden sends a messenger to 
the king, offering to release the baron if 
terms of temporary peace can be arranged. 
The king agrees to the conditions, and the 
baron is allowed to go. Five months later 
Baron Villinger returns with his wife and his 
ward, Joan, the sister of Geselthorpe. They 
are escorted by a troop of Selzburg cavalry. 
The baron and the ladies are admitted as 
-guests, but the soldiers are refused shelter. 
The captain of the troop tells Guisenden that 
the king has given the estates of Markstein 
to Baron .Villinger, and that he will enter 
by force, if necessary. Guisenden scorns his 
threats ,an<t_£alls to his officers to turn out 
the guard.-. 

The king" arrives at Markstein with an 


army and lays siege to the castle, and the 
Lady Joan, with whom Guisenden has fallen 
in love, secretly opens a gate to the invaders 
and lets them into the courtyard, thinking to 
show her loyalty to the king, who has told 
her that Guisenden is a merciless villain. The 
Marksteiners are forced to retreat to the 
castle, which they prepare to hold for a time, 
and Guisenden tells Joan that he forgives 
her, knowing why she betrayed him. When 
alLhope of resisting the king’s forces is lost, 
a messenger arrives with a flag of truce and 
' reports that the army of Selzburg is invading 
Bresabia, and that the king wishes to make 
peace and have Guisenden lead his men to 
defend the mountain passes. 

Guisenden marches his troops against the 
invaders, but after a campaign of severe 
hardships in the snow-clad mountains, he 
finds that the Selzburgers have returned to 
their own country and abandoned the inva¬ 
sion. He returns to Markstein, and the 
treacherous king has Jhim seized and taken at 
once to Weisburg. There he is placed in 
charge of the governor of the prison, who 
gives him a summary trial and condemns 
him to death. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

AT THE LAST. 

was ten o’clock when Gui- 
;enden returned to his cell 
ifter his brief interview with 
he governor. Spring was 
lot far advanced, tyid' he 
judged that he had possibly some nine 
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hours to live and ffteditate upon his 
sins. 

How different his position might 
have been had that unfortunate chance 
not sent the Selzburgers to the right¬ 
about in the passes ! He might—what 
might he not have done with that new 
force in his life to direct his ambitious 
spirit and steady the bitterness which 
drove him to isolate himself from 
friends and look for foes where a dif¬ 
ferent light might have shown those 
willing, with reciprocity from him, to 
stretch out the hand of fellowship? 

Looking back on his restless career, 
he found no action of which he was 
ashamed. He had been harsh, cruel at 
times possibly, but his lot had been cast 
in places where the tenderer feelings 
were hard to cultivate and where a man 
learned quickly to rate the lives of oth¬ 
ers as lightly as his own. But did 
he stand once more a free man, with 
the page of the past turned over and a ' 
clean leaf ready for the writing of the 
future, one pure image ever before his 
mind would have kept him striving con¬ 
stantly upward, content though his best 
action earned hut the smile of friend¬ 
ship from her on wffiom he had set his 
heart. 

But was everything ended ? The 
sense of unreality was still with him, 
and he could not bring himself to look 
upon his span as run. Nine hours left, 
and his condemnation a secret—for 
what could he hope? Reason answered, 
“Nothing!” but hope welled strong and 
snapped its sturdy fingers with gay in¬ 
credulity in the gloomy face of logic. 

.When the jailer brought his midday 
meal Guisenden rated him soundly. 
“How now, sirrah!” he cried. “Is this 
the fare on which you would send a 
gentleman to the block, black bread and 
brackish water with which to hearten 
him for the knife? Is there neither 
meat nor wine in this den of thieves?” 

“ ’Tis the prison fare, and if you like 
it not you are welcome to leave it to 
those with appetites less haughty,” an¬ 
swered the fellow churlishly. 

“You have an officer without the 
door.” Guisenden said. “Convey him 
my compliments, and ask him if it is 


not reasonable that a condemned man 
be allowed at least the memory of a 
tasteful meal to take with him on the 
long road where inns are not.” 

The jailer went out and conversed a 
minute or two with his friends. Then 
the count heard him shambling up the 
passage, growling as he went at the vio¬ 
lation of prison rules and waste of good 
provender. He returned presently, 
however, with a platter of roast beef, a 
huge chunk of white bread, and a flagon 
of sparkling wine, on which Guisendfcn, 
who was nearly famished, fell to with 
zest. 

He was still occupied with the flagon 
when his door was flung open and a 
priest entered. “What, my son,” mur¬ 
mured the visitor, as the bolts were 
driven home behind him, “do I find you 
dallying with wine and your end so 
near?” 

“And why not, father?” the count 
asked. “I do but use the gifts of the 
Lord as He has taught. I have had 
bread, have still wine, am of a cheerful 
countenance and strong of heart. Will 
you not pledge me in a cup, father?” 

The priest made the.sign of the cross, 
rolling his eyes toward the ceiling. “I 
came hither with a message from my 
master,” he said, “to raise your 
thoughts from earth to the judgment 
which you soon must meet. Is your 
soul dead that you can jest thus, with 
the long array of your crimes behind 
and the bar of justice before? Think! 
Think of the priest of Rolle whom you 
caused to be flogged to death; think of 
the abbey of Clebotberg where you 
burned the sacred edifice and drove out 
its chosen to perish in the snow.” 

“I have thought of both, father,” 
Guisenden replied seriously, “and I am 
persuaded that both acts will do more 
to gain me mercy in heaven than a mul¬ 
titude of prayers.” 

“Avaunt, Sathanas!” cried the holy 
man, paling with horror, and waving 
his crucifix frantically before him, 
“You blaspheme, my son! If you can¬ 
not bring your mind to dwell on holy 
things how can I grant you absolu¬ 
tion ?” 

“I thank you, father, but I need.no 
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absolution. I have made my peace with 
God, and my prayers will not need the 
help of any man,” the count rejoined. 

The cleric stopped him with crucifix 
outstretched. “Your mind is in the 
hands of the devil, who, if you fight 
him not, will take your laden soul with 
him,” said he. “I will leave you now, 
but I shall be by to soothe your passing 
when the end comes, and till then will 
pray that you may be brought to see the 
light.” Then the priest departed. 

The hours passed quickly, and the sun 
commenced his downward race toward 
the goal of the western hills, while 
Guisenden stood by his grated window 
and counted the inches of its progress. 

Two hours left. Surely it was time 
he began to regard the matter serious¬ 
ly. No, he could not believe it till he 
was on the scaffold. 

At last there came the , measured 
tread of armed men along the passage, 
the bolts were flung back, and an offi¬ 
cer entered, beckoning him to the door 
where the guards closed about him and 
began to march him rapidly toward the 
center of the fortress. 

“You seem in a hurry, sir,” Guisen¬ 
den said irritably, as the officer urged 
them forward. “Are things so out of 
gear in this state that you cannot go 
respectfully even to a funeral?” 

“There is need for haste,” was the 
reply, whereat the count slackened his 
pace as much as possible, every sense 
alert to catch the slightest sound which 
might herald a reprieve which he 
guessed his guards were straining every 
nerve to forestall. Through many pas¬ 
sages they passed, while Guisenden 
lagged in the path of those who pushed 
behind; and the officer fumed and 
cursed, no doubt extremely sorry for 
his unguarded words. But try as one 
will, one cannot prolong a journey of 
two hundred yards indefinitely, and 
presently the captive was ushered into 
a dimly lighted chamber where every¬ 
thing was ready for his reception. , 

The block stood in the center of tne 
floor on its bed of new'straw, and by it, 
masked and clad from head to heel in 
his close-fitting livery of black, stood 
the headsman of Weisburg. Waltenz 


was there, the look of devilish satisfac¬ 
tion still lighting his sallow features; 
also the advocate, and the governor 
stamping up and down, mightily pleased 
with his importance, while the walls of 
the small room were lined with pike- 
men. 

Scarcely were prisoner and escort 
within the room when the governor 
nodded to the advocate, and that wor¬ 
thy read off at furious speed the list 
of offenses, “in consideration whereof, 
the king, having taken counsel with his 
regular advisers, has found himself 
forced in the interest of the public weal 
to order that you suffer death by de¬ 
capitation.” 

“The priest is here, Herr Guisen¬ 
den,” said the governor. “You will be 
allowarl five minutes in which to make 
your peace with God.” 

Guisenden sank to his knees in an 
attitude which he strove to make suffi¬ 
ciently humble, but the priest who bent 
forward, prepared to hear a tale of 
fiendish atrocities, got no such satisfac¬ 
tion. 

. “If you have one particle of priestly 
virtue in you,” Guisenden whispered, 
“gain me all the time you can, and if I 
come out of this alive you shall have an 
abbey.” 

The father made no sign, but re¬ 
mained bent forward attentively while 
Guisenden mumbled meaningless 
phrases into his ear. 

“The five minutes are up,” said the 
governor. 

Guisenden paused anxiously as the 
priest straightened himself. Would he 
betray him ? But no—evidently he was 
more human than his looks would lead 
one to believe. 

He turned his solemn eyes on the 
governor. “Five more minutes, excel¬ 
lency !” he cried. “The tale of this mis¬ 
guided wretch is but half done, and if 
you slay him now ere his crimes are 
confessed you send him without hope 
to certain perdition.” v 

“Five minutes, then, and' not a sec¬ 
ond more.” 

The governor would no dcjibt have 
consigned his charge to perdition with 
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the utmost pleasure, but a priest had 
more power with Ludwig than the 
chancellor, and no doubt he judged it 
best not to risk his place for the with¬ 
holding of five minutes’ respite.” 

So back again they went to their 
meaningless whispering. 

“Enough! Enough!” Waltenz cried, 
as the period of grace came all too 
quickly to a close; but the priest played 
his game like a hero and insisted on 
delay. 

“All we, like sheep, have gone 
astray,” he commenced, in measured 
tones; then paused and swept a wither¬ 
ing glance about the room. 

“How is this, my lord?” he said, fac¬ 
ing Waltenz. “Since when has it been 
permitted to remain covered in divine 
service?” 

“Uncover!” cried Waltenz frantical¬ 
ly, tearing off his beaver, but not till 
every morion was removed did the 
father proceed. 

“Now to your work,” the governor 
snapped, as the last syllable was droned 
out, and the executioner stepped for¬ 
ward. 

“Will you be blindfolded, meinherr?” 
he asked. 

Blindfolding would take time, and 
Guisenden consented readily. 

So! ’Twas all to no purpose; his end 
had come. As the thick folds of the 
bandage shut the light from his eyes it 
seemed also to bar the last ray of hope 
from his heart. 

It was quickly done, and the heads-' 
man led him forward a few paces and 
bade him kneel; but as his knees 
touched the straw and his neck went 
down to the rough wood of the block 
there came the sound of hurrying steps 
without. Guisenden sprang to his feet 
and tore the bandage from his eyes just 
as the door burst open and a man en¬ 
tered. The newcomer was Greben. 

“In the king’s name!” he cried ex¬ 
ultantly, flourishing a parchment above 
his head. 

“Cut him down!” snarled Waltenz, 
whipping out his sword and rushing to¬ 
ward Guisenden, his face distorted with 
passion. 


The count sprang back, but not 
quickly enough, and a moment later felt 
the steel burning its way through his 
left shoulder. He hit out savagely with 
his clenched fist as Waltenz, carried 
forward with the impetuosity of his as¬ 
sault, crashed into him, and Greben 
sprang to his side, while the lights of 
the room spun before his aching eyes 
and the floor seemed to heave and sink 
beneath him like the deck of a storm- 
tossed ship. Then darkness blotted out 
everything and he knew no more. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

AFTER THREE DAYS. 

\\7HEN at last his senses returned, 
Guisenden found himself in a 
great bed about which the curtains 
were close drawn, while a little, shriv¬ 
eled old man with long, snow-white 
hair and a beard reaching almost to his 
waist sat by his side regarding him 
anxiously. 

“Where am I ?” asked the count. 

“In the house of Baron Villinger, 
your excellency.” 

“And-” He started up with a 

question on his lips, but such a pain 
shot through his chest that he thought 
he was rent in twain. 

“Drink this,” whispered the old man 
soothingly. “You are in the hands of 
friends, and all is well.” 

Guisenden obediently swallowed the 
potion held out to him and sank back 
wearily on his pillows, while the draft 
worked through his veins and laid its 
rest-craving heaviness upon his brows. 
His wits were all astray; his only recol¬ 
lection was of Waltenz’s wolfish eyes 
and the stab of his avenging steel, and, 
firmly convinced that he was in another 
world, he fell asleep. 

When he awoke the doctor was gone, 
and in his place sat Lady Villinger. 
The baroness had an open book on her 
lap, but it was uninteresting reading 
apparently, for it lay face downward, 
and the baroness gazed pensively, 
through the window to where, beyond 
the city walls, the long stretches of 
meadowland and cornfield, but lately 
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released' from their wintry prison, 
basked in the balmy winds of spring. 

Guisenden watched his companion 
for a time in silence. The anxiety of 
the vigil by the bedside of her spouse 
with the alarms of the days of siege at 
Markstein had added lines to her pleas¬ 
ant, matronly face and sown more 
thickly than the years the silver threads 
among her raven locks. 

“ ’Tis a fine view, madam,” he said 
at last. 

She started. “What? Awake, 
count? Herr Maartens would change 
his opinion of my nursing did he catch 
me daydreaming with a patient waiting 
to be attended to.” 

“May I ask how I come to be bur¬ 
dening your house, madam, and how 
long I have been here ?” Guisenden 
asked. 

“ ’Tis no burden, count,” Lady Vil- 
linger replied. “Our house is but a 
stone’s throw from the prison, and nat¬ 
urally when you were wounded General 
Greben brought you here.” 

“And I have been here-” 

“This is the morning of the third 
day.” 

“Three days!” 

“Yes, actually three days, during two 
of which you were delirious and we al¬ 
most despaired of saving you. And 
now, count, you will regard me as your 
jailer and will not speak again till I 
give you permission. Your wants have 
perforce been neglected, which omis¬ 
sion, if you will excuse me for a few 
minutes. I will endeavor to repair.” 

“The baron, your ladyship, is he re¬ 
covered?” Guisenden asked, as the bar¬ 
oness rose to go. 

“Yes; he had no relapse after the 
rally during which we left Markstein, 
and is now quite recovered,” Lady Vil- 
linger answered. 

“He is out at present,” she added, the 
look of anxiety returning to her eyes. 
“There is much coming and going of 
messengers in the city of late, secret 
. whisperings and meetings in lonely 
places, and I fear that there are trou¬ 
bled days in store for Bresabia. 

“But there! I am enjoining you'to 


silence, and instantly inciting you to 
talk. I know nothing of these matters, 
but the baron will be here anon, when 
you will receive all the information 
that we poor women are denied.” 

The baroness left him, and Guisen¬ 
den groaned. Coming and going of 
messengers! Secret meetings in lonely 
places! The king’s late ambassador 
concerned in the movement,' too! All 
the signs pointed to the fact that the 
spirit so long asleep was awakening at 
last, and he lay on his back, unable to 
stir. One fact alone softened the bit¬ 
terness : This roof which sheltered him, 
and beneath which he must, whatever 
his desires, spend some weeks, sheltered 
also the maid of his choice. He would 
meet her and talk with her, not on the 
old footing of haughty contempt on her 
part and bitter, unyielding pride on his, 
but as friends, whose tie was the closer 
because of the secret they shared. 

As though in answer to his thoughts, 
there came a timid knock at the door, 
and Joan entered, bearing a little tray 
on which was set a steaming dish of 
broth. 

The droop was gone from the g*rl’s 
slim shoulders, the marks of weariness 
from her eyes, and the cheeks which 
Guisenden had last seen drawn and 
pale were mantled with a shy flush 
which set his weak pulses throbbing 
with a strength, to attain which all the 
physicians in Europe might have ex¬ 
hausted their skill and drugs in vain. 

“Your excellency is better?” she said, 
coming forward and setting the tray 
down on a small table by his side. 

“I was better before your ladyship 
came,” Guisenden answered; “now, I 
am well.” 

“Then you will also be hungry, sir,” 
she returned sedately, “and you will not 
tax your strength with the paying of 
compliments till this bowl is empty.” 

The count was weak as a babe, what 
between loss of blood and lack of suste¬ 
nance, and his head swam as he tried 
to raise himself. The feeling soon 
passed, however, and presently, bol¬ 
stered about by a multitude of soft pil¬ 
lows, he made short work ofjthe bowl 
of broth, and, had he not known that 
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supplication would be useless, would 
have cried for more. 

“And now,” he said, as the last 
spoonful was finished, “the bann is re¬ 
moved, and I may question. Have you 
had news of your brother?” 

“Yes; we expect him here by the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“That is good news, indeed, for you 
doubtless heard of the misfortunes that 
befell us after you left Markstein.” 

“Yes, General Greben told us all,” 
the girl answered, with flashing eyes. 
“We women know little of what is go¬ 
ing on at court and council; but, much 
as they conceal matters from us, we can 
use our eyes, and if I be not much mis¬ 
taken the king will ere long have cause 
to regret his perfidy. And to think 
that I have bowed my knee before him, 
reverenced him as something more than 
nian, have even-” 

Her voice broke, and she paused, 
while tears trembled on the long lashes 
that hid her downcast eyes. 

“Say no more,” Guisenden begged, 
laying his hand for a moment on hers. 
“What happened at Markstein is twixt 
you and me alone, and for me it is as 
though it had never been. You will 
promise to say no more of it?” 

She was silent for a long while, but 
at last whispered a barely audible prom¬ 
ise. 

“I will not ask you to think no more 
of it,” the count continued, gaining 
courage from the ebb and flow of soft 
color in her cheeks; “I cannot quite put 
it from my own mind; indeed, I would 
not if I could, for it stands to me as 
the night on which I lost a foe and 
gained my most valued friend.” 

She flashed him then one shy glance. 
“I cannot forget it, either,” she said; 
“and though for me there is bitterness 
in the cup, it yet has its sweetness, for 
by it I learned to separate truth from 
falsehood, to see in his true guise the 
wolf who hid beneath the sheep’s wool, 
and to divine a good man e’en through 
clouds of lying and calumny which 
would have obscured his luster.” 

Then; before he could say another 
word, she fled. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A TOTTERING THRONE. 

WILLINGER came to the sick room 
' in the evening, and as he entered 
the doctor, who had been sitting with 
Guisenden, arose and left, begging the 
baron to remember that the patient was 
as yet scarce out of the- woods and 
must not be excited. 

“A pest on all doctors!” Guisenden 
cried irritably, when the cautious Maar- 
tens was out of earshot. “Come, Vil- 
linger, draw your chair close and give 
me the news. First, however, let me 
thank you for your kindness to a sick 
man. I hope my presence here will 
cause no unpleasantness at the palace.” 

The baron closed the door carefully, 
then came over and took the vacant seat 
by the bedside. “As for kindness,” he 
growled, “you have naught to thank me 
for. I have scarce as yet fully recov¬ 
ered my strength from that accursed 
malaria which laid me on your hands at 
Markstein, and I shall have much to 
do to repay you for the care you be¬ 
stowed on me then. Over any unpleas¬ 
antness which may be caused at court 
you need not exercise yourself. I am 
no longer a minister of the king, and 
would not again take service with so 
double-dyed a villain, though he begged 
me on his knees and held a dukedom as 
the bait.” 

“To your tale, then, baron!” Guisen¬ 
den cried. “I have no information as 
to what passed at court after my arrival 
from Markstein, and I am curious to 
know the circumstances which so nar¬ 
rowly saved my head.” 

“The tale is told in a few words,” 
the baron began, after surveying his 
companion dubiously for a moment. 
“Greben got to work the moment he 
arrived in the city—indeed,"he had won 
over a goodly company of nobles ere 
you left Markstein—but he was un¬ 
aware of what was to happen to you, 
and expected that you would at least be 
given a public trial. Spies were at 
work, however, and on the afternoon of 
the day following your return, when we 
were gathered about the table in Gre- 
ben’s house perfecting our plans for 
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forcing your pardon from the king, lay¬ 
ing our schemes warily and not expect¬ 
ing that we should need to put them 
into execution for some days, a message 
was brought that you had been sen¬ 
tenced under powers granted to the 
governor of the prison, and that your 
execution had been fixed to take place 
at sunset. ’Twas then a little after five, 
and for a moment we were utterly at a 
loss. There were ten of us present, 
and, at Greben’s word, we caught up 
our hats and followed him into the 
street and made -all possible speed for 
the castle. The people had, as we had 
taken pains to insure, already got word 
of the circumstances of your imprison¬ 
ment. They were furious at the king’s 
perfidy, and it needed but a word to 
bring them at our heels till, by the time 
we reached the palace, a large crowd 
had assembled and was swelling with 
every minute. 

“We entered the palace and sent up 
our names, begging that his majesty 
would see us at once on a matter of 
urgency which closely concerned his 
own safety and the welfare of his king¬ 
dom. The chamberlain brought word 
that the king would not see us. There 
was no time for argument, and, push¬ 
ing past guards and flunkies, still in 
our riding costumes, with the mud of 
the streets thick upon our high boots, 
found ourselves presently in a glittering 
chamber where one of the eternal in¬ 
vestiture ceremonies was being held. I 
thought that between rage and fear 
Ludwig would have a seizure, and ere 
he had had time to recover his shaken 
dignity Greben stated our business 
bluntly as might be. 

“'We have learned, your majesty,’ 
he said, ‘that Count Guisenden has been 
sentenced to death, and we beg that for 
your own welfare and the peace of the 
state..you will instantly sign his pardon. 
He is to die in less than an hour, and 
there is no time for formality.’ 

“The king raged and fumed, threat¬ 
ening to send us all to follow you; but 
our number was increased by a round 
dozen of those who had been taking 
part in the ceremony, and Greben cut 


into the middle of Ludwig’s vaporings 
without apology. 

‘“Your majesty sees before you 
many of the most influential noblemen 
of your kingdom,’ he said, ‘and if you 
will listen you will hear the. people at 
your gates. Your majesty may sign a 
pardon or leave us the alternative of 
taking the people to the prison and re¬ 
leasing Count Guisenden by force. I 
would strongly advise you to sign the 
pardon, for once the wrath of the peo¬ 
ple is roused much is required to sati¬ 
ate them, and they may end the night’s 
adventure by sacking the palace.’ 

“ ‘This is treason,’ wailed the king. 

“ Treason or no treason, we are in 
earnest, and for once will have justice 
done,’ said Greben. 

‘“Then do your worst and remember 
that my curse rests on you,’ mumbled 
his majesty. 

“ ‘Come, then, gentlemen,’ Greben 
said, ‘I had hoped to avoid the dangers 
of open rebellion, but there is naught 
for it; we must go to the people.’ 

“The king called us back as we made 
for the door. His minions, thinking 
doubtless of the huge pensions and lux¬ 
urious mansions paid for from the peo¬ 
ple’s pockets, were whispering franti¬ 
cally in his ears. 

“ ‘Pens and parchment!’ he cried at 
last. ‘To save our people from the sin 
of rebellion, we grant this pardon now; 
but in the future look to yourselves, for 
we will assuredly award a fitting pun¬ 
ishment for this night’s work.’ 

“A few minutes sufficed, and Greben, 
seizing the parchment, dashed out of 
the palace, borrowed a horse, and gal¬ 
loped to the prison, while the rest of us 
made the best of our way on foot, those 
who had been taking part in the investi¬ 
ture ceremony flinging their robes on 
the reception-room floor and braving 
rain and mud in slashed doublet, silken 
hose, and drawing-room footwear. The 
remainder you know.” 

“And has the king taken any pro¬ 
ceedings against you ?” Guisenden 
asked. 

“No, he dare not. He has left the 
palace but once since he returnedjfrom 
Markstein. He was to have attended a 
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thanksgiving service in the cathedral, 
but so. threatening was the aspect of 
the crowd which waited for him that he 
ordered his state coach to the right¬ 
about ere it had gone a dozen yards.” 

“And what mean these secret meet¬ 
ings of which the baroness spoke ?” 

“They mean that Ludwig’s day of 
power is all but run. I cannot tell you 
more now, since the orders are that you 
shall not be excited. To-morrow you 
will be a little stronger, and Greben, 
and' others who took part in your re¬ 
lease, will pay you a visit. They will 
tell you a great deal more of our 
schemes. Have patience. Remember, 
we need you badly; and you must be on 
your feet again as quickly as may, be.” 

With which admonition Villinger left 
the patient to resume his grumbling 
over the ill luck which incapacitated 
him while the thing of which he had 
dreamed for years took shape and grew 
to strength withinsa few yards of where 
he lay. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

VAST DREAMS. 

'T'HE days passed quickly, and the 
1 plot developed, while Guisenden 
mended rapidly and found that Wal- 
tenz’s sword had not prevented him 
from doing a fair share of the work. 
Also, he found that he was destined by 
his new-found friends for a far larger 
place in the scheme than he had 
dreamed of; in fact, that he was the 
pivot on which the whole ponderous 
wheel of revolution turned. 

At first they would let him do little, 
watching over him with a solicitude 
which, accustomed as he was to the 
rough handling of field hospitals, 
quickly grew irksome, until only the 
knowledge of what he owed them kept 
him from open rebellion. But as he 
grew stronger he and his friends 
worked (Taily, and when at last he was 
allowed to leave his bed the confer¬ 
ences continued often far into the night 
also. 

Guisenden was in his element in those 
daysj and the keen enjoyment ,of the 
work was marred by but one anxiety. 


Joan, who in the first days of his sick¬ 
ness had been so kind, visiting him con¬ 
stantly, sometimes reading, sometimes 
passing a quiet hour with her lute, but 
more often just talking and learning to 
know him better, had lately forsaken 
him entirely. He was at a loss to ac¬ 
count for this strange behavior, when 
all the signs had been leading him to 
hope for a realization of what he had 
never dared to look upon as more than 
a pleasant dream, and, finding himself 
alone with Geselthorpe one afternoon, 
he resolved to learn, if possible, in what 
he had offended. 

“Has your sister left the city, Phil¬ 
lip?” he asked suddenly, breaking off a 
discussion of infantry tactics. 

Geselthorpe answered in the nega¬ 
tive. 

“Then can you tell me what is my 
offense that I am deserted?” the count 
persisted, a little annoyed at his friend’s 
hesitating air. “On my faith, I am the 
most unfortunate of men, and for every 
friend I make I lose twenty. Look at 
what has happened during the last three 
days: When first the news of our 
scheme was put about four-fifths of the 
nobility of the realm made this house 
their rendezvous, slipping in at all 
hours of the day and night till the poor 
baroness must have wished me in the 
street. Now our followers are reduced 
by half. Some I have insulted; others 
I have treated with coldness and suspi¬ 
cion, and yet more have dropped away 
without even an excuse.” 

“And for all the desertions we are 
stronger now than when we started 
out,” Geselthorpe put in, no doubt hop¬ 
ing to lead his companion from the ob¬ 
ject of his first query. “Of the friends 
who remain we are certain, for they are 
honest and have no self-interest to 
serve beyond the interests of every man 
who cherishes his independence-, and 
loves his country. Of those weed&I out 
we are well rid, since not one of them 
but would sell any party if fye could 
further his own schemes thereby,” 

“But that still leaves the Lady Joan 
to be accounted for,” Guisenden re¬ 
joined. “Self-interest is not her mo¬ 
tive; neither have I wittingly insulted 
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her, and if I have treated her coldly I 
have had my feelings better under con¬ 
trol than I dare hope.” 

“Who will account for the whims 
which guide the actions of a woman?” 
Phillip asked. “And yet, I think the 
girl is right.” 

“How so, sirrah? Are you, also, on 
the side of the enemy?” 

“God forbid, count, but the moth is 
wise that leaves the candle ere its wings 
are singed. A maid might look upon 
Count Guisenden with favor, might 
listen to his half-veiled protestations 
with pleasure, and wait with joy for the 
open declaration which she knew must 
follow, but events move quickly. When 
Geselthorpe and Guisenden were fellow 
nobles, all was well; but the days ap¬ 
proach when Guisenden will place a 
crown on his head and Geselthorpe be 
proud to bow the knee as his subject.” 

“In the heavens’ name!” Guisenden 
cried wearily. “What sense or reason 
is left on earth? 

“First an outlaw, and despised. I dare 
not speak; then I soar toward the sun, 
and honor robs me of that for which I 
sought her mantle most. I would that 
I had the crown already on my head; 
then would I command where now I 
can but supplicate. Go you, Phillip, 
this very instant, and if her ladyship is 
in the house, beg that she will take pity 
on an invalid’s loneliness and read to 
him for a while. Greben will be here 
in an hour or so with drafts of proc¬ 
lamations for approval, and I need 
some stimulus, for my body plays the 
traitor and will as yet scarce do its duty 
by my mind. And, Phillip-” 

“Yes, count.” 

“As head of the house of Gesel¬ 
thorpe, I beg your permission to pay 
court to the Lady Joan.” 

“Granted!” the younger man an¬ 
swered heartily, gripping his friend’s 
hand. “And God speed you!” 

Geselthorpe went out, and Guisenden 
lay back in his chair with an unaccus¬ 
tomed^ turmoil in his heart. A few 
days, and if all went well he would be a 
king, for nobility and people so long 
trodden under the heel of Ludwig and 
his harpies were roused at last. 


As a youth, he had dreamed of such 
a day. Then as the years passed and 
he gained a knowledge of the great na¬ 
tions of Europe, as he felt the constant 
stab of Ludwig’s persecution and saw 
the burdens which his country was 
blindly taking on its shoulders, his 
dreams vanished, and he faced the facts 
with bitterness and purpose. 

When scarce out of his twentieth 
year he expostulated in the Council of 
Peers—into which assembly his position 
as only representative of his house gave 
him entry—against an imposition of the 
king. The church was at the high- 
water mark of its power in Bresabia 
then, and "divine right” was a part of 
the religious creed. The result was that 
he was instantly labeled by court and 
people as a troublesome fellow, to be 
watched and kept down, and the king 
gave him the option of making a public 
apology or undergoing a year’s confine¬ 
ment. Guisenden fled to Markstein. 

Outsiders knew practically nothing of 
Markstein then, and they sent an escort 
of twenty men under the command of a 
lieutenant to bring back the fugitive. 
The Marksteiners deprived the party of 
their arms, tied them to their horses, 
and sent them back the way they came. 
Within a month Guisenden was hon¬ 
ored with the attentions of a general 
and a well-equipped force. Scarce half 
the gallant band returned to Weisburg, 
and they carried their general in a litter. 

Since then Guisenden’s career had 
been an almost constant struggle 
against his enemies. When for a brief 
space, on one account or another, it jwas 
safe for him to venture to the capital, 
he would attend the council to protest 
against grievances, of which there was 
never any lack, till he was again forced 
to seek the sanctuary of the mountains 
and from there make his voice heard as 
best he could. It was usually from 
Markstein that he spoke, for if the 
court had a real opportunity they drove 
it home to the hilt, and, when they had 
none, fell back on their inventive facul¬ 
ties and pushed their spurious charges 
as far as they dared without exposing 
their falseness. • 

Guisenden had had his dreams of 
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power, but they were of the old power 
of his line, to stand beside the throne 
as its strongest pillar, not to sit upon 
the throne himself. 

Now, at last, when he had almost 
been tempted to cease his uselesss bick¬ 
ering on Bresabia’s behalf; when, sick 
to death of the people’s infatuation for 
the puppet whom they had idolized— 
\ nay, almost deified—he had resolved to 
shake the dust of his feet over Bre- 
sabia’s borders and leave her to be 
trodden to slow death under the feet 
beneath which she seemed so willingly 
to place her neck, the country awoke; 

1 and, waking, turned to him whom she 
had cursed and hunted, to offer an 
honor he had never sought. 

That honor Guisenden accepted, not 
lightly or blindly, but after careful 
thought had decided him that hi6 ac¬ 
ceptance would be for his country’s 
benefit. Now the plot spread, and the 
roll of his friends in the outlying dis¬ 
tricts increased hourly, and they only 
waited the day when he should be fit 
to move to take the final step. 

One thing only the count and his fol¬ 
lowers had to fear: The army, which, 
being after the pernicious custom of the 
age mostly mercenary and knowing 
nothing of the spirit which moved the 
people, stood faithfully by the man who 
for the moment held the treasury keys. 
The levies of the nobles who had fought 
at Markstein were now disbanded, how¬ 
ever, and it remained to be seen how 
far the mercenaries’ loyalty would carry 
them when the people rose. 

Guisenden wanted but one thing now 
to complete his happiness. He who all 
his life, had held women and those who 
courted them in contempt, was caught 
at last. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

IN SPITE OF CROWN. 

J OAN came at last, bringing a book 
with her, but her hesitation and the 
telltale quiver of her lips told Guisen¬ 
den that she was not entirely unsuspect¬ 
ing T>f the reason for which he had 
calle'd her. 


“I am glad to see your excellency so 
far recovered,” she said. 

“Your ladyship’s interest comes tar¬ 
dily,” the count answered, with a smile. 
“While new-found friends have been 
putting themselves to every inconveni¬ 
ence to speak with me for a few min¬ 
utes, stealing in before daybreak, or, 
like Nicodemus, in the small hours of 
the night, you, who have been under 
the same roof all the time, without any 
peril to keep you back, have deserted 
me entirely.” 

“My brother said that you desired me 
to read to you.” 

“Then Geselthorpe rendered my mes¬ 
sage faithfully, but told you what was 
not strictly true. Let me play the cow¬ 
ard, fair lady, and plead my weakness 
as palliation of the subterfuge. I wish 
to talk with you.” 

Guisenden rose somewhat unsteadily 
to his feet and conducted the girl to a 
chair beside his own. 

“You will excuse me if I sit down,” 
he said; “our conversation may be long, 
and my legs cannot be relied on to sup¬ 
port my body with any dignity.” 

“What can your excellency have to 
say to me when so many weighty prob¬ 
lems must possess your thoughts?” 
Joan asked, toying nervously with the 
pages of her book and keeping her eyes 
averted from the count. 

“It is because there are such heavy 
matters on my mind that I desire to 
speak with you now, while under other 
circumstances I should have possessed 
my soul in patience till I could have 
come to you a whole man,” Guisenden 
said. “I am a rough soldier, Joan, un¬ 
skilled in those small arts and flatteries 
by which the gallants lay siege to a 
maiden’s heart, but though my words 
may be lame and halting I beg you to 
believe that the feelings which I must 
express by them are none the lesson- 
cere. You gave me your friendship, 
Joan, and I have been grateful lor it. 
Now I come to ask for mor^your- 
self.” 

For many minutes she sat with head 
bent forward, saying nothing, then she 
murmured: 

“Your excellency forgets the change 
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which a few days will bring into your 
life; kings do not look among their sub¬ 
jects for their brides.” 

“Is that your only objection to my 
suit?” Guisenden demanded. “Tell me, 
Joan, had I come to you with naught 
to offer but myself and Markstein, 
would you have said me nay?” 

She raised her eyes for a moment 
then, but drdpped them quickly before 
the light burning in his. 

“Of what use to pain us both with 
such questions?” she asked. “The 
days of the Master of Markstein are 
passed, and those of Egbert of Bres- 
nabia are about to begin.” 

“Yet I insist on an answer—or may I 
accept your silence to mean that in 
more lowly state I might have hoped?” 

There was still no answer, but the 
girl’s slim body trembled, and the warm 
blood leaped to cheek and brow, which 
had before been pale. 

“I accept your silence, Joan,” the 
count said. “To Guisenden you would 
have listened, and in what is Guisenden 
changed? Does the crown forbid me 
to seek my wife where I will? I think 
not; but if it does, then let another wear 
it. King or no king, I need you! I do not 
come as monarch, or even as noble; 
I come as I am, a man, with all my 
faults and weaknesses, and if you find 
it in your heart to accept the man, 
what are the steps of a throne that they 
should hold you back? Look up, and 
tell me that you do not love me, and I 
will trouble you no more; but if you 
cannot, then will I rest not day or night 
till I have broken down the last miser¬ 
able wall of tradition or convention 
that holds you back and can claim you 
as my own. I wait upon your verdict, 
Joan. Look up and doom me if you 
can.” 

Slowly she raised her eyes, and the 
mate held them with his own. 

Oh, ’tis cruel—cruel to tempt my 
weakness thus,” she breathed, speaking 
so leffi. that the words scarce reached 
the othet’s eager ears. 

She rose as she spoke, but with a 
step as light as if he had never had a 
wound in his life, Guisenden sprang to 


her side and, ere she could avoid him, 
had her fast in his arms. 

“Now, little prisoner,” he said, turn¬ 
ing her face up to his, “I will have an 
answer before I let you go. Do you 
love me?” 

The young girl nestled closer to the 
strong man’s side and breathed her 
tremulous answer, while earth and 
heaven rolled into one, leaving them 
isolated for a brief space, with no 
thought in the universe but of each 
other. 

Scarcely a minute seemed to have fled 
when a discreet knock at the door her¬ 
alded the return of Geselthorpe. “I am 
sorry to interrupt my sister’s reading,” 
he said, “but ’tis dusk and the poor 
light must have been trying to her eyes. 
Business is business, however, and Gen¬ 
eral Greben is below with half a dozen 
friends, all laden with bundles of parch¬ 
ment and scarce able to hold their im¬ 
patience within polite bounds.” 

Guisenden laughed lightly. “We will 
not delay the general, Phillip,” he said; 
“but first I must ask you to congratu¬ 
late the most fortunate of men.” 

“So, ho!” the other answered. “Most 
fortunate of men ? ’Tis plain you know 
not Joan as well as I. I congratulate 
you heartily, but think not to have my 
sympathy when you come asking it by 
and by. Forgive my levity,” he finished 
more soberly. “Were there gray 
streaks in my hair, I should know how 
to meet the case with fitting dignity. 
As it is, I can but jest like a fool to 
hide my embarrassment in the face of 
such brazen happiness. If I be not too 
young for so solemn an office, I bestow 
my blessing and wish every joy to you 
both. Now run away, sister, and send 
some one with lights; and on your way 
tell General Greben that the important 
business which detained his excellency 
is completed satisfactorily. Away with 
you! You can resume the reading of 
that surpassingly interesting tale in the 
morning.” 

With a curtsy and a happy smile, 
Joan left them, while Guisenden, his 
mind released from the doubt which 
had oppressed it, prepared to ihrow 
himself with redoubled zest into'work 
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which he knew from past experience 
would carry him well into the small 
hours. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

NEARING THE CRISIS. 

ARNOLT, Laffel, and Felsten- 
burg were taken last night; the 
troops hold every gate of the city, and 
it seems that the king, taking courage 
from despair, has decided to act at last, 
which means that we must strike before 
he can get in a decisive blow. ’Tis a 
pity, for we hoped that you would be 
able to lead us when the hour for action 
came.” 

It was Greben who brought the news, 
and Guisenden turned it over in his 
mind in silence for a few minutes. If 
Ludwig was moving, he and his friends 
must do likewise, and that quickly, or 
the fruits of their labors might be irre¬ 
trievably lost. 

During the past fortnight they had 
been drafting retainers of the various 
friendly nobles into Weisburg, bring¬ 
ing them into the city by twos and 
threes, and housing them with the 
townspeople, who for once were only 
too pleased to endure the inconvenience 
of billeting. Fifty Marksteiners had 
been brought in this way, with a like 
number of the hardy eastern fen men, 
while other chiefs had contributed their 
quota of well-trained and well-armed 
men till Guisenden could muster a, force 
at least strong enough to make matters 
extremely unpleasant for the merce¬ 
naries, and with which he hoped, aided, 
if necessary, by the townspeople, to 
overcome them. 

“Very well, general,” he said quietly. 
“Let word be given to our followers to 
meet here at ten o’clock to-night with 
all possible secrecy. We muster near 
three hundred men, and I have seen far 
tougher problems tackled by half the 
number. Meantime, I must have my 
arms furbished. Yes, Greben, you may 
protest till you are weary, but I shall 
lead you to-night just the same. Do 
you imagine that I am going to sit here 
in comfort while others fight my battles 
for me? ’Twould be a sorry appren¬ 


ticeship for the throne, indeed. My 
limbs are not as strong as I might wish, 
but they still have weight enough to 
make a man regret getting in my way. 
As for fighting, I think there will be 
little of it. The treasury has been hard 
pressed of late, and the troops’ pay is 
in arrears. These mercenaries fight for 
their purses, and if those are empty, 
and they see no prospect of filling them 
.through Ludwig, they are like to risk 
little. The proclamations have been 
distributed ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And received-” 

“As far as can be judged under the 
disadvantageous circumstances in which 
the need for secrecy places us, with 
absolute satisfaction.” 

“And my approaching marriage--” 

“Pleases them most of all. The peo¬ 
ple are sick to death of Ludwig’s for¬ 
eign court ladies, and had the marriage 
been one of policy you could not have 
planned a better stroke.” 

“Then, general, I am satisfied!” Gui¬ 
senden cried gladly. “Do you arrange 
to keep me informed of every turn 
which events take, and ask the gentle¬ 
men who are to take command at vari¬ 
ous points in the city to come to me 
here without delay, that we may add 
the finishing touches to the arrange¬ 
ments. Captain Velburs, whose expe¬ 
rience is almost unlimited, will take the 
men allotted to him and make for the 
prison when the march upon the castle 
is begun. ’Tis like to be little guarded, 
for Ludwig will have every available 
combatant about himself. Velburs will 
first release the state prisoners, then 
see to the preparation of strong rooms 
to lodge the king and the followers who 
accompany him, till such time as we 
are able to dispose of them. If the 
mercenaries resist, they are to get no 
mercy; but such as surrender at discre¬ 
tion will receive their full arrears of 
pay and, provided they start forthwith, 
safe conduct over the border. Till 
to-night my work is done, but y'crtT have 
much still before you and I will not de¬ 
tain you further.” 

“But your excellency will not ven- 
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ture out to-night,” Greben protested. 
“If you were sound in body-1 would be 
the last to urge you to remain hidden; 
but, setting aside the chances of fight¬ 
ing, the least exertion is likely to re¬ 
open your wound, and of what avail is 
our scheming if you perish in the hour 
of victory?” 

“Vex not yourself, old friend,” Gui- 
senden answered, laying his hand on 
the veteran’s broad shoulder. “That 
wound is far better healed than Doctor 
Maartens would have us believe, and a 
scuffle with half-hearted mercenaries is 
not like to open it. And if it did, think 
you that your work would have been in 
vain? Not a bit. The spirit of the 
people is roused, and would not sink to 
sleep because Guisenden was gone. 
There are many among our friends who 
could fill the throne as well, if not bet¬ 
ter, than I. Of statesmen I could find 
you a score within an hour who have 
wider experience than I; of soldiers I 
have not to leave this room to give 
Bresabia the best she could desire.” 

Greben bowed. 

“Your excellency could doubtless find 
us no lack of good soldiers and good 
statesmen,” he said; “but could you 
find us a man uniting both talents? 
Aye, you might do that, but could you 
find us a man blessed with the qualities 
so essential to us now, who has never 
sacrificed his honor or bowed his pride 
before the puppet we are about to dis¬ 
place? You could not. Not one of 
those who now look to you but has re¬ 
ceived at one time or another, as the 
king’s mind swung from faction to fac¬ 
tion, aye, and received with gratitude, 
some tawdry favor at his hand. You 
he feared only less than he hated, and, 
had you stooped to soil your fingers 
when he bribed, you might have been 
the greatest subject in the land. I, 
among the others, have hated you, and 
when our eyes were blind to the goal 
toward which our folly was leading us, 
would gladly have had your death, how¬ 
ever accomplished. The nobles were 
galled by your haughtiness and undis¬ 
guised contempt, while the people, led 
by their clergy, regarded you as the 
enemy of the church and every institu¬ 


tion which years of careful schooling 
had taught them to regard as sacred.” 

“If you have hated me, you now 
make more than reparation,” Guisenden 
said, his voice shaking with emotion. 
“That which I have so far done is lit¬ 
tle, but may Heaven reward me accord¬ 
ingly if I give Bresabia one moment’s 
cause for honest regret that, in the first 
violence of her awakened spirit, she put 
her confidence in me.” 

There was unaccustomed moisture in 
the veteran’s gray eyes as he wrung the 
other’s hand and turned to go. “And 
may we,” he cried, “return to the yoke 
we now throw off if we cease an instant 
in our endeavor to lighten the heavy 
burden you take up for us.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

WITHOUT HONOR. 

/'"GUISENDEN kissed the Lady Joan 
tenderly while she strove to hide 
her care behind a brave but tremulous 
smile, then passed down the stairs to 
where Greben and the others waited his 
coming. “Are all here?” he asked, 
glancing up and down the dark street, 
now filled with the silent figures of his 
little force. 

“All, your excellency.” 

“Then let those who are to look to 
the north and eastern gates move off. 
You will take up your positions; and, 
mind, not a move till you hear the sig¬ 
nal. March by as little frequented ways 
as possible. The people will be roused 
soon enough when the trouble begins, 
and we want no cheers to herald us, or 
crowds to impede our approach.” 

The officers saluted in silence and set 
out. 

“Now, Velburs, you have your in¬ 
structions. See to it that there is no 
hitch.” 

The captain slipped away, and still 
further depleted the slender band. 

The rest waited for a while, their 
cloaks pulled tightly about them, for 
the night was cold and rain fell with 
steady persistence—an ideal night for a 
surprise attack. 

They were confident of victory, yet 
much rested in the hands of fatl, and 
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they could not but feel some anxiety 
when they thought of the stake for 
which they played. If they had under¬ 
rated the loyalty of Ludwig’s troops 
they would have all their work to carry 
the castle, even if they carried it at all. 
Eventually, of course, with the resist¬ 
less tide of the nation behind them, they 
must succeed, but every delay meant a 
'harder struggle and more lives to sac¬ 
rifice, and Guisenden had reason to be¬ 
lieve that Ludwig had already asked 
for, and been promised, assistance from 
Austria. 

Therefore they must strike' home 
quickly before the help could, arrive, 
for, once Ludwig was deposed, outside 
help would be practically useless^ and 
the emperor was not the man to' waste 
men and treasure in trying to force a 
king on a country which abhorred him, 
and where he could never hope to retain 
his place without foreign aid. 

Ludwig was, of course, aware that 
the conspiracy against him was draw¬ 
ing to a head; but, incapable himself, 
and with none but the worthless para¬ 
sites of his own creation about him, he 
could take no effective steps to stay the 
tide. His sudden flash of energy that 
had resulted in the seizure of Arnholt, 
Laffel, and Felstenburg, had died with 
the hysterical unreasoning ragq of 
which it’ had been born, and,Tils! craven 
fears for himself returned, the troops 
had been recalled from the city gates 
and were once more in the castle. For 
this, though it meant more strength in 
the palace itself, Guisenden was glad, 
for they would now know where their 
foes were, and have no need to keep 
constantly on the watch against sudden 
attacks from unexpected quarters. 

The issue would be decided one way 
or another in an hour or so. They 
were across the Rubicon now, with their 
boats burned behind them, and the time 
for weighing the chances of the enter¬ 
prise was passed. 

“Come, .gentlemen,’’ Guisenden said. 
“ ’Tis time we were moving.” 

Then, with a low command, he took 
his place at the head of the little col- 
umnt and they began their march. 

Tile hour set for the rendezvous had 


been ten o’clock, but there had naturally 
been considerable delay in getting all 
the men together, putting them in array, 
and sending off the detachments, and it 
was close upon midnight when they 
started on their way. 

The streets were deserted as .they en¬ 
tered the main thoroughfare leading to 
the castle, but the measured tread of 
the soldiers brought many heads to win¬ 
dows, and ere they reached their des¬ 
tination men but half dressed and half 
awake were pouring out behind them 
armed with any and every weapon, 
scarcely knowing what was happening, 
but ready and anxious to strike a blow 
in the cause of freedom should they be 
required. 

“Hasten!” Guisenden cried over his 
shoulder. “Our friends are overanx¬ 
ious for the fray, and if we are not 
careful will be before us yet.” 

Accordingly the little band, broke into 
a run, swinging into the square at a 
smart pace, and as light after light 
sprang to life behind them, and the 
growing hum told that the news of the 
enterprise was speeding across the 
sleeping city, came to a halt before the 
castle gates. 

“Who goes ?” cried the guard, while a 
bugle within shrieked its shrill alarm. 

“Open, in the name of Bresabia!” 
Guisenden answered. “And, fellow, 
tell whoever commands your troops that 
we have no quarrel with him, and if 
you surrender peaceably all will receive 
their wage and safe conduct across the 
frontier. If you resist, look to your¬ 
selves. Mines are already laid to the 
gates, and should we be compelled to 
force our way in you will receive scant 
mercy.” 

In regard to the mines Guisenden 
spoke truly, for they had brought pow¬ 
der bags with them, and men were lay¬ 
ing them and setting the fuses before 
the last of the force had come to^halt 

“I’ll take your honor’s message to 
the colonel,” shouted a voids after 
some colloquy on the wall abo^r 

“Then see to it that you .-hurry. In 
five minutes from now, if you be not 
back, the fuses will be lighted, and we 
shall be among you.” 
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In that moment Guisenden blessed 
the folly which caused kings to employ 
mercenaries in preference to national 
troops. With the knowledge that rebel¬ 
lion was rife in the city, and that a ris¬ 
ing might come at any moment, they 
had not even troubled to double the 
guard on the gate. 

The darkness favored the attackers 
also, and those upon the wall could not 
tell whether they had to deal with fifty 
men or a thousand. 

While Guisenden and his followers 
waited the square filled behind them 
with thousands of eager citizens, every 
man of whom seemed to be carrying a 
light of some description or another, 
till the jumbled mass seemed crowned 
with a forest of fire. 

“Tell them to put out the lights!” 
Guisenden cried, as the crowd drew 
nearer. Not only did they make them¬ 
selves splendid targets for those who 
might presently man the walls, but, 
what was far worse, they showed up 
the scantiness of the troops about the 
gate, which was the last thing Guisen¬ 
den wished the inmates of the palace to 
learn. 

“Out/with every light!” roared Gre- 
ben, rushing back to where the mob had 
come to an undecided pause. “Would 
you be shot down like rats, and ruin 
everything besides? Out with the 
lights! Every glimmer is worth a hun¬ 
dred men to the enemy.” 

The lights disappeared as though by 
magic, and the soldiers were surround¬ 
ed by the friendly darkness again, with 
the low murmuring of the now invisible 
crowd rising and falling like gusty wind 
behind them, and the wall of the palace 
towering gloomy and forbidding be¬ 
fore. 

Guisenden was about to give orders 
for the fuses to be lighted when a voice 
again hailed from above: 

“Colonel Weltheim agrees to -your 
conditions, but requires guarantees of 
safety ior his men.” 

no doubt have a ladder within,” 
Guisenden. replied. “Tell Colonel Welt¬ 
heim .that if .he will come down to us we 
will accept him as hostage for his fol¬ 
lowers’ good $aith. The people will 


then be dispersed, and you will march 
out into the square, "each man surren¬ 
dering his arms as he passes the gate. 
When our business in the palace is done 
you will return to it under guard till to¬ 
morrow, when you will be paid your 
dues and commence your march to the 
border. Remember that the least hint 
of treachery will be the signal for Colo- 
onel Weltheim’s death.” 

“And what guarantees have we?” 
demanded the guard. 

“You have the word of Guisenden,” 
the count returned. “If that is not 
enough, further parleying is useless, 
and we had better get to business. 

“They will agree,” Guisenden whis¬ 
pered, turning to Greben as the spokes¬ 
man' once more left the wall. “Let 
messengers be sent to the parties at the 
gates. Bid them each leave half a 
dozen men, that we may have news 
should the king or any of his household 
attempt escape that way, and let the re¬ 
mainder hasten here.” 

The messengers sped away, and be¬ 
fore the answer from the palace was 
received the others had come in, so that 
the attackers mustered a slightly more 
imposing force. Guisenden then se¬ 
lected some fifty men from the better 
armed and more completely clothed of 
the crowd to augment the numbers of 
his followers; then, not without con¬ 
siderable difficutly, the people were 
persuaded to disperse. 

At last the commander of the mer¬ 
cenaries came over the wall, and de¬ 
scended by means of a rope ladder, not 
one whit abashed by the contempt with 
which his captors regarded the perfidy 
which had served them so well. He 
even had the audacity, as he saluted, to 
offer Guisenden the services of him¬ 
self and his band. 

“I have sufficient love of our art,” 
said he, “to admire military qualities 
even though I have been worsted by 
them, and I ask nothing better than to 
serve under your banner.” 

“I thank you, colonel,” Guisenden 
returned. “I prefer, however, to trust 
to those whose limits I know better. 
You have served under so many flags 
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that I fear you are sometimes a little 
uncertain as to the color of the one 
which for the moment claims your al¬ 
legiance. I must trouble you to remove 
your sword. 

“No, put it on the ground, please,” 
he added, as the colonel held the hilt of 
the weapon toward him. “ 'Tis worthy 
no hand but your own.” 

In less time than it takes to tell the 
powder bags were cleared away, and, 
the gates of the palace being opened, 
the guardsmen, apparently as well 
pleased with their night's work as their 
chief, filed out between the silent lines 
of Guisenden’s contemptuous "follow¬ 
ers, each man surrendering his weapons 
as he passed. 

This completed, leaving all but a 
score of men to guard the now harm¬ 
less and perfectly docile mercenaries, 
Guisenden and his friends entered the 
palace to interview the king. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE RUIN. 

IT was a strange sight which met the 
* eyes of Guisenden and his friends 
as they entered the room of state to 
which the king had retired with his re¬ 
maining followers. Ludwig sat upon 
the throne, dressed in full panoply, even 
to the crown, wringing his hands and 
sobbing hysterically. About him were 
his nobles, the base friends and rela¬ 
tives who had so lately flaunted their 
ill-got dignities beneath the eyes of the 
oldest Bresabian families, and insulted 
with impunity the finest soldiers and 
statesmen in the land. Now, as ever, 
they formed a fit train for their master 
with their chattering teeth, shaking 
limbs, and.panic-stricken eyes. Indeed, 
from their behavior it would have been 
difficult to choose between the men and 
the women. 

Two people only were there who dis¬ 
played a remnant of courage—a man 
and a woman, and both Guisenden’s bit¬ 
ter enemies; Waldemar von Waltenz 
and Lady Dagmar zu Zorgen. They 
stoodt together, a little apart from the 
rest of the company, pale but calm, 


eying the newcomers with hatred and 
their own companions with contempt. 

“)Vhat do you want with us?” cried 
Ludwig. 

“All that we require at present is 
that your majesty and your court will 
don suitable apparel and prepare to ac¬ 
company us to the lodgings which have 
been prepared for your reception,” Gui¬ 
senden answered quietly. 

“To be murdered!” moaned the king. 
“No, we will not go. You dare not 
touch us!” 

“I should be sorry to have to submit 
you to the indignity of removal at the 
hands of my soldiery,” Guisenden said. 
“Our time is precious, however, and we 
cannot waste it in argument.” 

“You guarantee my life?” gasped the 
king hoarsely. 

“Yes, and those of your friends, pro¬ 
vided they give no trouble.” 

“Then we will go; but remember that 
there will be an awful vengeance for 
your work this night.” 

With that, half led and half carried 
by two of his familiars, Ludwig left the 
room, his court following in his wake. 
Waltenz favored Guisenden, as he 
passed, with a gaze which, were looks 
blades, would have laid him lifeless. 
The Lady Dagmar, walking unassisted, 
kept her eyes on the ground, and passed 
out without an upward glance. 

Quickly enough Ludwig and his min¬ 
ions returned, a little calmer now that 
they were assured that they were not to 
be killed out of hand, though they still 
presented a far from heroic tableau. 
Guisenden waited a little longer till all 
but the Lady Dagmar and Count Wal¬ 
tenz had arrived; then, as they still de¬ 
layed, he remembered the earnest con¬ 
versation in which they had engaged 
while he parleyed with the king, and, 
fearing that the pair had still a caird to 
play he picked out the calmest c® the 
king’s followers, and requested.'him to 
accompany one of his officers to. Wal- 
tenz’s room. They returned a minute 
later. 

“Count Waltenz is dead, excellency,” 
the officer reported. “Poison was used 
apparently.” 
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‘^fadam,” said the Master of Mark- 
stein, to one of the women, “will you 
kindly accompany this gentleman to the 
apartments of Lady zu Zorgen, and re¬ 
quest her to hasten ? I cannot delay de¬ 
parture further.” 

They brought back the message 
which Guisenden expected. Lady Dag- 
mar was dead also. 

Guisenden could not pity them. They 
had been his foes, and to satisfy their 
hatred had used the vilest of weapons, 
but they were the least contemptible of 
all, and had the courage to take their 
own lives rather than bow their heads. 

The sun was rising over the eastern 
hills as the count and his friends left 
the prison after seeing to the safe lodg¬ 
ment of Ludwig and his train, and, 
worn out by long hours of wakefulness 
and the strain of the night’s work, 
struggled back through the frantic 
throngs. Guisenden would have got 
away quietly if he had been able, for his 
shoulder was paining him sorely, and, 
now that the excitement was passed, his 
strength, sapped by weeks of forced in¬ 
action and close confinement, was well- 
nigh exhausted. But it was useless; the 
people were awake and watching. His 
days of independence were done. He 
had won a, crown, and must start at 
once upon the most arduous duty which 
kingship holds—to forget one’s self and 
one’s weaknesses, and wear the mask of 
strength, happiness, and pride which is 
the only side of monarchy the people 
care to see. 

He made a score of speeches on the 
short ride which brought him to Baron 
Villinger’s home. He scarcely knew 
what he said, but the people were 
pleased, and yelled their pleasure till 
he was deaf, while his head seemed 
ready to split and the faces became 
blurred, and whirled beneath him in a 
seajgf white. 

At. last the house was reached, and, 
supposed by friendly hands, he climbed 
the sjgdrs, but even then the people 
were ubi' satisfied. 

“The queen! The queen!” they 
shouted- 

Guisenden struggled to his feet, and 
sought the hana of Joan. 


“Is it necessary?” the girl asked, gaz¬ 
ing anxiously at the worn face of the 
count as Villinger flung up the window. 

The soft voice, with its gentle note of 
solicitude, and the protective air which 
women delight to exercise over those 
they love, drove the weariness from the 
man’s brain and stayed the shaking of 
his limbs. 

“Never fear, Joan,” he said, as he 
drew her toward the balcony. “Joy 
does not harm.” 

Then, in a whisper, that the others 
might not hear, he added: 

“Tliere is only one moment in my life 
proude'r than this. This we share with 
the people; the other was for you and 
me alone.” 

More bowing, more haranguing, and 
mwe cheering, but at last it was done, 
ani the two were at liberty to step with¬ 
in, though the crowds remained singing 
and shouting till the sun, then new- 
risen, had run his course and sought the 
night clouds of the west. 

A kingdom had changed hands yin a 
few short hours; a revolution;had"been 
accomplished with the loss of but two 
lives; and the two victims had sacrificed 
themselves. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE VERDICT. 

'"THE third day after the capture of 
1 the palace saw the mercenaries 
well on the march to the border, and on 
the next the peers of the realm met for 
the formal trial of the deposed king. 

Ludwig was brought from the prison 
in a closed carriage, well guarded by 
the troops who had been assembled to 
assist in the coup d’etat. Great crowds 
assembled in the streets to see him pass, 
but there was no open sign of hostility. 
Neither hoot nor hiss was heard on 
the whole journey, but the sneering 
smiles and contemptuous silence must* 
have bitten far more deeply into Lud¬ 
wig’s soul than could the most passion¬ 
ate outbreak. 

The scene at the trial was on a level 
with ever}' other in which Ludwig 
formed the central figure. Nevef, even 
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in the days of his greatest power, had 
he appeared anything but mean. 

Now he stood before his judges for 
what he was—the caricature of a man, 
wrecked alike in body and mind by his 
evil courses, robbed of the position 
which had shrouded his wickedness in a 
thin veil of decency, and deprived of 
those pillars of egotism which had for¬ 
merly buttressed him. At last Ludwig 
the king was gone, and Ludwig the 
man stood forth in all his nakedness. 

He wept,' implored forgiveness, and 
promised to amend his ways. He de¬ 
clared that his court should be swept 
clean, and every patent which he had 
issued revoked. Unjust taxes should be 
repealed, and the mercenary army 
should be disbanded. Guisenden and 
his friends might choose his ministers 
and select his companions. He would 
do anything, sign anything, swear Any¬ 
thing, if only they would leave him in 
his place, allow him to hide himself «till 
behind the outward show of a mon¬ 
archy whose duties he recognized his 
unfitness to carry out. 

The judges heard him to the end in 
silence, though his harangue took more 
than an hour. Then, when at last he 
indicated that he had said his pitiful all, 
Guisenden rose to give him the verdict 
of Bresabia. 

“A crown,” said the Master of Mark- 
stein, “is in the gift of the people, and 
it is to the people that the greatest of 
monarchs must eventually render his 
account on earth. Bresabia put you in 
your place, and has endured for more 
than a score of years while you have 
abused her choice, and now at last she 
claims a reckoning. She asks you, 
where is the proud position which she 
held when your great father surren¬ 
dered the throne which he graced, and 
what can you say? She asks you, 
where is the great treasure which you 
have wrung from her patient hands? 
Dare you tell her? Bresabia lays at your 
door the countless maimings and deaths 
which her inoffensive children have suf¬ 
fered from your soldiery, the homes 
broken up and lives ruined to satisfy 
the unbridled appetites of the vultures 
you let loose to prey upon her. A mon¬ 


arch’s life should be an example to his 
people, an example which young men 
and women may take as a pattern to 
lead them in the paths of honesty and 
virtue which alone can insure the wel¬ 
fare of a state. When has your life, 
public or private, been auglff but an in¬ 
centive to evil and corruption? To 
what action in a score of years can you 
point, on which an honest man may look 
with pride? All these things lie in the 
scale against you, and we are here to¬ 
day as the voice of Bresabia to ask 
you what you can lay in the balance 
which will counteract that weight.” 

The trembling wretch moaned and 
recommenced his plea, but Guisenden 
cut him short. “To cry for mercy is 
not justification,’^ he said. “If you 
have aught to say in refutation of the 
charges, speak, and we will listen.- If 
you have naught to bring forward, all 
self-abasement is in vain.” 

A feeble sob alone broke the* silenge- 
which followed. Ludwig saw his doom 
written in the hard, unpitying eye$ 
which encompassed him, and, face to 
face with the inevitable, held his peace. 

“You answer not,” Guisenden said, 
after an interval, “and therefore we 
must presume that there is naught that 
you can say. Bresabia, here and now, 
through us, her representatives, re¬ 
nounces you and yours forever, and 
you or your friends will venture within 
her borders again at your peril. A pro¬ 
vision will be made, sufficient, with or¬ 
dinary care, to keep you in decency and 
comfort, and in doing this Bresabia fills 
the last claim you have upon her. Go, 
now, and seek what rest you can, for 
to-morrow you leave the country which 
you have brought to the verge of ruin.” 

At dawn on the following day Lud¬ 
wig, accompanied by a few of his crea¬ 
tures, was escorted to the frontier on 
the first stage of his journey toward the 
court of his brother, where he hoped to 
find a refuge, at least for a time. His 
queen, given ample warning, had left 
for her own home a month before. The 
obstacles which had before made the 
upward path impassable were therefore 
removed, and the road to regeneration 
lay open to Bresabia. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE NEW REGIME. 

'T'HE weeks which followed Ludwig’s 
1 deposition were a round of cease¬ 
less toil for Guisenden. Officers of 
state weti appointed, the treasury over¬ 
hauled, unjust taxes rescinded, and 
new ones, more equitably distributed 
over the various classes of the popula¬ 
tion, were levied to meet the pressing 
needs of the new administration. 

Greben, with other soldiers of long 
experience and proved ability, drew up 
a scheme for the formation of a na¬ 
tional army which, with so many tur¬ 
bulent neighbors watching the borders, 
had to be put into effect without delay. 

Guisenden had taken up his quarters 
in the palace, and was occupied all day 
with officials and deputations, dividing 
his nights between his future ministers 
and the study of matters regarding 
whicfi future streams of deputations 
would wait upon him on the morrow. 

He saw little of Joan, but Gesel- 
thorpe, at intervals in his labors, kept 
each informed of the other’s welfare. 

But at length, when the first press of 
business was over, when Guisenden had 
been formally elected by the peers, 
there came a short lull. At least two 
happy people had waited for that lull 
anxiously, and on a glorious July morn¬ 
ing, with all nature pointing an omen 
of good cheer, Guisenden led his lady 
to the altar. 

Within a month followed the corona¬ 
tion, of which Guisenden remembered 
little save as a confused dream of pass¬ 
ing and repassing priests and peers, the 
constant thunder of guns and wild 


cheering of the exultant people, the 
crowds this time being hemmed, in be¬ 
hind cordons of splendid-looking troops 
who formed the nucleus of the national 
army. 

That night, when the last minister 
and courtier had sought his couch, and 
only the alert steps of the sentinels in 
the courtyard broke the silence, Guisen¬ 
den cast aside his robes and flung open 
one of the windows of his room. For 
some time he ^tood there, looking to¬ 
ward the north, where, faint and far 
off, the black line of the mountains just 
showed above the horizon. The old, 
wild blood surged within him for a mo¬ 
ment as he thought of the dark-browed 
men in the little hamlets who would be 
discussing him that night, the hardy 
hunters curled close about their camp 
fires who would fight over again the 
battles in which he had led them to vic¬ 
tory in far lands. 

4“Is it worth it? 1 ’ he asked himself 
afbud. 

A soft hand fell on his shoulder as 
he spoke, and, turning, he found Joan 
watching him wistfully. 

“Regretting already, my dear?” she 
asked, stealing close and laying her 
head on his shoulder. “Have you paid 
too dearly for the prize?” 

Once more Guisenden let his glance 
travel to the far hills which for thirty 
years had been to him home, play¬ 
ground, and kingdom. Then he closed 
the window firmly, and drew the cur¬ 
tains. 

“No, my heart,” he said quietly, as he 
slipped an arm about her; “a kingdom 
is nothing, and even Markstein is well 
lost, when I have you.” 


THE END. 


Almost a Joke 

^OMMANDER PEARY, the famous arctic explorer, never started on one of his 
^ gxplormg expeditions without receiving all sorts of packages from cranks— 
cowhide underwear, tea tablets, medicated boots, and what not. A few days before 
the start-of one of his trips a club acquaintance wired to him to expect an im¬ 
portant package by express. The package came. It was labeled, ?To be opened 
at the farthest point north.” Peary opened it at once, however. It was*a small 
keg, inscribed? “Axle grease for the north pole.” 




(A COMPLETE NOVELETTE) 


CHAPTER I. 

OFF FOR THE FRONT. 

the other employees of Hin- 
e & Co., one of the biggest 
•y goods and notions houses 
the United States, quit 
□rk for a few seconds when 
Steve Blake, the firm’s most popular 
salesman, emerged from the glass-in¬ 
closed office, where he had been in con¬ 
sultation with Fred Hinkle, head of 
the business, and stood in the center 
of the big showroom calling farewells 
to his fellow workers. The arrival or 
departure of the jolly, good-natured 
drummer was always the signal for a 
mild demonstration on the part of his 
associates, his superiors viewing these 
brief periods of hilarity with amused 
satisfaction, and even taking part in 
them now and then. 

“So long, everybody!” shouted Steve. 

“Good-by, old top!” came the rousing 
response. 

“That ten weeks’ trip through the 
South will bring your hair out, Steve,” 
suggested Trimble, the auditor. 

“It’s all out now,” Steve returned. 
“Those short beds they have below the 
Mason»Dixon line will finish the job. 
That’s-where I lost most of my hair in 


the first place. Still, boys, I’m the 
healthiest member of Hinkle & Co.’s 
flying squadron.” 

“And the most unmarried,” added 
Larrabee, the general manager. 

Steve put his finger to his lips in a 
warning manner. “Sh !” he whispered, 
loud enough for every one to hear him. 
“Nix on the wedding bells.” 

This solemn announcement started 
the laughter going all along the line. 
Hinkle looked inquiringly at the big 
salesman. 

“I’m surprised that you are making 
this trip alone,” the boss said, with a 
wink at the others. “I fully expected 
that you were going to turn it into a 
honeymoon journey. I was prepared 
to pay all expenses in that case.” 

“That’s the time I fooled the whole 
bunch.” Steve chuckled. “You all 
thought that dame had landed me.” 

“She’ll land you yet,” declared Trim¬ 
ble. 

“Not a bit like it,” the salesman re¬ 
turned. “I’ve been in business for my¬ 
self a good many years, and j don’t 
think I’ll bother taking in a partner at 
this stage of the game.” 

“You won’t have anything to say 
about it,” broke in one of the bookkeep¬ 
ers. “She’ll take you in.” 
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“Are you going to s5nd her some pic¬ 
ture post cards?” asked Larrabee. 

Steve picked up his traveling bag. 
“That will be about all!” he' exclaimed. 
“Over the river everybody! Ta, ta, 
playmates! Me for the choo-choos, and 
the sunny South!” 

He passed through the street door, 
his rotund figure swaying to the stirring 
strains of “Dixie” whistled by his com¬ 
rades. A minute later he was in a taxi¬ 
cab whirling along to the Pennsylvania 
Station on the first leg of the long 
Southern invasion. 

“They wish they were in Dixie, eh?” 
he kept repeating to himself. “They 
can have my share of it, all right. One 
of these' trips is enough for me. Ten 
weeks away from New York! Those 
chaps in the office don’t know when 
they are well off.” 

As he rode on, Steve fell into a re¬ 
trospective mood, recalling in detail the 
shattered romance that had taken up 
most of the two weeks he had been at 
home—the romance his fellow, workers 
had been joshing him about. 

“Great Scott! That bunch will 
never let up on me,” he thought. “It. 
all came from Trimble having seen me 
with her that day. Only for that, my 
reputation as a blown-in-the-bottle 
bachelor would still be unimpaired. No 
use chirping. I sure had a narrow es¬ 
cape.” 

Automatically his hand went into 
his pocket and drew forth a square 
card. It bore this inscription: “Martha 
Lake.” 

A sigh that brought most of his 
advoirdupois above the belt escaped him, 
as he read the name over and over. 
“Oh, you Martha!” he said fervently. 
“You sure are some gal. You might 
have been Mrs. Stephen Randolph 
BfeEke now if it wasn’t for your awful 
voice. If you ever tumble to the fact 
that you can’t sing a note you’re going 
to make some fellow, awfully happy.” 

He shuddered as he recalled the ear- 
splitting shrieks that had driven him 
from her side. Then he kissed the 
card and put it back in his pocket. 

“Well, I’ve'gbt to stop thinking about 


her,” he resolved. “Business has the 
call on romance from now on.” 

Ten minutes more, and he was en¬ 
sconced in one of the chair cars of the 
Southern Limited, rolling along to the 
land of cotton. By way of carrying 
out his resolution to forget the girl he 
had left behind, he bought a Top- 
Notch Magazine, and began to read 
it. But, somehow or other, a certain 
name kept bouncing across the pages; 
two words entirely foreign to the story 
appeared at the end of every other sen¬ 
tence. 

“Come, come, Stephen, my boy,” he 
said, half aloud. “This will never do. 
You’ve got to sidetrack Miss Lake. It's 
dry* goods, pins, and needles for yours, 
old pal. The idea of your worrying 
about a girl that gave you the greatest 
l^wling out of your entire career; a 
girl that never has given you a serious 
thought.” 

He lay back in the seat, and laughed 
heartily over the audacity of his think¬ 
ing that she might consent to share his 
name. It was at this precise instant 
that feminine cries from the other end 
of the car caused him and the other 
passengers tb turn their eyes in that di¬ 
rection. A pretty girl, her eyes red 
from weeping, was repelling the atten¬ 
tions of a young fellow seated on the 
arm of her chair. Her escort’s face 
was flushed, and it was plain that he 
was coaxing the girl to lower her voice.. 
But it was equally plain that she had 
no intention of heeding his advice. 

“Go way from me,” she said petu¬ 
lantly. “You’re a horrid brute. If I’d 
known about that affair I’d never have 
married you. Oh, what a fool I’ve 
made of myself!” 

An outburst of tears followed this 
tirade. The young man placed his hand 
gently on the girl’s shoulder, but she 
gave him a push that sent him spinning 
across the aisle. 

“Can’t you see that you’re disgracing 
the two of us, Bessie?” he remon¬ 
strated. 

“I don’t care,” came the angry reply. 
“You’ve disgraced me.” 

“But I tell you, dear, I nev'er met 
that girl but once in my life.” 
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“That doesn’t make any difference. 
You kept it from me. Oh, oh, oh! My 
heart is breaking. I wish I was dead.” 

The other passengers were smiling at 
the tragedy. The conductor, chuckling 
softly, stopped to take Steve’s ticket. 
“What’s the big battle about?” asked 
the salesman. 

“Just a little love scrap,” answered 
the conductor. “It’s a bride and. groom. 
They’ve only been married about three 
hours. There’s enough rice on his hat 
to make a pudding.” 

A contented expression settled on 
Steve’s face, as he listened to the do¬ 
mestic discord. “I guess I’m a lucky 
man at that,” he thought. 


CHAPTER II. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 

ANNOUNCEMENT that dinner r^as 
waiting to meet all comers in the 
dining car, afforded the passengers a 
chance to escape the honeymoon wran¬ 
gle which had reached the uninteresting 
“Yes, you did!” and “No, I didn’t” 
stage. Steve, with an appetite that had 
never been known to flinch, hurried for¬ 
ward at the first call. Close at his heels 
was a pleasant-looking, smartly dressed 
chap of twenty-five or thereabouts, who 
had been seated directly across the aisle, 
and who had been enjoying the argu¬ 
ment to the utmost. He caught Steve’s 
eye when the salesman turned to get a 
look at the warring couple, as he started 
for the dining car. 

“Looks like a finish fight,” the 
stranger volunteered, with a laugh. 

“I’ll bet she gets the decision,” re¬ 
turned Steve. 

“That’s a cinch. Going to be a few 
to dinner to-day, I guess.” 

He threw a thumb over his shoulder, 
by way of explaining the last remark. 
Steve looked, and saw the crowd surg¬ 
ing toward the base of supplies. 

“Takes more than a lover’s quarrel 
to keep the merry travelers away from 
the lunch wagon,” the salesman ob¬ 
served. 

“Aue you alone?” asked the young 
man. 


“You bet,” Steve replied. “I broke 
away from the nurse this afternoon.” 

Steve’s rapid-fire delivery had made 
an instantaneous hit with the man be¬ 
hind him. He was laughing like a man 
who meant it when they entered the 
dining car. 

“I thought we might have dinner to¬ 
gether,” the other suggested. “I hate 
to eat alone.” 

“You’re on. Here’s a bench that will 
hold two. Back in there and we’ll give 
one of these waiters a chance to show 
his endurance qualities.” 

While they were putting the menu 
through the third degree, Steve shot a 
few covert glances at his companion, 
the inspection being impelled by a nat¬ 
ural curiosity to classify the stranger. 
The first glance convinced Steve that 
his friend was not engaged in trying 
to sell anybody anything. His whole 
manner was that of a man who had 
never worried about the first of the 
month—or any of the other thirty days. 

“What are you going to eat?” asked 
the stranger. 

“Everything but the date line,” Steve 
answered. “I’m as hungry as a stranded 
chorus girl.” 

“That’s my case. I guess I’ll let you 
do the ordering.” 

Steve proved that he knew his way 
around the pantry by nominating a din¬ 
ner that won the hearty approval of the 
man across the table. Under its re¬ 
freshing influence conversation came 
easily. 

“How far South are you going?” the 
young man inquired; 

“One block this side of the pole,” 
Steve said, without a smile. 

The stranger laughed. “Honest?” he 
inquired. 

“That is a slight exaggeration,” Steve 
went on. “But I expect to be goije ten 
weeks. I’ll bet a dollar they ha#e to 
send a relief expedition after me. And 
the worst of it is, I had this trip wished 
on me. The fellow that shpttld have 
taken it got married to side-s£ep the 
trip.” Steve noticed the interrogation 
in the other’s eyes, and made haste to 
explain. “My firm has .always made a 
practice of sending unmarried men on 
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this journey,” he continued. “I am the 
only unappropriated man on the travel¬ 
ing staff now, and they hung the job 
on me.” 

“Being a bachelor had some compen¬ 
sations,” the other remarked. 

“Meaning that battle in the car a lit¬ 
tle while ago ?” Steve returned. 

The stranger nodded. They laughed 
at recollection of the spat. 

“She sure was handing him his,” 
Steve said. “Trouble was waiting at 
the church for that guy. She’ll have 
him rolling over, playing dead, jumping 

through- Well, what do you know 

about this?” 

/Following the salesman’s eyes, the 
stranger saw what had halted his pre¬ 
dictions. The newlyweds were coming 
down the aisle of the dining car, the 
bride giggling, and blushing, and toss¬ 
ing her pretty head, and giving every 
evidence of being ridiculously happy; 
the youthful husband, his face wreathed 
in smiles, pushing her ahead of him in 
the gentlest manner. 

“Can you beat that?” asked Steve. 

“I’m getting kind of used to honey¬ 
moon scraps,” his companion replied. 
“That’s the second one I’ve witnessed 
in two weeks.” 

“You’re lucky. Nothing I like better 
than a good fight.” 

“I had a ringside seat at the one I’m 
going to tell you about. It was up at 
Niagara Falls. I was on that boat that 
carries all the yaps out to the big shower 
when I heard a woman start to abuse 
a man something scandalous. He had 
forgotten to bring her parasol, and she 
let the whole world in on the secret that 
she had picked a citron. The situation 
was all the more ludicrous, because they 
were both past middle life. He made 
a mild bluff at maintaining his inde¬ 
pendence, but she backed him into a 
corner, and told him a few things. ‘I’ll 
show who’s running this outfit, just as 

sure as your name is Skinner,’ she-” 

, “Did'you say Skinner?” interrupted 
Steve. 

“That’s what she called him.” 

“A tall, sandy-complexioned chap 
with a hairless mustache ?” 


“A perfect description of him!” ex¬ 
claimed the stranger. 

Steve unlimbered an exultant shout 
that startled his companion and the 
other diners. 

“What’s happened ? What’s the mat¬ 
ter with you ?” his friend asked. 

“That’s the best-” but Steve got 

no further with his explanation. He 
was off on another laughing expedi¬ 
tion. 

“That’s the best news I’ve heard in 
a month,” the salesman managed to 
break off between laughs. 

His companion eyed him strangely. 
“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Why, that story you were telling me 
about, Skinner.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Backward. He’s the chap I-'was 
telling you about. The one that got 
married to duck this Southern trip.” 

Tjhey both laughed at this explana¬ 
tion. 

“Well, Skinner would be willing to 
change places with you now, or I miss 
my guess,” the stranger said. 

Steve shook his head sadly. “Poor 
old Skinner! And he thought he was 
putting one over on me. Honest, I 
could laugh for seven hours straight 
when I think of him.” 

“It is funny,” his friend added. 

“Funny doesn’t describe it. It’s a 
shriek. Maybe I won’t have something 
to tell that bunch in the office when 
I write my first letter. Oh, we’ve got 
to blot up a quart of bubbles on the 
strength of that information! Oh, 
waiter! Bring us a bottle of that stylish 
soothing sirup.” 

The man across the table was having 
the time of his life listening to Steve’s 
unique expressions. 

“Before we proceed with the business 
in hand,” Steve began, as the waiter 
filled their glasses, “I’m going to slip 
you my label. My name is Steve 
Blake.” 

Their right hands interlocked across 
the table. “Mine is Andrews—Tom 
Andrews,” returned the other. 

Each sip of wine brought their heads 
closer together; each glass,found them 
getting more confidential. Most of the 
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conversation had been about Skinner 
and his matrimonial venture. 

“Women are a queer lot,” observed 
Andrews. “When they’re not crying 
they’re-” 

“They’re singing,” interposed Steve. 
There was a far-away look in the sales¬ 
man’s eyes as he made the interruption. 
He had seen Martha’s face in every 
bubble. 

“Did you ever think seriously of the 
marriage game ?” Andrews inquired. 

Steve was just aching x to unburden 
himself. “Not until a few weeks ago,” 
he replied. “Then I met the finest-look¬ 
ing girl I ever laid eyes on. Gee, but 
she was a queen!” 

Steve stopped talking. He was star¬ 
ing at the' liquid in the bottom of the 
glass, a reminiscent smile on his face. 

“How did it wind up?” asked An¬ 
drews. 

The 1)ig salesman laughed softly. 
“The queerest finish you ever heard 
of,” he answered. “We both lived in 
the Honeysuckle Apartments. For sev¬ 
eral weeks the tenants had been com¬ 
plaining about the wretched singing of 
some woman in the house. She used 
to start in at breakfast and keep it up 
all day. It was awful. I headed the 
etition to have her put out of the 
ouse. The night that I went to my 
friend’s apartment determined to pro¬ 
pose to her, I learned that she was the 
owner of the awful voice. I ^led in ter¬ 
ror. I had figured all along that a Mrs. 
Wild, a lemon-faced woman, was doing 
the singing. I found out that Mrs. 
Wild, her son, and a brutal-looking fel¬ 
low named Gallagher were in the young 
woman’s employ. She was paying them 
to listen to her singing so that she 
would get accustomed to singing before 
an audience.” 

Steve paused several times during 
the recital of his romance, expecting 
Andrews to burst out laughing. To 
his surprise, the face of his new friend 
bore an expression of pain. 

“I thought I was going to hand you 
-a laugh,” Steve said. 

Andrews appeared to be in anything 
but a merry mood. “What—what was 
the young woman’s name ?” he faltered. 


“I don’t mind telling you,” said Steve. 
“She’s a splendid girl, with a beautiful 
face, but the worst voice I ever heard 
in my life. Her name is Martha Lake.” 

Andrews appeared to be in a daze for 
a moment after he heard the name. 
Then he rose, excused himself abruptly, 
and left the car, leaving Steve staring 
after him in amazement., 

CHAPTER III. 

NEWS FROM HOME. 

ODR the life of him Steve couldn’t 
1 figure out why mention of Miss 
Lake’s name should upset Andrews. 
The more he thought of it, the more 
■he became convinced that the young 
woman’s name had nothing to do with 
Andrews’ strange actions and abrupt 
departure from the dinner table; that 
his new friend was thinking of some¬ 
thing else at the time, and had asked 
her name simply because he did not 
want to appear inattentive. 

“That’s about the size of it,” he con¬ 
cluded. He returned to the parlor car, 
intending to renew his conversation 
with Andrews, but on reaching there, 
was surprised to see that the latter had 
turned his chair away, and was busy 
studying the landscape, his attitude 
making it plain' that he did not wish 
to be disturbed. Steve made a lot of 
noise when he plumped into his seat, 
but Andrews gave no sign that they 
had ever met before. His actions puz¬ 
zled Steve more than ever. When the 
train reached Baltimore, Andrews 
picked up his bag, and left the car, 
bowing coldly to Steve, as he passed 
down the aisle. 

Through the car window Steve saw 
Andrews enter a fine, big automobile. 
“Well, it beats all, the queer, people 
there are in this world,” the sidesman 
said to himself. “Andrews 'mSst be 
there, with the green stuff. It -takes a 
lot of coin to support one of those 
sassy-looking chariots.” 

On reaching Atlanta, the starting 
point of his business invasion, he made 
up his mind to hang up a new record 
for sales in the. Dixie territory, this de¬ 
termination having two reasons for its 
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motive power—the desire to forget 
Martha Lake, and the ambition to in¬ 
crease the firm’s confidence in his abil¬ 
ity. In the latter effort he succeeded 
admirably; the former proved a miser¬ 
able failure. His line carried him into 
the smallest towns and villages; he met 
all sorts of interesting characters— 
primitive mountaineers, quaint old 
darkies, and eccentric tradesmen—but 
none of his experiences was interesting 
enough to keep his mind off the girl in 
New York. 

He found half a dozen letters await¬ 
ing him when he reached Greenville, 
South Carolina, two of them from Hin¬ 
kle and Larrabee, offering hearty con¬ 
gratulations on the success of the trip 
up to date. Three of the letters were 
from the fellows in the office, inform¬ 
ing him that they expected him to stop 
a few old shoes on his return. Trim¬ 
ble’s letter contained a clipping which 
stated that a Hoboken justice of the 
peace had announced his intention of 
keeping his office open nights to accom¬ 
modate the matrimonial rush. 

“Married in Hoboken,” chuckled 
Steve. “It would just tickle that bunch 
to death if I pulled the job off in that 
place. If I ever do get married, I’ll 
rob those fellows of their chief amuse¬ 
ment.” 

He fingered the remaining envelope 
suspiciously. It gave forth a perfumed 
scent, and appeared to be from a 
woman, but Steve knew the lengths his 
coworkers would go to to play a prac¬ 
tical joke on him. He couldn’t think 
of any woman that would be interested 
in him enough to waste a stamp and 
a lot of perfectly good ink. There was 
Miss Lake, of course, but there wasn’t 
one chance in a thousand of her writ¬ 
ing to feim. Having ordered him from 
her hajgje on the occasion of their last 
mee'tiiJgrHt wasn’t likely that she was 
sitting up nights worrying about him. 
These were the thoughts that raced 
through his" brain. 

“I’ve got it !” he exclaimed. “Trimble 
got one of the stenographers to write it. 
Well, I may as well learn the horrible 
details as quickly as possible.” 

He ripped the envelope open, and 


pulled out the missive; the fluttering 
sheets disclosed a gilt monogram at the 
top of the first page. Steve stood still, 
as the letters “M. L.” danced before 
his eyes. Then it was no joke. She 
had written to him! There was no 
way in which his associates could have 
obtained her stationery. He had be¬ 
lieved her to be in Europe, she having 
announced her intention of going 
abroad before they parted, but the let¬ 
ter had been ported at New York. 

“I’ll bet it’s'"a first-class roast,” he 
thought, as he straightened out the let¬ 
ter without looking at it. “She prob¬ 
ably thought of a lot of other things 
to call me after I left that night, and 
she has shipped them to me by mail.” 

Slowly he lowered his eyes to the 
missive in his hand. The very first 
sentence thrilled him with delight. The 
letter read: 

Dear Mr. Blake: No doubt you will be 
surprised to hear from me, but all along 
I have’felt that I was a bit harsh with 
you on the occasion of our last meeting. 
It was only natural that I should have re¬ 
sented your unsympathetic attitude toward 
my singing, as well as your action in head¬ 
ing the petition to have me dispossessed, but 
in view of the fact that the members of 
my own family have opposed my vocal ef¬ 
forts at every turn, so much so that we 
have been estranged for some time, I have 
reached the conclusion that I acted unjustly 
toward you, and make haste to apologize. 

I never realized that, possibly, you were 
one of those persons who do not appreciate 
good singing. I have been making such 
rapid progress under Professor Phinney that 
it won’t be long before I shall be able to 
convince even the members of my family, 
not to mention others, that I have a won¬ 
derful voice. In my leisure moments I often 
recall the few pleasant times we had. I ob¬ 
tained your route from Hinkle & Co. I 
hope that your Southern trip is a great suc¬ 
cess. We are now living at the Finnegan 
Arms. Yours very truly, Martha Lake. 

Mere language is powerless to con¬ 
vey any adequate idea of Steve’s hap¬ 
piness after reading that letter. The 
discovery, just as he was about to pro¬ 
pose, that his ideal was the owner of 
the voice that had put the occupants of 
the Honeysuckle Apartments up in 
arms, was a jolt from which it had 
taken him some time to recover. At 
first he had congratulated himself on 
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his narrow escape, but the greater the 
distance he put between himself and 
the girl of his dreams, the more he be¬ 
came convinced that her singing was 
not so bad, after all. Now her letter 
all but made him sure of it. 

“There may be something in what she 
says at that,” he argued. “It may be 
that I haven’t got an ear for good sing¬ 
ing.” Then he fell to thinking about 
the way the other tenants had rushed 
to sign the petition to -evict her. “No,” 
he concluded, “we couldn’t all be off 
in our judgment. I guess she’s got a 
cheesy voice, all right But She sure is 
a bully girl. If she would only have 
me I might get used to her singing in 
time. And besides, I wouldn’t be home 
much.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

BUSINESS SIDETRACKED.. 

DOMANCE had the right of way over 
1 ' business for several days after the 
receipt of that letter. Steve Spent a lot 
of his time reading it, and framing up 
a suitable reply. His first impulse was 
to lay bare his heart on paper and for¬ 
ward it to the Finnegan Arms; but re¬ 
flection convinced him that such a 
course would leave her an opening to 
slip him a laugh in case she was only 
joshing. So he sat down and filled the 
pages with a lot of polite nothings, 
hoped she was in good health, wished 
her success in her vocal efforts, and gal¬ 
lantly admitted that he didn’t know the 
first thing about singing. 

“That last admission ought to restore 
my picture to the mantel,” he said, with 
a laugh. 

As is the case in all parts of the coun¬ 
try outside the metropolis, especially in 
the smaller towns, Steve’s customers 
took a keen delight in poking fun at 
New York in his presence. He took it 
all good-naturedly, now and then com¬ 
ing back with a retort that stood the 
critics on their heads. Steve dropped 
into Platt’s Dry-goods Emporium in 
Whittier, a Florida town of a few thou¬ 
sand, one afternoon, in time to hear 
three or four of the leading citizens 
putting the hammer on the big city. 


“Here comes one of the inmates, 
now,” shouted Hen Platt, owner of the 
store, as Steve squeezed through the 
narrow door. 

“Hello, boys!” was the salesman’s 
cordial greeting. “Have a rocket on 
me!” 

He passed around a handful of 
cigars. One long-necked citizen took 
three. 

“Must be going to have a party up 
your way,” Steve said, with a smile. 

Platt and the others got the signi¬ 
ficance of Steve’s remark, and began 
guying the hoggish member. 

“Any time I get a chance to take 
something from a New Yorker, I take 
all I can get,” snarled the greedy one. 

“I’ll drop you a line the next time 
I’m coming, and you can bring a bas¬ 
ket,” said Steve. 

The laugh that followed made the 
fellow mighty sorry that he had em¬ 
barked in the wholesale cigar business 
at Steve’s expense. Steve sought to 
mollify him by patting him on the back. 

“The trouble with you New Yorkers 
is you think you know it all,” the man 
complained. “That’s just what we was 
talking about when you came in the 
door.” 

“That’s what you’re always talking 
about,” Steve put .in. “New York may 
not know everything there is to know, 
but I don’t think Whittier can show 
her anything.” 

Platt, peeing that the argument was 
liable to take an unpleasant turn, broke 
into the conversation. “New York’s all 
right,” he said condescendingly, “but 
we was just discussing how fellows 
without anything at all go up there, 
and bluff their way to the front.” 

“They may get away with it for a 
while,” Steve declared, “but it doesn’t 
take people long to spot a e§$nterfeit 
in the big village.” 

The salesman was surprised at the 
laughter that greeted this announce¬ 
ment. 

“I know three men who couldn’t 
make a living in this town because of 
their stupidity,” Platt said, with a broad 
grin. “Bill Dingle, George . Whitlock, 
s and Dan Beebe were starving down 
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here. Now they are in New York, two 
of them coining money in the real-es¬ 
tate game, and the third running a chain 
of lunch rooms.” 

Steve shrugged his shoulders. “The 
stuff was in them, but they didn’t have 
a chance down here,” he argued. 

All at once the man who had hogged 
the cigar treat released a succession of 
haw—haw—haws, his Adam’s apple 
racing up and down his long neck at a 
great rate. 

“What’s eating you, Hank?” Platt 
chuckled. 

“In mentioning the false alarms who 
left here, and made a big hit in New 
York, you forgot to mention Jim Phin- 
ney,” Haak replied. 

“Gosh, that’s so!’-’ came in a chorus. 

Steve wondered where he had heard 
that name before. He couldn’t recall 
at that particular moment, because his 
companions were laughing themselves 
into hysterics, as they thought of Phin- 
ney’s career in Whittier. 

“There’s a chap with less ability, and 
more nerve, than any man in the world,” 
Platt went on to explain. “Jim Phin- 
ney started to learn the plumbing trade, 
but made a mess of it. All the plumbers 
in town tried him, and then tied a can 
on him.. He played the bass drum in 
the village band, and the first thing we 
knew he had blossomed out as a piano 
tuner-” 

“Considerable jump for Jim,” inter¬ 
rupted Steve. The salesman was laugh¬ 
ing harder than any of the others. 

“Wait!” exclaimed Platt. “After he - 
had ruined half a dozen of the best 
pianos in Whittier, he had to take it on 
the run. He disappeared one day, and 
the next we heard of him he was giv¬ 
ing vocal lessons in New York, and 
gathering the money in armfuls. If 
that isrft bluffing your way through, I 
don’tHcno.w what is.” 

“Professor Phinney!” Hank shouted 
derisively. 

Steve grabbed him by the arm. Now 
he knew where he had heard the name. 
Phinney was the fellow who was teach¬ 
ing MisS Lake. 

"Professor Phinney,” Hank repeated. 
“Why, he has fifteen or twenty of the 


wealthiest women in New York paying 
him ten and fifteen dollars for a half- 
hour lesson.” 

The information stunned the big 
salesman. In the light of what he had 
heard, he was better able to understand 
Miss Lake’s persistence in the vocal 
line. This faker, this so-called profes¬ 
sor, was robbing her, and making a fool 
of her at the same time. Steve felt 
that the long exile in the South was 
worth while, if/the information he had 
obtained serydd to release the trusting 
young woman from the clutches of' the 
bogus sihging teacher. In order that 
no injustice should be done Phinney, 
Steve began plying those about him 
with questions concerning the erstwhile 
plumber-piano tuner’s career. 

“Did Phinney ever amount to any¬ 
thing as a singer?” Steve asked. 

“He couldn’t even whistle,” answered 
Platt. 

“He was the worst bass drummer in 
the world,” added Hank. 

Steve saw his duty clearly now. He 
rubbed his hands together gleefully, 
slapped Platt on the back, and laughed 
with delight. The others were at a 
loss to understand the cause of his 
mirth. 

“Tell it to us,” urged Platt. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” Steve said. “Give 
us some more of those Havana frank¬ 
furters.” 

Platt shoved his best cigars across the 
counter. Hank, deciding to play safe 
this time, took but one. Steve picked 
up half a dozen, and stuffed them in the 
countryman’s pocket. 

“What’s this for?” Hank inquired. 

Steve waved his hand at him as he 
passed through the door. “You’ve 
earned them, old pal,” he replied. 

CHAPTER V. 

A FEW PLAIN FACTS. 
rAN reaching his hotel, Steve deliber- 
ated for some time as to the course 
he should pursue.. He studied the sit¬ 
uation from every angle, and at length 
decided that no time should be lost in 
apprising Miss Lake of the discovery 
he had made. So he sat down and 
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wrote a long letter in which he told her 
all he had learned about Phinney, tak¬ 
ing great care to offer no criticism of 
. her singing teacher, but leaving her to 
draw her own conclusions. He let her 
know that he had stumbled upon the in¬ 
formation by accident; that he had felt 
she ought to know something about the 
man who was shaping her musical ca¬ 
reer ; that the wish for her success was 
his sole reason for making her ac¬ 
quainted with the facta. 

“I ought to write his '©ame Phony, 
instead of Phinney,” Steve muttered, 
when he had occasion to use' the pro¬ 
fessor’s name; “but it isn’t up to me to 
put the acid on him. There’s a bare 
chance that Miss Lake knows all about 
him.” 

Long after he had mailed the letter, 
Steve sat trying to convince himself 
that receipt of the information might 
cause the girl to' abandon her hopeless 
ambition. He wouldn’t admit it tp him¬ 
self, but the fact remained that he was 
hoping for just such a result, figuring 
that there would be a chance of his 
winning her after she had given up her 
career. 

“There I go again,” he said sarcasti¬ 
cally. “Any one would think she was 
chasing me around trying to marry me. 
The minute she stops screeching there 
will be scores of good-looking fellows 
trying to drag her to the altar. But, 
then, no one can stop me from having a 
little dream.” 

. He sighed wearily, and then forced 
hi§ thoughts back into the channel of 
business. In the six weeks that he had 
been away from the office he had 
worked at top speed, with the exception 
of the day when he received Miss 
Lake’s letter, several of the twenty- 
four hours succeeding that important 
event having been devoted to reading 
that scented missive. Steve knew the 
letter by heart. He found himself sing¬ 
ing it now and then. 

It would have been hard to convince 
any one in the home office that Steve 
had not put in all his time in the in¬ 
terest of the firm. The way the orders 
kept pouring in from the South kept 
the members of the firm gasping with 


astonishment. Before he had been out 
three weeks he had shattered all records 
for that territory. Indeed, Fred Hin¬ 
kle, fearing that Steve might suffer a 
breakdown, wrote telling him it was 
not necessary to work so hard. 

“I’m only loafing,” Steve wired back. 
“When I get warmed up, the shipping 
department will be begging for mercy." 

“He must be using a sandbag,” ob¬ 
served Larrabee, when the order came 
in to send Jenkins & Turner of Pon¬ 
tiac, Florida, a carload of stock. Hin¬ 
kle & Co. had never been able to do 
business with the Pontiac concern up to 
that time. 

Two weeks having passed without 
any reply from Miss Lake, ^teve con¬ 
cluded that she had looked upon his in¬ 
formation as an attempt to meddle in 
her affairs. He felt like kicking him¬ 
self for making such a stupid move just 
when it appeared that their pleasant re¬ 
lations had been resumed. This was 
his frame of mind when he entered the 
Ramsey House in Sanderson, Louisiana, 
one afternoon. He was just about to 
spread his signature across the register, 
when a line on the opposite page caused 
him to utter a sharp cry of surprise. 

“Mrs. Wild and son,” Steve read 
aloud. He wondered -if it could be the 
woman with the sour face, one of the 
ill-assorted trio hired by Miss Lake to 
listen to her singing. 

The clerk smiled at the salesman. 
“Did you know her?” he inquired. 

“Is she a cranky-looking dame?” 
asked Steve. 

“Worse than that. Looks as if her 
face froze when she was getting A. tooth 
pulled.” 

“That’s the one. There isn’t another 
face in the world like that.” 

Suddenly it dawned upon Steve that 
Miss Lake and the other members of 
‘her private audience might fee in the 
neighborhood. He ran his;eye down 
three or four pages, but jtid not dis¬ 
cover the names he was lqoKfag-for. 

“Is Mrs. Wild here nqw?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“She left the day before yesterday.” 

“Who was with her?” 

“No one but that imp of a boy if 
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you know him,” the clerk answered. 
“He’s the freshest kid I ever saw in my 
life.” 

Steve nodded. “I know all about 
him!” He was up in the air for some 
time after seeing the name on the reg¬ 
ister. Try as he would, he could not 
account for Mrs. Wild’s presence in 
that part of the country. In the midst 
of'his reflection he slapped himself on 
the knee. “That’s the answer!” he de¬ 
clared. “Miss Lake received my let¬ 
ter, cut loose from Professor Phony, 
gave up her shrieking, and turned that 
roughneck Gallagher, Mrs. Wild, and 
her son adrift. It’s the only way to 
account for that woman’s appearance 
in this part of the earth.” 

Satisfied with this solution of the 
problem, Steve got busy constructing a 
few more air castles. The knowledge 
that he had been instrumental in bring¬ 
ing Martha Lake to her senses made 
him feel that he had some slight claim 
to her consideration. He was happier 
than he had been since the discovery 
that Martha’s voice was no match for 
her beautiful face. 

“Now that she’s rid of that bunch of 
pirates she’ll be a regular girl,” Steve 
assured himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 

LONGING FOR BROADWAY. 

pACH hour seemed a day to the happy 
*“* salesman. Ten days more, and the 
trip would be at an end; he would be 
speeding toward New York, and the 
Finnegan Arms, the apartment house 
that sheltered the dearest girl in the 
world. He thought it strange that she 
had not answered his letters, but con¬ 
cluded -{hat she was waiting until she 
could tanjt to him in person. He could 
not get irtterested in newspapers, mag¬ 
azines, funny stories, or anything else; 
he wanted, io get back to Manhattan 
Island as quickly as possible. 

“Anything going on in this deserted 
village to-night ?” 

Steve put the question to the night 
clerk in the Hotel Bartlett, the princi¬ 
pal hostelry in Edgarville, Georgia. 


“Not anything that’s liable to give 
you a thrill,” came the laughing reply. 
“There’s some sort of a concert over in 
Gregory Hall. I don’t think it amounts 
to much. They’ve been giving the 
tickets away. Take these, and investi¬ 
gate.” 

The clerk shoved half a dozen tickets 
toward the homesick traveling man. 

“Thanks,” said Steve. "I-can waste 
a half hour or so over lb ere* 

He had no trouble finding Gregory 
Hall. It was only half past seven 
o’clock, but the hall was filled to over¬ 
flowing,. and there was a big crowd 
banked about the doors. Steve asked for 
a program, but the limited supply had 
given out long before he got there. By 
exercising all his strength, Steve man¬ 
aged to edge his way into the hall. A 
few seconds later he received a genuine 
surprise. In looking over the heads in 
front of him he spied Tom Andrews, 
the man he had met on the train the 
first day of his journey—the man who 
had left him abruptly in the middle of 
a conversation that had to do with the 
salesman’s brief love affair. 

Steve noticed that Andrews was a 
member of a distinguished-looking 
party, his companions being tin elderly 
man of soldierly bearing, a sweet-faced 
woman, with snowy hair and aristo¬ 
cratic manner, and a pretty girl in her 
teens. It was such a group as one 
might see in a New York theater on an 
opening night, the attire of the quartet 
contrasting strangely with that of the 
country folk about them. 

“This must be where Andrews lives,” 
Steve concluded. 

The first number, a well-played violin 
solo, furnished mild entertainment for 
the crowd. It was plain that their ideas 
ran more to moving pictures. When a 
piano player, with a mane like a cir¬ 
cus horse, essayed to pick one of Men¬ 
delssohn’s melodies off the keyboard, 
the crowd paid more attention to his 
hair than his performance. The storm 
of applause that preceded the appear¬ 
ance of the next performer, caused 
Steve to look about him in an effort to 
glimpse the name on somebody else’s 
program. He was still engaged in this 
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direction, when a noticeable increase in 
the applause turned his eyes to the 
stage. He didn’t need a program then. 
Martha Lake,, more beautiful than 
ever, was standing before him! 

Steve could scarcely believe his eyes. 
His breath was coming in quick gasps. 
It was as if he had seen an.apparition. 
After the first shock of the surprise, 
Steve found himself trying to figure out 
Andrews’ interest in her. A pang of 
jealousy shot through the big salesman, 
as he recalled that the pian he met 
on the train had led the demonstration. 
The other members of the party had 
applauded vigorously, but Andrews had 
been on his feet cheering wildly. 

“Now I understand his conduct in 
the train that day,” Steve reflected bit¬ 
terly. “He’s been trying to win her, 
and was jealous when he learned that 
I had met her. It’s funny that we two 
men should have met that way.*' He’s 
a swell-looking chap, too. If she won’t 
have him, I’ve got about as much chance 
as a one-armed Chinaman.” 

Further reflection along this line was 
halted when the orchestra began play¬ 
ing the prelude to her selection. Steve 
was at a loss to account for the girl’s 
splendid reception. In his heart he 
hoped and prayed that her voice would 
justify the warmth of Jthe welcome-- 
that there had been a wonderful im¬ 
provement in her singing; but he had 
his doubts. 

The next instant his worst fears were 
realized. A succession of shrieks is¬ 
sued from the rosebud mouth, each one 
more distressing and ear-splitting than 
its predecessor. Steve had hard work 
restraining the tears, when he saw one 
person after another cover their ears. 
Three or four started for the door at 
the first screech; the end of the open¬ 
ing spasm found most of the audience 
in full flight. " Undismayed, smiling 
easily, Miss Lake kept right] on with 
the selection, now wailing like a lost 
soul, now screaming at the top of her 
voice. 

“She’s getting worse every minute,” 
Steve said sadly. 

His heart sank, as he realized that 
she had ignored his information con¬ 


cerning Phinney; that she was deter¬ 
mined to pursue a career which could 
only bring ridicule to herself, and pain 
to her family. Now he knew why she 
had not answered his letters. She had 
resented his insinuations concerning her 
bogus singing teacher; had looked upon 
his well-meant interference as impu¬ 
dence of the worst sort. He had satis¬ 
fied himself that Andrews was a suitor 
for the girl’s hand, but he couldn’t make 
out why the other members of the An¬ 
drews’ party should be so interested in 
Martha. All four appeared to be ex¬ 
hausted from applauding her. 

He would have given ..anything for 
the privilege of a few words with her, 
but he concluded that he had better 
keep his distance. Her failure to com¬ 
municate with him after he had made 
it plain that he was trying to do her 
a favor, convinced him that she had 
rejected him for all time. 

“She’d probably call a cop if I ap¬ 
proached her,” was his conclusion. 
“Nb; I’ll have to suffer in silence.” 

Most of the seats on the lower floor 
were vacant when Martha began her 
second attack on one of the old oper¬ 
atic arias. Steve stood it a few seconds, 
and then plugged his ears. From his 
position in the rear of the half-darkened 
auditorium, he could see the expressions 
of horror on the faces of the few who 
had remained for the torture. Only, 
the members of the Andrews’ party 
were applauding now. The beautiful 
vision was in the middle of her second 
selection, when there was a wild scram¬ 
ble from the gallery. Up to this time, 
that part of the house had taken its 
punishment without complaining. 

In a few minutes, the trouble on the 
upper deck had assumed the proportions 
of a small riot. Men camg.,tumbling 
down the stairs, yelling and Jpttlin^, to 
get to the street. Steve stepped to the 
foot of the gallery staircase in time 
to see two men, engaged^ in. a rough- 
and-tumble fight. There^waS something 
familiar about the neck and figure of 
the one who appeared to be on top at 
that moment. The muscular salesman 
reached down and separated the strug¬ 
gling pair. 
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“Hello there, Blake,” came from the 
man who had been on top. 

Steve looked at the badly battered 
face from which the greeting had come. 
“Gallagher!” he exclaimed. 

“Righto!” came in a gruff voice. 

Steve felt that Gallagher conld en¬ 
lighten him regarding Miss' Lake’s 
movements since their last meeting. He 
drew the hulking figure to one side, 
and slipped a bill "into his hand. 

“Buy yourself a couple of acres of 
sticking plaster,” said Steve. 

Gallagher grinned. “I’ll need it if I 
stick with this outfit very long,” he re¬ 
plied. 

“Are you still working for Miss 
Lake?” 

“Sure thing. What brings you down 
this way?” 

“Peddling dry goods $nd notions,” 
Steve answered. “Maybe you’ll be so' 
kind as to explain Miss Lake’s presence 
here.” 

“With pleasure,” Gallagher said, fin¬ 
gering the bill affectionately. 

“Just a minute. Do you know any¬ 
thing about that swell-looking chap 
down there in the front row.” y 

“That’s Miss Lake’s family,” ex¬ 
plained Gallagher. “The old fellow is 
her stepfather, Major Andrews; the 
woman is her mother, the other girl her 
sister.” 

“And the good-looking young chap ?” 
Steve asked eagerly. 

“Her stepbrother. Miss Lake’s 
mother has been married twice. The 
Andrews family is the most prominent 
in. Baltimore.” 

“I see,” said Steve. 

“Miss Lake has been on the outs 
with her. folks for some time,” Gal- 
laghefoegan. “Between you and me 
it’s her .own fault, though. They won’t 
stand for her singing, and I don’t blame 
them. She ‘had made up her mind to 
go to Europe* to - continue her studies, 
and a few days before she was to sail 
she dropped a line to her folks in Balti¬ 
more telling them of her intention. In 
order to understand the rest of the 
story you’ve got to know that the mem¬ 
bers of her family idolize her:” 


Steve shook his head. “I can under¬ 
stand that,” he declared earnestly. 

“Major and Mrs. Andrews hurried to 
New York, and begged her to recon¬ 
sider her determination about going to 
Europe. Her stepfather suggested that 
she make a tour of some of the smaller 
towns in this country, with a view to 
finding out just what the public thought 
of her singing. - He agreed to finance 
the undertaking, and to do everything 
in his power to make it a success. If 
the audiences took kindly to her vocal 
efforts, h€ would offer no objection to 
her pursuing her studies abroad. Miss 
Lake jumped at the chance to appear 
in public, even in these little out-of-the- 
way places. Major Andrews wanted to 
get as far from Baltimore and New 
York,as possible, because he didn’t want 
the pfepers to get on to it.” 

“She’s been drawing pretty good 
houses?” Steve queried. 

“Major Andrews and his son have 
been tending to that part of it. They 
have been giving away tickets by the 
bale, but I don’t think Miss Lake knows 
anything about it. You see the family 
wants to give her every chance in the 
world.” 

“How long have you been touring?” 
asked Steve. 

“About two weeks, and, believe me, 
I’ll be glad when we get back to the big 
to.wn. I’ve had the toughest job of the 
lot. Major Andrews found that he 
couldn’t fill the galleries, even by giv¬ 
ing tickets away, so he delegated me to 
gather gallery audiences at fifty cents 
a head. They have been running out 
on me at every* performance, not wait¬ 
ing for her to finish her first wail. To¬ 
night I tried to hold them in check, and 
they mussed me up a bit.” 

“Aren’t Mrs.-^Vild and her son work¬ 
ing for Miss Lake any longer?” 

Gallagher laughed. “You bet they 
are.” He chuckled. “Catch that old 
valentine giving up such a good thing 
as this. Why do you ask?” 

“I saw her name on the hotel regis¬ 
ter in Sanderson, Louisiana, a few days 
ago, and I was wondering if she had 
quit Miss Lake’s employ.” 

“Mrs. Wild hopped over to Sdnder- 
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son while we were playing in Dickson,” 
said Gallagher. “Her sister and fam¬ 
ily live down there, and she wanted to 
visit them. I’ll bet they were so de¬ 
lighted to see her that they urged her 
not to stay. That old dame is the limit.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE FAMILY, CIRCLE. 

/''JALLAGHER excused himself, and 
hurried to the street. Steve re¬ 
turned to the auditorium, cbming face 
to face with Tom Andrews, jast as he 
stepped over the threshold, 'the con¬ 
cert was over, and the Andrews fam¬ 
ily were making for the lobby. 

“Why, Mr. Blake!” exclaimelj An¬ 
drews. “You’re the last man the 
world I’d expect to see in this forsaken 
place.” 

“I’ve been making a specialty of for¬ 
saken places ever since I saw you last,” 
Steve returned. 

Steve was nonplused at the cordial¬ 
ity of Andrews’ welcome. The young 
man drew Steve into the family circle, 
and introduced him all around. Major 
Andrews shook his hand warmly; Mrs. 
Andrews and her daughter did likewise. 

“Martha has been amusing us with 
accounts of a lot of your experiences,” 
Mrs. Andrews said. “She’ll be awfully 
glad to see you.” 

Steve had his doubts about it. As 
a matter of fact, the surprises had been 
coming so fast he wasn’t able to keep 
up with them. 

“We’re going over to the hotel to 
discuss to-night’s serenade, and have a 
bite to eat,” Major Andrews said, ad¬ 
dressing Steve. “Come along and join 
us.” 

For once in his life the alert sales¬ 
man was at a loss how to proceed. He 
decided to" side-step the invitation, con¬ 
cluding that such a course would save 
Miss Lake much embarrassment. He 
was sure she didn’t want to meet him 
again. 

“Thank you for the kind invitation,” 
he said, “but I couldn’t think of butting 
into a family affair.” 

Andrews, junior, seized him by the 


arm. “Nonsense!” he exclaimed. 
“We’ll be glad to have you. Martha 
wouldn’t like it a bit if you stayed 
away.” 

The young man’s earnestness took a 
load from Steve’s heart. Andrews 
wasn’t acting even a wee bit like a 
deadly rival. On the way to the hotel 
he took Steve into his confidence, tell¬ 
ing him pretty much the same story 
that Gallagher had told him. 

“Now you can understand my abrupt¬ 
ness that day on the train,” Andrews 
concluded. “I couldn’t have discussed 
the situation with you without letting 
you know that I was related to the 
girl you were talking; about. Martha’s 
case is the only cloud on the family’s 
happiness. We all love her, and have 
exhausted every honorable course to 
bring her to her senses.” 

“I understand,” Steve assured him. 
“It’s entirely too bad; she’s such a bully 
girl.” 

When they reached the hotel, Major 
Andrews observed Steve looking about 
him in an expectant manner. 

“Martha remained behind to discuss 
something with the members of her 
company,” the major explained. “She’ll 
be here any minute now.” 

Even as he spoke, she appeared in 
the doorway of the dining room. At 
sight of Steve her big brown eyes lit 
up with gladness. 

“Well, well, well! This is indeed a 
pleasure!” she exclaimed, advanc¬ 
ing, and extending her hand toward 
the big salesman. Steve forgot all about 
her wretched singing, then and there; 
he was enthralled by her loveliness. 

“You don’t feel half as pleased over 
the meeting as I do,” he assured her. 

He held her hand until Tcatt-Andrews 
suggested, in his smiling maatfefi, that 
they break away. Steve’s heart was 
beating a joyous tattoo on his waist¬ 
coat. 

“What kind of a trip have you had ?” 
she asked. 

“I’ve got no cause to complain,” an¬ 
swered Steve. 

“It seems to have agreed with you,” 
said she. “You’re looking fine.” 

“I can’t see a single chance for im- 
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provement in your own looks,” was his 
gallant rejoinder. 

The conversation became general 
after that, Steve keeping them in roars 
with his pat expressions and humorous 
descriptions of persons and places. One 
by one the others withdrew, until Mar¬ 
tha and Steve were alone at the table. 
One great fear possessed him. He was 
afraid that she might ask him for an 
opinion of her singing. He wouldn’t 
think of fibbing to her; he hesitated 
about telling her the truth. After they 
had been talking some time; he realized 
that she had no intention of asking him 
to pass judgment on her vocal efforts. 

“How do you like concert work as 
far as you’ve gone?” Steve mustered 
courage enough to ask. 

“I’m infatuated with it,” she' an¬ 
swered enthusiastically. “We’ve had 
splendid houses everywhere. The way 
the people have turned out has sur¬ 
prised me. It isn’t possible that any of 
these out-of-the-way places ever heard 
of me.” 

For her own good he wanted to tell 
her where the audiences came from, but 
could not do so without betraying 
Major Andrews’ little secret. 

“They get kind of restless at times,” 
she went on’. “To-night, for instance, 
lots of people went out during my first 
song.” 

The big salesman longed to take her 
in his arms and tell her the truth. 

“I wouldn’t mind that,” was his en¬ 
couraging observation. “You’ve got to 
get used to those little annoyances. I’ve 
seen them get up and walk out of the 
Metropolitan Opera House while the 
greatest singers in the world were 
warbling.” 

Hesf^yes beamed with gratitude. 
“TffSt’s'Vhat I tell mamma and the rest 
of them,” 1 ', she said. “Great singers 
school themselves to overlook such 
trifles.” 

Steve was.<^ger to ask her why she 
hadn’t answered his letters. He was 
particularly keen to know how she re¬ 
garded his interesting information con¬ 
cerning her singing teacher. Her next 
question would make it appear that she 
had been reading -hfe mind. 


“I think you might have spared the 
time to let me know how you were get¬ 
ting on,” she remarked. 

“Didn’t you get my letters?” 

“I got one—the answer to the first 
one I sent.” 

“I Wrote several others,” said Steve. 

“They never reached me. Where did 
you send them?” 

“To the Finnqgan Arms.” 

“That accounts for it,” she said, with 
a laugh. “I .moved away from there 
the day after I got your first letter. 
Probably 1 shall find them waiting for 
me wh/n I' get back to town. They 
must h£ve been forwarded by this time. 
I’ve tyeen away two weeks, you know.” 

A^iaint smile flashed across the sales¬ 
man’s face. He pictured the occupants 
of tljp Finnegan Arms demanding that 
she tjg dispossessed. 

“Where are you living now?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“Afthe Ingersoll Apartments—upper 
Madison Avenue. I should be delighted 
to have you call when you get back to 
New York.” 

“I’ll be there before the gates are 
opened,” said Steve. “When do you 
expect to get home?” 

Martha pulled a memorandum from 
her purse. “Let me. see,” she cogitated. 
“This is Wednesday, isn’t it? I’ll be 
home a week from to-day.” 

“And I’ll get back to civilization the 
day after. How, about Thursday 
night?” 

“Suits me,” she said, with a blush. 

He was on the verge of telling her 
what he knew about Phinney, but de¬ 
cided it would be best .to wait until they 
met again. By thaW time she would 
have read the forwarded letter .contain¬ 
ing the information, apd he would be 
in a position to answer any questions 
she might care to ask. 

As Steve was leaving town at six the 
next morning, he bade Martha and the 
others good-by when they came from 
the dining room. 

“Thursday night,” he said, pressing 
her hand. 

“Thursday night,” she returned, with 
her most bewitching smile. 

He decided to press his advantage to 
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the limit. “I’ll have something impor¬ 
tant to say when I see you,” he whis¬ 
pered. 

“I’m a good listener,” came the blush¬ 
ing reply. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

STEVE IS WILLING. 

pOR a man who ha.d been counting 
* the hours until he should land in 
New York, Steve Blake'hdidn’t appear 
to be in any great hurry wheh the train 
pulled into the PennsylvaniahStation. 
Indeed, it had been several minutes be¬ 
fore he gathered up his belongings, and 
handed them to a porter. H?' had 
lived in paradise for two days fallow¬ 
ing his delightful meeting with Martha 
Lake, and remained in that blissful state 
until old sober second thought got*busy. 

Then it was that Steve began to kick 
the bedclothes over the dashboard. He 
spent a number of sleepless nights try¬ 
ing to decide whether he could be happy 
with a woman who spent most of her 
time shrieking like a siren whistle. Not 
that he didn’t love Martha with all the 
fervor of his honest heart; that was 
the distressing part of it. He loved her 
so much that he didn’t want to cause 
her one second’s unhappiness; but he 
feared that life with her would be im¬ 
possible, unless she abandoned her vocal 
designs. He felt reasonably certain 
that she understood his intentions 
toward her, under the import of the 
remark he had made when they parted 
the week previous. The long journey 
from the South had given him ample 
time for reflection along this line. So 
engrossed was he when the train 
reached the station, that he didn’t notice 
his fellow passengers leaving the car. 

“If I hadn’t made that near proposal 
it wouldn’t be half so bad,” he said to 
himself, as a taxicab hurried him to the 
establishment of Hinkle & Co. in Cham¬ 
bers Street. “Well, I’ve got to go up 
there to-night, and go through with it,” 
he concluded. “I’ve never quit in my 
life, and I don’t intend to begin now.” 

His reception at the office was more 
vociferous than ever, Fred Hinkle lead¬ 


ing the demonstration. Steve did his 
best to appear interested, but he couldn’t 
get his old smile working properly. 

“You’ve hung up a mark that other 
drummers will be shooting at for some 
time!” Hinkle declared with great en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Larrabee, the general manager, came 
up and offered his congratulations. 
“What under the sun has become of 
your smile?” he inquired. 

“He does look rather glum,” put in 
Hinkle. 

Trimble, the auditor, chuckled. “It’s 
too easy,” he said. “The young man’s 
in love.” 

The others laughed at this explana¬ 
tion. 

“On the level, Steve, has anything 
gone wrong?” Hinkle asked. 

“Not a thing,” the salesman replied. 
“I guess I’m tired; that’s all.” 

“You must be,” the boss returned 
sympathetically. “Run away and play 
for a few days. Then come in and see 
me.” 

The grateful look in Hinkle’s eyes 
made it plain that he was going to 
reward the big salesman for his splen¬ 
did work. Steve reached his apartment 
about six o’clock, and spent the ensuing 
two hours in a final resume of the sit¬ 
uation that was worrying him. Soon 
after eight he arrived at the Ingersoll 
Apartments. He hesitated a moment; 
then started into the building. 

“Here’s where you lose your free¬ 
dom, Stephen, old scout,” he muttered, 
with a brave attempt at his customary 
breeziness. 

“Who did you wish to see?” asked 
the telephone operator. 

In his highly nervous condition Steve 
couldn’t recall for a momenitfiiist who 
he did want to see. He fumbled aft his 
collar, wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, and forced a feeble smile. 

“Why—why tell Miss Lake that-” 

“Miss Lake doesn’t Hive here any 
more,” snapped the operator. “She was 
put out at five o’clock this afternoon.” 

“Where did she go to?” Steve in¬ 
quired, in a half-hearted way. 

“I don’t know, and I don’t care. I 
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know where she ought to go, though. 
A boiler shop is the proper place for 
that nightingale.” 

Steve turned away, a peaceful expres¬ 
sion on his face. On reaching the street, 
he paused, and looked up at the big 
apartment house. 

“Well, it isn’t my fault,” he de¬ 


clared. “I was willing to go through 
with it.” 

Further adventures of Steve Blake will be nar¬ 
rated in the next issue. As this magazine is pub¬ 
lished twice a month, you have to wait only two 
weeks for any particular story that you wish to read. 
The Steve Blake Series began in the October 15th 
issue of TOP-NOTCH. Back numbers may be 
obtained from news dealers or the publishers. 


How It Worked Out 

All R. GRASP,” said the bookkeeper, as he toyed nervously with a piece of N red 
tape, “during the past week I have been doing the other clerk’s work as 
well as my own.” 

“Well, what of it?” growled his amiable employer. 

“This being pay day, sir, I thought it was cflly right to mention it.” 

“Very good. Let me see, your salary is ten dollars a week, and the other 
clerk’s five dollars, I think ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the bookkeeper, beaming expectantly. 

“Then, working half the week for yourself is five dollars, and three days 
for the other clerk is two and a half. Therefore your salary this week will be 
seven-fifty. Very honest of you to mention the matter.” 


An Eye to High Finance 

{CHILDREN of to-day have an eye to the main chance. A man ffas a little 
daughter of whose character, strange to say, he has an exalted idea, and 
delights to put it to harmless tests. One day he said to her: 

“My dear,'a man this morning offered papa this room full of gold if he would 
sell him little brother. Now, that means gold enough to fill this room from wall 
to wall, and from floor to ceiling. If I sell little brother for that amount, I shall be 
able to buy you everything in the world that you want. Shall I sell him ?” 

“No, papa,” answered the little girl promptly; then., before the delighted 
father could embrace her for expressing so much unselfish Affection, she continued: 
“Keep him till he’s bigger, and he’ll be worth a Jot more.” 


The President’s Privilege 

A DEAR old Irishwoman is the proud mother of a successful politician, who, no 
matter how busy he may be, never fails to write to the old lady regularly. 
When he was in Washington last year he kept his mother duly advised as to 
everything that was going on. Finally there came a letter wherein he described 
his interview with the president. The old lady read it with eagerness, hardly 
able to restrain herself until she had told some one what had happened. When 
at last she got through the letter, she hastened to a neighbor’s house and 
announced: 

“I have just got a letter from Washington, and, do you know, the president 
has seen Richard!” 


Too Exacting 

r^USTOMER: “That coat I bought of you yesterday is full of moths.” 
Dealer: “Well, what do you expect for fifty cents—butterflies?” 
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CHAPTER I. 

IN TIIE TURMOIL. 

fpglLUSTERING in the shade of 
WM&m °a clump of flat-topped acacias, 
the herd of elephants swayed 
and swung cumbrously—al¬ 
ways apprehensive, always 
nervous, always listening, but practical¬ 
ly blind in the glare. Every now and 
then some great bull tusker would flap 
his ears reverberantly, and his powerful 
trunk would wave upward into the hot 
air and feel about curiously. He was 
feeling, sniffing, for the taint of man or 
other enemy. 

But the sultry, breathless day car¬ 
ried no scent. Slowly, inexorably, the 
white hunter crept upon his unsuspect¬ 
ing quarry. 

As he sized up the herd, his eyes glit¬ 
tered with delight. There were hun¬ 
dreds of the mighty pachyderms— 
nearly a thousand of them—enough to 
trample down an army. There were 
big ones and little ones—baby calves 
that cuddled up to their bulky mothers, 
and war-worn tuskers skilled in the 
mysteries of the equatorial bush. The 
hunter was stalking for the mightiest 
of these latter, a splendid old bull, with 
tusks that must have weighted at least 


two hundred pounds apiece. In spite 
of the imminence of his danger, the 
heart of the hunter swelled with great 
content. 

“Rogers, old socks,” he whispered to 
himself gayly, “when you’ve got 
through with this little lot, you can 
make a bee line for home and Cali¬ 
fornia, with a quiet razoo as a side line 
when you strike the shady jungles of 
little old New York.” 

The hunter w’as gray-haired and 
gray-eyed and gray-bearded. He stood 
six foot six in his boots, and he had 
lived a dozen lives in the space of his 
three-and-sixty summers; but he still 
had the glad heart of a child. 

Fearless? Of all pursuits under the 
face of the sun, none is even flecked 
with such peril, or bristles with such 
pure adventure as that of the profes¬ 
sional elephant hunter. Withal, he 
must must be a man shy of all renown 
and glory. To earn his living he must 
be a lawbreaker. 

The only accessible spats where herds 
may now be found in sufficient numbers 
to justify their pursuit as a means to 
wealth are controlled by powers who 
permit no white man to kill more than 
three or four elephants in a year. 

The naked savages, with their pit- 
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falls and poisoned arrows, may kill as 
many as they like—cows, calves, or lit¬ 
tle bulls. All are good enough for 
meat. But the white man has to be a 
poacher. He must also be the com¬ 
mander of a small army. He must have 
carriers for his ivory—about thirty for 
each ton. He must have trusty men 
who can shoot well and readily to pro¬ 
tect his carriers from savage enemies, 
human and of the wild. He must have 
all the qualities that make great gen¬ 
erals and leaders of men, and, with 
these, he must be an outlaw. And such 
a man was James Ward Rogers. 

Inch by inch, the hunter drew nearer 
to the great bull. The creature was 
scarcely thirty paces distant. Within a 
radius of a hundred yards were scores 
of others. They seemed amazingly 
huge and ponderous in the shimmering 
glare, but their tusks gleamed allur¬ 
ingly. 

Click! 

It was a noise no louder than that of 
a mquse in- a larder. Some twig had 
brokeh, some leaf crackled, under the 
careful tread of the poacher. 

Instantly the trunk of the great bull 
switched upward, pointing to where the 
white man crouched breathless and 
mute. The faintest little rumbling toot 
of warning puffed from the uplifted 
proboscis. In a second, eight hundred 
other trunks were uplifted—swaying 
eagerly, all pointing toward Rogers. 

Crack! Crack! Crack! 

Sharply on the torrid stillness of the 
noon- echoed the quick reports of the 
hunter’s rifle, as, one after apother in 
swift succession, he shot at three of the 
nearest hulls. 

Then, with the fantastic celerity of a 
dream, the overpowering calm was 
transmuted into unspeakable commo¬ 
tion. A chorused roar, chaotic and ter¬ 
rible, of wailing calves and stentorian 
trumpetings smote the sky. The earth 
shook, as buHs^and cows flustered and 
hustled in stricken terror to crowd the 
baBses to the center of the crush. Great 
tuskers flung themselves through the 
brunt'of the turmoil to the outside of it, 
whence the sounds of danger came. 

Unwieldy, awful-looking mothers 


opened wide their leathery legs,'calling 
to the little ones to run in for safety 
between them. Furious bulls, brave as 
Ajax, but helpless through short-sight¬ 
edness, trampled and snorted and trum¬ 
peted ; and then, as they smelled the 
smoke and the taint of man, and rushed 
to combat it, fell stricken with hurts 
incomprehensible. 

For the moment, Rogers’ business 
was to disable rather than to slay. He 
was a pothunter. His business was to 
get tusks. Ivory was what he was risk¬ 
ing his life for. He aimed for the knee 
whenever he could, and with the first 
half dozen brutes—before any save 
those that were hit had located him— 
the task was easy enough. He knew 
that an elephant that is hit fair in the 
knee will drop, and he knew that once 
a woupded elephant drops he will never 
get up: again. Therefore he aimed for 
the knee. 

Splendidly calm and impassive behind 
him stood his gun “boy.” He was a 
strapping big black, whom Rogers had 
trained in a school of thrilling danger. 
It was the boy’s duty to keep behind his 
master with a rifle always loaded. 

As Rogers snatched the fresh rifle, 
the boy reloaded the first one. He did 
so with infinite dexterity but absolute 
calm. He never looked up at the roar¬ 
ing maelstrom of elephants. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRE OF THE CHASE. 

OIX great bulj elephants lay prone and 
helpless. Three others came rush¬ 
ing at the hunter, trunks aloft, mouths 
open—great gaps of scarlet horror in 
the leathery blackness of their skins. 
Their little, red, piglike eyes were 
barely visible. Their immense ears 
flapped out wide in their wrath. One 
of them was a cow that had probably 
lost her calf. She trumpeted more 
shrilly than the other two. 

Crack! Crack! Crack! Crack! 

Two of them went down, not five 
yards from the poacher. The cow con¬ 
tinued her rush. Three more bulls 
broke from the tumultuous herd and 
rushed to help her. 
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In a trice all four of the monsters 
were on Rogers—within six feet of him 
—belching and trumpeting at him. 

Rogers kept on. firing. Into the actual 
zone of fire no elephant will go. He 
will dare almost anything; but the crack 
of the rifle terrifies him more than the 
hurt of it, and as long as the hunter 
can keep on firing the lifted trunk will 
not strike and destroy him. 

The gun boy reached in dexterously 
and thrust a fresh rifle into his mas¬ 
ter’s hand. Rogers gripped it automati¬ 
cally, and kept on firing. The boy again 
reloaded the discharged rifle, 'and again 
exchanged with the poacher. He never 
quaked, never quivered an eyelid. The 
squealing red mouths around him, the 
swaying trunks and the gleaming tusks 
might have been a thousand miles away. 

Rogers kept on firing. The cow and 
one of the bulls drew back ancT heeled 
over. The second of the succoring 
tuskers went down in his tracks, shot 
through the brain. The third turned 
and fled—wounded sorely. Back from 
the now retreating herd jogged two 
other splendid tuskers. One on either 
side, supporting him, they hurried their 
stricken comrade in the wake of the 
fugitives. 

Rogers stepped back a couple of 
paces and wiped his face with the 
sleeve of his shirt. His gun boy grinned 
respectfully. Ten elephants lay in front 
of them. The cow and two of the 
others were stone-dead. Taking’a fresh 
rifle, the hunter went round swiftly 
and mercifully, and gave the other 
seven their coup de grace. 

Four of the quarry had immense 
tusks—larger than any Rogers had cap¬ 
tured in three strenuous years. The 
other bulls had all good ivory, and so 
had the pugnacious cow, her sex being 
considered. Rogers viewed them com¬ 
placently. 

“There’s work here for forty car¬ 
riers,” he reflected. “There’s over a ton 
of ivory in it if there’s an ounce! Won¬ 
der if the doc is within earshot?” 

Then he sat down to wait. He knew 
that the noise of the fusillade had ad¬ 
vertised his adventure miles away, and 
he was confident that some of his fol¬ 


lowers’ would come up with him inside 
the hour. If his friend, Doctor Calla- 
dine, was with them, so much the bet¬ 
ter. It would be good to show him 
this particular kill. Then he would 
start out after the herd and the 
wounded tusker. He would hunt them 
till the bunch were so shy that the 
twinkle of the stars would scare them. 
Then he would hike out of Africa and 
quit elephant hunting for good. 

Where the herd had been resting was 
a veritable quagmire. Their trail 
stretched like the path of a cyclone to 
the westward. Rogers knew they could 
travel sixty or seventy miles a day, but 
he would tire them. 

The rain that had been pouring .inter¬ 
mittently for weeks again began to fall 
with true tropical earnestness. It shut 
out the view like a curtain. From out 
of its depths trotted, first two and then 
three, then maybe a dozen of the native 
porters, who cheered and grunted gladly 
at the scene of victory, and quickly set 
about cutting out the tusks. They were 
soon joined by others.- 

“Is the doctor coming?” Rogers 
asked one of the armed headmen. 

“The doctor comes. He has spoken 
with a messenger, and has news for the 
commandant.” 

“The deuce he has!” muttered the 
leader. “Now, what sort of news can 
he have wormed out of the Lado En¬ 
clave - in this sort of weather? There 
ain’t a Britisher this side of Mongalla.” 

He sat down on the stiffening leg of 
the dead cow elephant and let his 
thoughts run loose. While he was thus 
pondering, a fresh group of hunters 
loomed up out of the mists of the down¬ 
pour. Leading them was another white 
man—short, wiry, and sparely built, 
with a face of great refinement and in¬ 
telligence. His brown bean! was neatly 
close-cropped. His eyes were, pe¬ 
culiarly dark and piercing. He showed 
none of the signs of Jhard living and 
exuberant animal spirits that distin¬ 
guished Rogers’ every feature. /} He 
lacked the splendid truculence—tne in¬ 
born spirit of domination that shone 
from the face of the poacher. 

“Hello, doc!” cried Rogers cheerily, 
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as he stood up and advanced to meet 
his comrade. "Cock your eye over this 
and go dream of it. There’s eight thou¬ 
sand dollars’ worth of ivory in it if 
there’s a red cent, and there’s twenty 
thousand dollars more to be got out of 
the herd when I get up with ’em again. 
I’ve winged one buster that’s as big as 
the best of these. You see to the camp 
and these chaps. I’ll take my gun boy 
and half a dozen carriers and follow the 
trail.” 

The gigantic hunter had been on the 
run in the sweltering heat since before 
dawn. It was now long past noon, but 
the fire of the chase was in his heart. 
Despite his threescore years he was 
tireless. 

Doctor Calladine sat down on the 
foot of the cow elephant from which 
Rogers had just risen. "It’s no go, 
Jim,” said he. "We quit that herd here 
and now. We’ve got to pick up our 
feet and bolt!” 

“We’ve what?” blurted Rogers. 

“Cut and run for it, old man,” re¬ 
peated the doctor. “The old chief has 
sent a runner after you from Nimule. 
Somebody has blown the gaff and given 
us away. There’s an expedition chas¬ 
ing us from Mongalla. It is only one 
white officer, with a white sergeant and 
a party of twenty or thirty all told— 
not more than half a dozen rifles. The 
Nimule fellows have sent them on a 
wild-goose chase after us to Montwati, 
but they’re still chasing us just the 
same, and they are the deuce and all to 
stick.” 

The old adventurer looked down at 
his companion dazedly. The rain poured 
in rivers from his clothes and his bat¬ 
tered hat? He handed his rifle to Jhe 
gun boy who still followed him, and sat 
down -facing Calladine on the other foot 
of the deiad<gow elephant. 

“It’s hard, doc!” said he. “Those 
beggars don’t want the ivory! His 
blinking joblotft. the King of England 
dop?t want it! I want it bad, and I got 
it t 'And then they go and send a wall- 
eyed* toy soldier chasing me with a 
burfch of Fuzzy-Wtizzies, to hound me 
like a rat !’’ 

He buried his face in his great brown 


hands. Presently he looked up again. 
“You’re right, though, doc! The beg¬ 
gars stick like leeches! I’ll give thkt 
snoozer a run for his money, all the 
same. We’ll light out into the Kongo 
Free State. I don’t like quitting this 
herd and the wounded tusker, but we’ll 
light out for Belgian territory, and be 
over the border before that Willie boy 
catches us up!” 


CHAPTER III. 

FOX ON THE TRAIL. 

pAPTAIN C. V. FOX, inspector 
general of the Mongalla Province, 
read his orders, looked at his map, 
spoke to his orderly, and cast aside his 
cigarette. 

Glory be! There were still sports¬ 
men qjj earth—still weavers of trouble! 
Another three months of this slackness 
would Tinish him. Providence in its 
wisdom had sent surcease to his sor¬ 
row. Here was a hulking Yankee— 
some driveling Californian filibuster, 
who had been defying all the laws, hu¬ 
man and divine, for the past three years, 
with never a soul to hinder him—strip¬ 
ping the elephants of the Lado Enclave, 
and selling the ivory as saucily as an 
Arab trader. 

Fox’s orders were to arrest this man, 
if he could, and capture his ivory. Col¬ 
lar the beggar? Of course he would 
collar him! What on earth did those 
Brass Hats at Entebbe think he would 
do? 

He screwed his monocle into his eye, 
and stretched his seventy-four inches 
of strong manhood. He was thirty-two 
years of age, and had been through half 
a dozen campaigns that no man out of 
Africa ever heard of. In each of them 
he had found mention in dispatches. It 
was all the reward he got. 

“The blighter!” he repeated, working 
himself up into a suitable spirit of ran¬ 
corous indignation. “Wonder if he’s 
had any luck? Got to be no end of a 
sportsman to hunt those bally tuskers 
on his lonely and make a living out of 
it. I wonder what it will be like, chas¬ 
ing him in that giddy Enclave. Our 
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Johnnies haven’t got any map of the 
place yet.” 

Captain Fox organized his army in 
four hours, and set forth on the long 
quest. His force consisted of a ser¬ 
geant, six Sudanese soldiers, eight car¬ 
riers, and seven mules. With these, he 
marched to the eternal swamps of the 
Nile, and through them—through in¬ 
cessantly dripping and pest-ridden 
grasses, full twenty feet high—to Ni- 
mule, which is on the Uganda and Mon- 
galla side of the Nile, some ninety or a 
hundred miles north of Lake Albert 
Nyanza, and nearly opposite Duffle in 
the Lado Enclave. That took a fdrt- 
night—a fortnight of sultry swamp, and 
wet, and insects, and leeches, with no 
rest or diversion of any kind. 

The Nimule people professed to 
know nothing definite about the poach¬ 
er, but had an idea that he had. gone to 
Montwati, so to Montwati the pursuers 
went, only to be told that Rogers was 
in Lado. 

North, through measureless swamps 
and jungles, and over many mountains 
and through unmapped rivers, Fox 
marched nearly two hundred miles to 
Lado, where they heard a rumor to the 
effect that the white hunter and his 
three hundred men were at a village not 
many hours’ march'away. Fox marched 
to the village, where he found strange 
men, atrociously tattooed, who abso¬ 
lutely refused to converse with his 
party. But the soldier knew, that he 
was now fairly on the trail. 

Two days later he came upon a de¬ 
serted camp with fires freshly lighted 
—so as to deceive the pursuers—by na¬ 
tives friendly to the American, or by 
some of his followers who had been 
left behind for the purpose. The camp 
consisted of two tents and forty well- 
built huts, so that Fox knew that re¬ 
ports as to the strength of Rogers’ ex¬ 
pedition had not been exaggerated. 
Cheerfully he pushed ahead with his 
sergeant, his six black soldiers, his car¬ 
riers, and his mules. 

Then, in full earnest, the troubles of 
the man hunter began. The rain poured 
incessantly; storms burst through the 
soddan glbsm of primeval jungles, and 


blew his tents to tatters. As the weeks 
passed, the party’s stores diminished. 
Jn time they vanished utterly, and the 
expedition had to subsist upon whatever 
the jungle would yield. Hideous, ape¬ 
like men, hairy-chested and with sharp¬ 
ened teeth, jeered and mocked at them 
from trees and other eminences, bark¬ 
ing horribly like baboons. ' 

With inconceivable diplomacy and 
matchless skill, Rogers and Calladine 
had bribed these creatures with ele¬ 
phant meat and other luxuries, and had 
warned them against the English officer 
and his party, whom they described as 
oppressors of a venomous breed, crafty 
and unspeakably vile. 

The uniforms of the inspector and 
his men hung on them in rags. The 
quinine gave out, and fever stalked 
among them. But never for a day did 
the chase waver. Fox pushed on, 
hither, and thither, through marshes 
and forests, through icy torrents and 
over terrible defiles, until one afternoon 
they came to a river with a wrecked 
bridge over it—wrecked by Rogers. 
And the natives—who seemed friendly 
enough—gave them the glad tidings 
that the hunter and his gang were en¬ 
camped in a village not a dozen miles 
to the southward. 

Sending three men ahead to recon- 
noiter, Fox waited to see his little party 
safely across the swollen flood. He was 
in rags—*a mud-stained scarecrow. He 
had been marching in the same clothes 
for six weeks. Somewhere, far in the 
rear, a baggage train was following 
with medicine and raiment and food, 
but it could not catch up. 

Fox felt so profoundly unkempt that 
at the last moment he fettered. He 
was ashamed to approach % while' ,man 
in such a garb by the light of day. He 
decided, therefore, to tackle the poacher 
by night. 

CHAPTER IV. 

OUT OF THE BUSII. 

DY the precious light of a cahdle, 
Rogers and Calladine sat smoking 
and chatting together. Their a#ny of 
guards and carriers prattled among 
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themselves in the great village square. 
Nearly ten tons of ivory was stacked 
under the eaves of the house, or be¬ 
side it. 

“It was a close call, doc!'’ said the 
big poacher; “but we did give that Wil¬ 
lie boy a run for his money. I can just 
see him laugh when he gets to the river 
and finds we’re safe on the Belgian side 
of it!” 

“You’re quite sure this is Belgian 
territory, Jim?” queried the doctor. 
“There can be no mistake about it, you 
say? That fellow, whoever he is, has 
stuck to the trail like a leech. If there’s 
any doubt at all, he’ll follow us here.” 

“There ain’t no doubt, doc,” replied 
the poacher. “I’ve been here before— 
with the ducks from Nyangara, when 
they proved this river was a Kongo 
tributary. We’re now on the spot where 
the thirtieth degree of east longitude 
crosses the fourth parallel, which means 
we’re ten miles south by west on the 
Belgian side of the frontier. You don’t 
catch your Uncle James making any er- 
• rors on that lay when it concerns fifty 
thousand dollars worth of good ivory. 

“Great snakes! What’s that?” 

Loud, through the still shadows of 
the night, came the shrill shouts of an¬ 
gry men and the sharp snap of rifles. 
The Aitiericans leaped to their feet with 
a bound. 

“Great Heaven!” grunted the giant 
adventurer. “If the hounds haven’t 
followed us here and invaded Belgian 
territory with armed soldiers! Come 
on, doc, and we’ll make ’em repent!” 

The two men tumbled out into the 
night. 

The darkness was inky. Here and 
there aq orange flame stabbed the night, 
and a ' sharpy echo rattled through the 
square^ No enemy was visible. 

“What is the matter?” demanded 
Rogers. 

G|ne of the guards saluted respect¬ 
fully. There were three strangers in 
the. bush. They came and peeped into 
the ivillage. They were Sudanese and 
theyvhad rifles. They were indubitably 
the English police. Therefore the 
guards^had fired upon them. 

The' rattle of musketry continued. 


Now and then an answering shot rang 
out of the jungle shadows. 

The poacher turned to Calladine. 
“What do you think of it, doc?” said 

he. “What shall- Eh! Stand by, 

doc!” 

The giant staggered. He dropped the 
rifle he had snatched up as he rushed 
from the house. 

Calladine took his arm. 

“It’s O. K., doc! I’ll make the house 
O. K. But they’ve potted me. Got me 
fair and square; They’ve fixed up old 
Jim Rogers!” * 

The firing ceased. The jungle again 
was absolutely still. Rogers walked 
slowly back to the house, leaning on his 
friend’s arm. He was shot in the groin. 
They laid him on the truckle-bed, and 
the doctor examined him. 

“Don’t bother, doc,” said the poacher. 
“Haven’t I seen enough shooting to 
know when I’m fixed? How long may 
I live?” 

The doctor shook his head. “You’ve 
wonderful vitality, Jim,” said he. “At 
present I can’t tell. But you ought to 
be good for days yet.” 

“Maybe that’s as well,” assented the 
poacher. “I always wanted to die 
quick, but there’s one or two things I’d 
like to settle with you about these 
oods before I snufl out. Bring in the 
oys, will you ?—the ' old fellows', I 
mean, that’s been hunting with me these 
years past. I want to tell ’em to play 
square by you when I’m gone. Give 
me a blanket first. I’m feeling cold.” 

By the flickering glimmer of the can¬ 
dlelight, the men filed into their 
wounded master’s latest abode, and 
shrank respectfully into the corners and 
under the eaves of the spacious hut. 

Rogers lay on the camp bed with a 
red blanket over him. “I’m going to 
quit you, boys,” he began. 

Even as he spoke there came the 
sounds of a new commotion in the vil¬ 
lage square. Voices were raised in high 
command and gusty argument. Rogers 
looked inquiringly at the doctor. 

“There are a hundred armed guards 
lined up outside,” exclaimed the latter. 
“I put them there for fear of accidents. 
We are safe as a bank now. You Jcnow 
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there are only eight rifles with the po¬ 
lice.” 

More jabbering echoed from the 
darkness. Then came the unmistak¬ 
able tramp of a white man marching 
across the square. Rogers’ keen old 
gray eyes again sought those of the 
doctor. 

At that moment the voice of an Eng¬ 
lishman rang out clearly from the 
square: 

“James Rogers! 

“James Rogers!” it repeated. 

“James Rogers! 

“If James Rogers is within, will he 
please come out!” 


CHAPTER V. 

A MENACING COMPANY.. 

A LONE in the middle of the clearing 
**■ —a scarecrow in rags and tatters 
—the king’s officer stood with cocked 
rifle, and summoned the American 
poacher. 

“Give me my gun, doc,” said Rogers, 
“and tell that geezer to come in.” 

One of the armed guards went out to 
interview the Englishman. “The com¬ 
mandant wants you to come in,” said 
he. “He is sick, and cannot come out 
to you.” 

From somewhere among his rags 
and tatters Fox produced a monocle. 
He screwed it into his eye and peered at 
the black boy. “The commandant is 
sick?” he queried. 

“The commandant is sick,” again de¬ 
clared the boy, and Fox felt that he was 
speaking truthfully. # Laying down his 
rifle by the porch, he’followed the mes¬ 
senger into the hut. 

At first he could see nothing. Then, 
as his eyes grew accustomed to the 
flickering gloom, the whole scene was 
revealed to him. There was a dead si¬ 
lence. In one corner, facing him, the 
poacher lay under his red blanket, glar¬ 
ing at the newcomer through eyes 
ablaze with pain and anger. 

By the side of the bed stood another 
white man, rifle in hand—grave, stern, 
reproachful. Crowded around in the 
shadows stood a company of menacing 


blacks, rifles in hand, panting with rage, 
glowering, eager for vengeance. 

“Trapped!” thought Fox, as he ad¬ 
vanced to the center of the room. 
“Which of you gentlemen- is Mr. James 
Rogers?” he said aloud. 

Calladine stepped forward a pace 
nearer the candle. “This is Mr. Rog¬ 
ers,” said he, pointing to the wounded 
adventurer. “He has been shot.”- 

“Shot!” exclaimed Fox. 

For the first time the sick man ad¬ 
dressed his pursuers. “Yes, shot!” said 
he. "And by your boys. Do you mind 
coming nearer and standing ; by the 
light? I want to have a look at you.” 

The scarecrow officer advanced into 
the center of the little halo of candle¬ 
light, the doctor standing beside him. 
Looking down on his host, Fox saw that 
the man held a revolver under the red 
blanket, and that it pointed at his stom¬ 
ach. He had no doubt as to Rogers’ ab¬ 
solute accuracy of aim and general ex¬ 
cellence as a marksman. 

“I am sorry to hear you are hit, Mr. 
Rogers,” said he, with unaffected po-' 
liteness, “and I hope it’s nothing seri¬ 
ous. But you are wrong in blaming my 
boys for it. There were three of my 
police reconnoitering ahead, but I am 
sure they would never have interfered 
w r ith you.” 

The amazed natives—eager to see the 
end—leered at the intruder, and won¬ 
dered why the commandant was so slow 
to shoot. Rogers’ eyes blazed fiercer 
each moment as he glared at the hag¬ 
gard tatterdemalion before him; for 
Fox was starving, and dry with fever, 
as well as covered with rags and dirt. 

“What brings you here to/arrest me?” 
he demanded. 

Fox looked around find coughed 
apologetically. “You’re a .wounded 
man, Mr. Rogers,” said he. “Don’t you 
think we had better let all that palaver 
rest.a while until you are better?” 

Rogers made a brave endeavor tp sit 
up. Calladine stepped to his side to 
restrain him. Fox could see th$ firm 
hand under the blanket take a tighter 
grip on the revolver. 

“No!” said he. “I won’t w^it. I 
can’t! I’m a dying man, I guess. I 
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didn’t think that they’d ever kill old 
JimJRogers. Who the deuce are you, 
and what did you want to arrest me 
for? I want the confounded thing fixed 
up right here and now!” 

Fox .drew himself up. He, too, knew 
how to get shot like a man if his time 
came. But he was sorry for this giant 
-“—a bigger man than himself—whose 
dying eyes now blazed at him in helpless 
anger. 

“My name is Fox,” said he. “I am 
a captain in the British army. You 
were poaching in the Lado Enclave. 
It is not by choice I come here with the 
king’s police to molest you!” 

The poacher lay back and cackled 
derisive laughter. “Captain Fox,” he 
gasped, “you are a young man. You 
have killed me. You’ve fooled your¬ 
self. You are now on Belgian territory. 
You have invaded the Kongo Free State 
with your king’s black men! I wish I 
was well enough to teach you what a 
fool you are. Great snakes! Go away, 
man, or I’ll shoot you!” 

The hand with the revolver quivered. 
The black boys murmured in the shades. 
The wounded man gasped in a new par¬ 
oxysm of pain and anger. 

“I’m sorry to see you so ill, sir,” 
said Fox gently, “and of course I’ll be 
off. But let me tell you, as a hunter 
and a sportsman;* that I have my duty 
to do. Look at me in the rags I. stand 
in. Do you think it is a joy to me to 
come here in this fashion and find you 
a sick man on your back? I don't care 
a tinker’s benediction if I’m in Belgium 
or Jericho. I had to come up with you, 
and now it is done. Let me know if 
there’s anything I can do to help you.” 

Gravely saluting the sick man, and 
without as miich as a glance at the won¬ 
dering guards, who clutched their rifles 
in the shadows, he turned on his heel 
and marched out of the hut. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE “LAST POST.” 

DOZERS turned over in his bed 
wearily. “I’m too tired to palaver 
the bo^s to-night, doc,” said he. “Tell 
’em to quit.” 


Calladine bade the followers go out¬ 
side, and he took away the wounded 
poacher’s revolver. “It’s as well you 
didn’t use it, Jim,” said he. “I hope 
you won’t want it if he comes here 
again.” 

“I don’t want it, doc,” said Rogers. 
“I like the boy. He’s well plucked. I 
guess he could hunt elephants.” 

The night wore to dawn, and the day 
came, and the sunshine. For the first 
time in weeks the rain clouds faded 
from the sky. 

Fox w,aired for his transport, and 
when it tame he changed his clothes. 
Then he -found that what the wounded 
oacher said was true. He had chased 
im into Kongo territory. 

The situation was a delicate one, but 
Fox did the proper thing. He decided 
to stay by his wounded quarry while 
he dispatched a messenger to the near¬ 
est outpost to notify the Belgian offi¬ 
cials there of his mistake. Then again 
he sat down to wait. 

In the middle of the night, Rogers’ 
gun boy came to his tent hurriedly. 
His commandant was dying, and had 
sent to ask the captain to visit him be¬ 
fore the end. 

Greatly wondering, the officer accom¬ 
panied the boy back to the house, where 
again a lighted candle accentuated the 
gloom, and the doctor still sat by the 
wounded poacher’s bedside. There now 
seemed to be a diffidence between the 
two comrades of the wilderness. 

“Sit down, cap,” said the sick man 
courteously. “I’ve got but few words 
to say, and short time to say them in. 
I want the doctor here to be witness to 
them. I want him to note that I’m sur¬ 
rendering to you—to the Sudan gov¬ 
ernment. I’m sorry I talked rough last 
night; but I’m an old man—very old— 
and I was angry.” 

He held out his mighty hand. It was 
with an effort he moved it. Fox bent 
over and clasped it. 

“I guess we’re different in many 
ways, cap,” the old man continued, “but 
we understand each other, you and I. 
We understand what sends men fighting 
and wandering. Some don’t. I want 
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ou to see that my friend, the doctor 
ere, gets into no trouble over this. 
He’s not to blame for any of it.” 

He turned and smiled at Calladine. 
He still held Fox’s hand. Now he 
paused—his breath made a queer, grat¬ 
ing noise. 

“Say, doc, did you hear that? That’s 
the death rattle. Heard it too often to 
make any mistake about that!” 

He turned his glance to the English¬ 
man. There was in .it-the admiration 
of one brave man for another—some¬ 
thing of the joy that lights^e face of 
an exile when, after many years, he 
meets one of his own kind and kin. 

“Say, cap,” he murmured, '“.you’re a 
big, strong fellow, sure! Do ypu mind 
lifting me up once more—for’the last 
time? I’ll not be here to-morrow. I’m 
still pretty heavy, ain’t I ?” 

Fox lifted him in his strong arms. 

Next day the Belgian commandant 
and two of his officers came and said 
civil things to Fox and Doctor Calla¬ 
dine. 

It was the poacher’s own men who 
dug his grave, but it was Fox’s six Su¬ 


danese who fired three volleys over it, 
and the sergeant, who had once been a 
bugler, got a bugle from the transport 
and blew the “Last Post.” 

It was the sergeant, too, who subse¬ 
quently reported a slight disaffection 
among the starved and fever-racked 
squad that had followed their officer so 
faithfully and so bravely during the two 
awful months of the pursuit. 

“They didn’t seem to like it, sir,” ex¬ 
plained the sergeant. “Being blacks, 
they didn’t see why they should salute 
the gent when he was dead, seeing they 
tried so hard to kill him when he was 
living. Sure, they’re good boys, only 
they’re blacks, and don’t understand 
such delicacy of sentiment, sir; so I 
belted them over the head.” 

Fox sallied forth and paraded his 
men, and spoke as he had never spoken 
to them before. They squirmed under 
the lash of his tongue: 

“If ever again I hear of you shirking 
the salute to a brave man that is dead,” 
he warned them, “I’ll not take a single 
mother’s son of you on the next picnic. 
I’ll make every blessed one of you stay 
at home, and stew with the goats!” 


Welcome Rain 

'T'HE Chinese in Shanghai had good reason to believe that a miracle was hap- 
1 pening one day when it rained rice. From ten o’clock at night until well 
after midnight groups of Chinese were on their knees scraping together the grain 
which, like a gift from the gods, fell in showers. 

The explanation of the miracle was that some miles away the roof of a 
granary had been swept off by a'typhoon, and the grain had been whirled for miles 
by the same agency, to fall in showers when and where the force of the wind 
abated._ 


Spotted on the Film 

A WOMAN employed at a Michigan moving-picture theater has just traced her 
** husband, who disappeared ten years ago on a hunting trip, and whom she had 
given up as dead, by means of a film. She was witnessing a picture showing a 
political parade, when she recognized her husband as one of the participants, and 
she was convinced in her belief after a portion of the film had been enlarged. 


Needed a Heart Speedometer 

’HE: “You ought not to put your arm round me; you have hardly known me five 
minutes.” 

He: “I feel that I have known you years, darling.” 

She: “You are exceeding the speed limit.” 






CHAPTER I. 

THE MASKED CADET. 

jMjT|ii|OBIN BLAIR, a plebe on his 
mP-Era fi rst night of sentry duty at 
Cadet Camp, ran down Post 
No. 3. A rustle in the shad¬ 
owy underbrush some dis¬ 
tance to the left was the cause of his 
alarm. It was one hour after taps— 
eleven o’clock. A full moon bathed in 
silver all West Point—the plain covered 
with white tents, the deserted academy 
buildings, and, beyond, the Hudson, 
windirfg seaward below Storm King and 
Crow’s Nest. 

The only sounds since taps had. been 
the regular, footbeats of the cadets on 
the sentry lines which girded the camp 
with a ring of protection. But now 
came this disturbing rustle in the brush, 
and no answer to Blair’s challenge. 
Fort Clinton Ditch, built by the Revo¬ 
lutionary soldiers to defend the Hud¬ 
son;, runs parallel with the path of Post 
No. 3. At its bottom, in the suadow of 
the. bushes, some one seemed to be 
hiding. 

SvSidenly, another noise, still farther 
to the> left, attracted Blair’s attention, 
and he rushed to the spot. Behind his 


back, a ligure in cadet uniform broke 
from cover of the brush. He had 
thrown a stick into the bushes several 
yards away to deceive the sentry. Now 
he was dashing through the lines to 
reach the camp before Blair discovered 
the ruse. 

It was a favorite West Point trick, 
and should have worked on a plebe—a 
cadet in his first year. But the gray- 
clad figure made too much noise. The 
plebe sentinel heard. He wheeled 
around and challenged him. 

It is a serious matter at West Point 
to leave camp without permission, and 
to attempt to steal back through the 
sentry lines. It is called ‘‘frenching.” 
If the frencher is caught, he may be 
punished with demerit marks, reduc¬ 
tion in rank, or even court-martial. The 
frenching cadet, therefore, was desper¬ 
ate to get back to camp without being 
caught. Hence, Blair’s command was 
not heeded. Instead of halting, he 
sprinted faster than ever. 

Blair was long-legged and agile. The 
handicap was not too much for him, and 
he overhauled the fleeing cadet and 
shoved the barrel of his rifle between 
the other’s flying legs. The frencher 
tripped and fell heavily. 
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“You will, will you!” the plebe sen¬ 
tinel gasped, as he looked down trium¬ 
phantly at the fallen cadet. 

The frencher scrambled to his feet, 
trembling with exhaustion and anger. 
“Why, you miserable plebe!” he raged. 
“How dare you trip me up like that! 
Dow dare you stop me—me, an upper 
classman ?” 

A handkerchief tied over the lower 
part of the trencher’s face concealed his 
identity. The mask and the man’s fury 
surprised the sentry. TheJrencher was 
quick to see the advantage^ the new 
cadet could be bullied. 

“Plebe!” he stormed. “How dare 
you stop me?” 

“I—I—er—my instructions^’ Blair 
stammered helplessly. 

“Instructions—rot! Don’t jfou know 
it’s against the cadet code to stop an 
upper classman? Don’t you know that 
your duty as a low-down plqbe was to 
look the other way when I phssed? I 
could make your life miserable here at 
the Point if I told the other cadets what 
a fresh know-nothing you are!” 

At this threa^ the plebe turned pale. 
He began to believe he had made a mis¬ 
take in stopping the upper classman. 
Doubt and uncertainty were pictured on 
his face. 

Eager to take every advantage, the 
frencher shrugged his shoulders and 
started to walk jauntily past the plebe 
sentinel. But Blair was not yet con¬ 
vinced. Again he halted the cadet. 

“No,” he managed to say, although 
his voice was husky with the effort; 
“you are under arrest. I can’t let you 
enter camp without reporting you. 
What you say may be true, but I was 
instructed otherwise.” 

The frencher hesitated. The plebe 
was proving harder to bully than he had 
thought, but he was determined to get 
by. He turned on the stubborn sentinel 
furiously. 

“Well, you certainly are a fresh 
plebe. But you’re going altogether too 
far. If you don’t let me pass I’ll have 
you hazed; I’ll have you sent to Coven¬ 
try. You’ll be ostracized ; you’ll be dis¬ 
graced; your life will be made so mis¬ 


erable here you’ll have to quit. Under¬ 
stand ?” 

BJair stepped back before the other’s 
fury. “I ought not to let you pass,” he 
said. 

“Oh, forget it, old man,” said the 
frencher soothingly, as he once more 
started toward the tents of “A” Com¬ 
pany, just across the lines. 

Suddenly a cool, steady voice of com¬ 
mand, coming unexpectedly from be- 
'hind the two cadets, made the frencher 
stop abruptly. “Stop! You can’t get 
by like that. You’re under arrest.” 

The frencher wheeled about, his eyes 
gleaming with mingled anger and sur¬ 
prise at this unlooked-for turn of 
events. 

“What luck!” he snarled. “A ‘tac,’ 
of course!” 

He thought the man in the shadow 
of the bushes by the ditch was a tacti¬ 
cal officer; that is, a regular army offi¬ 
cer on duty at the post of West Point. 

The plebe- sentinel turned his atten¬ 
tion to the newcomer. “Who goes 
there?” he challenged. 

“Officer of the day,” came the quiet 
answer. 

“Hazzard!” exclaimed the frencher, 
with unconcealed chagrin. 

“Advance, officer of the day, to be 
recognized!” said the sentry. 

Cadet Captain Roderick Hazzard 
stepped out of the shadows into the 
moonlight, and came forward. Pleas¬ 
ing of countenance, tall, lithe, and mus¬ 
cular of figure, he made a splendid ap¬ 
pearance in his trim summer uniform. 
Ranking highest in civil engineering, 
and soon to be graduated into the 
Uniter States corps of engineers, he 
had been nicknamed “Pontoons,” but 
it was a title of respect. Tor Pontoons 
Hazzard was admired for his ability, 
and liked for his pleasing ways. As 
officer of the day, it was his duty <to 
take charge of the situation in which 
he found the frightened sentinel atfi the 
bluffing frencher. 

“You are under arrest, sir,” hfe said 
to the upper dayman. “I will Report 
you for your conduct in trying"to in¬ 
timidate this, sentinel.” 

He turned to Blair. “My boy,” he 
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said, although the sentinel was almost 
as tall as Hazzard, and certainly not- 
much younger, “you have been at the 
Point only two weeks. That is your 
only excuse for believing this bluffing 
frencher, who took advantage of your 
ignorance. His threats were cowardly; 
I heard them all. They will not hold 
water here. When the cadets find out 
what he threatened to do, he, and not 
you, may be run out of West Point.” 

“Oh, see here, Pontoons,” broke in 
the masked cadet, “don’t make so much 
over this. Every cadet frenches once 
in a while. I can’t stand a hundred de¬ 
merits at this time; it’ll break me. I 
can’t stand to be reported. That’s why 
I shot off my mouth so much. It’s the 
only reason.” 

“Address me as ‘sir,’ ” said Hazzard 
sternly. “I don’t like your familiarity 
under these circumstances. Take that 
handkerchief off your face!” 

The masked cadet stepped back be¬ 
fore Hazzard’s curt command. Then 
he turned on the plebe sentinel cov¬ 
ertly, while removing the handkerchief. 

“If it wasn’t for you, you butt-in, I’d 
have got through easily,” he whispered. 
“I’ll get you for this!, You wait and 
see!” 

“I heard that,’’ said Hazzard quietly, 
“and I want to say that you’ll do noth¬ 
ing of the kind. You won’t harm this 
plebe; I’ll see to that. I give him my 
word that I’ll protect him from you. 
You’ll have to buck me, and if you 
touch him I’ll give you double.”. 

The big frencher drew himself up in 
a fury. His face was still concealed by 
the heavy shadow of the trees. “Let 
me tell you,- Hazzard,” he muttered, 
“I’m going to get even with you for to¬ 
night’s work; you and the plebe, too. 
In spite of all your popularity, I’ll run 
you out of West Point in disgrace. 
Diui’t forget thab!” 

Ma>zzard laugtled. He reached put 
his'{hand to grasp the handkerchief 
whicl| |he man stilr held near his face. 
But ’suddenly he stopped, for the 
frencher gasped, and'^his eyes gazed 
wildly^er Hazzard's 3lipulder. 

“Tt’s all up!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“Here comes a tac.” 


“A tac?” Hazzard repeated. He had 
heard no approaching footsteps. But 
both he and Blair turned to look behind 
them. 

Instantly the big frencher swung 
from the shoulder* and landed a terrific 
blow on Hazzard’s jaw. Without a 
sound the cadet captain fell backward, 
tumbled over the bank, and rolled to the 
bottom of Fort Clinton Ditch. 

The frencher’s ruse, and the crushing 
blow that felled Hazzard, so surprised 
the plebe sentinel^that for a moment he 
stood helpless while the other cadet dis¬ 
appeared ia the darkness toward the 
“A” Company tents. Then he recov¬ 
ered his senses, and split the night with 
his cries, 

“The guard, number three! The 
guard, numbeisthree!” he yelled. 

As out'of the guard tent shot the 
rudely awakened cadets on sentry duty, 
Rod Hazzard clambered disconsolately 
out of the, ditch. A thorough search 
was made for the masked frencher, but 
he had vanished, leaving not a trace 
of his identity. 

CHAPTER II. 

OUT OF THE NIGHT. 

"THE following day passed without 
1 anything unusual occurring. Tat¬ 
too, then taps, sounded, and again the 
cadet camp was silent and asleep. A 
cadet lieutenant, with his lantern, made 
the tent-to-tent inspection to see that all 
were abed. He. dropped the flap of 
Hazzard’s tent as he passed. 

Hazzard, his mind still on the events 
of the previous evening, lay between 
his blankets, but could not sleep. His 
tentmate, Dion Arrance O’Hare, was 
breathing deeply from the cot in the 
corner. For three years, as hazed and 
harassed plebes, as skylarking year¬ 
lings, and “spoonoid” upper classmen, 
Dion O’Hare and Rod Hazzard had 
been bunkies together. On the football 
field and in other sports both were well 
known in army circles as ramparts of 
West Point. Yet the two were of wide¬ 
ly different types. Hazzard was seri¬ 
ous, earnest, and strictly obedient to 
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orders. O’Hare, on the other hand, 
was impulsive, and forever up to some 
mischief. He had well earned the nick¬ 
name of “Mad” O’Hare. Indeed, had 
it not been for Rod Hazzard’s friend¬ 
ship and serious counsel, O’Hare, de¬ 
spite his natural aptitude for his studies, 
would have been “hived” from the 
Point, for he was always in some kind 
of trouble. But.the two friends were 
so attached to each other that each 
fought the other's battles even more 
willingly than his own. 

Hazzard had told hk chum all about 
the events of the previous night, in¬ 
cluding the threats the bigTipper class- 
man had made. But, although they 
talked it over and over, and discussed 
the matter from every angle,Uhey could 
arrive at no conclusion as to the identity 
of the mysterious, masked man. 

The tower clock in the Academic 
Building boomed for half past ten 
o’clock. Hazzard had almost fallen 
asleep, when he was startled by a whis¬ 
pered call: 

“Hazzard! Oh, Hazzard!” 

He sat upright in his cot just as some 
one raised the fl^p in the rear of his 
tent. “Who is it?” he demanded. 

"Hawkins, a plebe, sir,” was the an¬ 
swer, in the formal terms the upper 
classmen required of plebes. 

“Yes? Well, what is it, Hawkins?” 

“Blair, the plebe in the tent next to 
mine, is in trouble. Upper classmen 
were taking him away, and he slipped 
me a note. Said for me to get it to 
you. Here it is, sir.” 

A folded paper was thrust into Rod’s 
outstretched hand. 

“Who were the upper classmen?” 

“Couldn’t see, sir; it was dark.” 

“Scratch a match, Hawkins; I want 
to read this message.” 

The match flared up, and threw a fit¬ 
ful, ghostly light on the scared face of 
the plebe, Hawkins, whom Hazzard 
knew merely by sight. As the trem¬ 
bling hands of the plebe guarded the 
flame, Hazzard read the message: 

Am being taken from tent by first class- 
men. I wrote this in advance, to have it 
ready, for I was warned of trouble to-day. 


I heard that they were going to take me 
through the lines to the Kosciusko Statue to 
haze me within an inch of my life. 

Blair. 

“You can go, Hawkins,” said Haz¬ 
zard. 

He turned to O’Hare, and grasped 
him by the shoulder. “O’Hare!” he 
called, as he shook him awake. Then 
he quickly told what had occurred. 
“And now,” he finished, “I’m going out 
to break up this hazing bee.” 

O’Hare leaped out of his cot. “Sure! 
We’ll ambush and tomahawk and scalp 
these miserable plebe hazers> I only 
hope the sneak who slammed you last 
night is in the bunch.” 

“He’s behind the whole scheme, I’ll 
bet. But you’re not coming, Dion; 
you’re not in on this.” 

“I’d like to know why?” 

“You’re in trouble enough. You’ve 
got demerits a-plenty. If we were to 
get caught at the sentry lines, or missed 
from camp, you’d get hived sure. Fur¬ 
thermore, this is my fight. I gave my 
word I would protect this plebe. I 
should do it alone. If you insist on go¬ 
ing, I’ll simply report the hazing to the 
officer of the day, and-” 

“Oh, well, go alone, then, Roddy,” 
interrupted the disappointed O’Hare. 

While talking, Hazzard had been rap¬ 
idly getting into his clothes. Presently 
he slipped out of their tent, and, like a 
shadow, passed the tents of “A” Com¬ 
pany toward Post No. 3, where the 
events of the night previous had hap¬ 
pened. He was about to french, but in 
his case it was not merely a risky piece 
of mischief. Duty and honor demanded 
that he french across the lines to the 
Kosciusko Statue, for he had given his 
word to protect the plqbe, Blair. 

Near the ice-water Kink, where the 
shadows of overhanging trees were 
blackest, he crouched on the ground 
and waited. When the sentinel reached 
the end of his post| he shot across the 
line, unseen. Without stopping, to look 
around, he made off rapidly, but silent¬ 
ly, and reached tne monument without 
mishap. 

To his surprise, he saw no signs of 
hazers. Not a bush stirred. r No black 
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shadows passed through the bright 
moonlight hustling a disconsolate figure 
back and forth. There was only that 
huge statue with its grotesque shadows 
stretching out from its base. He sat 
down on the ground in the darkness 
and listened. There was not a sound. 
He was puzzled. Had the hazers come 
and gone already? Or had they 
changed their plans and gone else¬ 
where? Perhaps that note was just a 
ruse, and- 

Suddenly a loud explosion rent the 
still night air, and rumbled from end 
to end of the tented plains. Hazzard 
shot to his feet, and, without even 
glancing afound him, started back to 
the camp on the run. 

CHAPTER III. 

BY COURT-MARTIAL. 

'T'HE reveille gun!” cried Hazzard, in 
* consternation. “Who has fired 
it?” He realized, with a sinking heart, 
that one of the gravest breaches of dis¬ 
cipline had occurred. The reveille gun 
is fired only at five o’clock each morn¬ 
ing, but there it was near eleven o’clock 
at night. 

“This is no place for me,” he panted, 
as he made haste for the lines. “The 
whole camp will be aroused, and on the 
lookout for every frencher. Double 
sentries will be set. The officer of the 
day will search the tents to see who is 
missing. I’m in for it now!” 

At the line of Post No. 4 he crouched 
in the shadow of the bushes, and peered 
around cautiously for the sentry. To 
be sure, there were two of them, just 
as he had feared. And, moreover, their 
air of watchfulness showed plainly 
that there wai unusual excitement in 
the air. He waited until the sentries 
were at opposite en ds of their beat and 
farthest from Kim. Then, on tiptoes, 
he : sbot between* the two, and dashed 
into the bushes aefess the line. 

At„1jhat momeii^ just as he was al¬ 
most $afe, the sdairies turned and 
sightedhim. 

“Halt!” 

Hazzard came to an abrupt stop as 
the two sentries ran up to him. 


“What, you, Hazzard?” cried one. 

“Why, Pontoons!” said the other rue¬ 
fully. 

Surprise and friendly reproach were 
in their voices. 

“And here comes a tac!” 

“Two tacs—and one is the comman¬ 
dant !” 

Hazzard paled, but did not speak. 
Lieutenant Moore ai\d the commandant 
approached with grave faces. 

“You are under "arrest, Hazzard,” 
said the white-haired superior sternly. 
“You have spoiled, by a foolish prank, 
a noteworthy career at the Point. I 
cannot understand how you could stoop 
to such a fash act as to fire off the re¬ 
veille gun/’ 

Hazzar 4 " made no reply, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Moore broke in. “And the 
dummy figure you left in your bed did 
not deceive us,” he said caustically. 

The cadet was dumfounded. He had 
half expected the charge of firing off 
the reveille gun, and was ready for it, 
but what did they mean by a dummy 
figure in his cot? 

Too amazed to speak, he threw Lieu¬ 
tenant Moore a searching glance, but 
could read nothing in his stolid coun¬ 
tenance. As in a dream, he walked 
away between the two officers. Vaguely 
he understood that he was under ar¬ 
rest; but so bewildered was he by the 
unexpected and mysterious turn of 
events that he hardly realized his dis¬ 
grace. He remembered the tone of mild 
reproach in the voices of the sentries 
who had stopped him. Frenching was 
not such a serious crime as to call for 
that. Evidently there had been other 
and more serious mischief afoot. Some 
one had fired the reveille gun. The 
offender had escaped, and Hazzard was 
bdieved to be the guilty one; that was 
clear enough. But that dummy figure 
in his cot! Who had placed it there, 
and why? 

Gradually it dawned on his confused 
mind that his enemy, the masked 
frencher, had struck. There had been 
no hazing at the Kosciusko Statue. The 
note was a ruse to lure him across the 
lines; and while he was absent the 
dummy figure had been placed in his 
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cot. Then the reveille gun had been 
fired to arouse the whole camp and 
catch him in the trap. 

Hazzard went through the rest of the 
night and the following day in a daze. 
His mind was still puzzling with the 
mysterious predicament in which he 
found himself, when he was called to 
evening parade. Behind the Academy 
Building the sun-,was setting in a glory 
of light; in front, on the parade 
ground, was assembled the personnel of 
the Point in splendid formation. 

“Attention to orders!” came the crisp 
command of Cadet Adjutant O’Neil. 

Hazzard’s heart thumped He knew 
that he was soon to hear what official 
action had been taken in regard to his 
arrest and the grave charges against 
him. He drew himself up Jo face the 
ordeal. 

The adjutant was reading? 

“Headquarters U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, New York. 
“Special Orders Number Forty. 

“For having absented himself from camp 
without due authority, and for attempting to 
force his way across a sentry’s post, the com¬ 
mission of Cadet Captain Roderick Haz¬ 
zard is hereby revoked. He is confined to 
that portion of the encampment east of the 
color line, and is ordered to do two tours 
of extra duty each Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon until such time as it is deemed 
advisable to rescind this sentence. Cadet 
Hazzard is hereby released from arrest. 

“Pursuant to the recommendation of the 
commandant of cadets, the following ap¬ 
pointment in the battalion of cadets is an¬ 
nounced to take place immediately: 

“To captain, Cadet Buell Guernsey Buck- 
nell, vice Roderick Hazzard, reduced.” 

Hazzard did not look around; no 
cadet in ranks is ever guilty of that; 
but out of the tail of his eye he saw a 

low suffuse the face of a stalwart six- 

ooter some distance to the left in the 
row ahead. It was “Bull” Bucknell, the 
man who had profited by Hazzard’s fall. 

As yet nothing had been said about 
the firing of the reveille gun, or of the 
dummy figure found in Hazzard’s bed. 
Those were things too grave for the 
commandant alone to settle. Respon¬ 
sibility and punishment for that could 
be fixed only by the last resort of the 
army—court-martial. ' 

Hazzard, therefore, was, in a meas¬ 


ure, prepared for the blow when the 
adjutant announced the court-martial to 
deal with the more serious elements of 
his case. 

“Poor Pontoons,” was the sympa¬ 
thetic murmur that swept through the 
ranks. 

“He doesn’t deserve a court.” 

“He’s sure in wrong.” 

“I think the whole thing is a plot.” 

“Well, it’s not like Hazzard.” 

These were only a few of the re¬ 
marks that broke into the stunned brain 
of the disgraced cadet. Like a sleep¬ 
walker, he moved toward'his tent. 

It was to be a summary court-mar¬ 
tial, which meant that it would be held 
that very evening. 

An orderly halted him as he was en¬ 
tering his tent. “Mr. Hazzard, you will 
appear before the court for arraign¬ 
ment in a half hour. You will wear full 
dress, gloves, and side arms.” 

Hazzard acknowledged the order, 
then lifted the tent flap and went in. 
He was busying himself with his uni¬ 
form when O’Hare entered. The lat¬ 
ter’s grip on his hand showed how deep 
and sincere was his sympathy. 

“It’s a blue day, old man,” said 
O’Hare; “but they can’t run a cadet 
of your standing out of West Point 
without giving him a chance to make 
good. You’ve got two or three tacs on 
the court with you—Bowen, Jerome, 
and McCabe always were your friends. 
Brace up, old pal!” 

Hazzard thanked his chum for the 
cheering words. He went over to the 
locker, and took out the sword scab¬ 
bard, with the belt and appurtenances. 
They were all spick and span, shining 
like new coins. He looked them over 
carefully, rubbing off with a chamois 
skin the tiniest particle^of dust. 

“All O. K.,” he sai<s “Couldn’t be 
any--” 

The tent flap was pulled aside, and a 
cadet looked in. “Hello, Hazzard/’ he 
called. “I’ve got njltos for you ; secret! 
Come out here.” 

“Bull Bucknell!” exclaimed O’Hare. 
“What’s he dding here ?” 

Hazzard shot a knowing look over his 
shoulder at O’Hare as he t ducked 
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ttyough the flapping canvas doorway. 
He left his chum sitting on a camp 
stool, his head cupped in his hands, and 
his eyes on the floor. His chum’s pub¬ 
lic disgrace and punishment seemed to 
cut O’Hare deeply. 

Buell Guernsey Bucknell was no inti¬ 
mate friend, or even close acquaintance, 
of Hazard. Some years older than the 
former cadet captain, he was a hold¬ 
over from the class that had been grad¬ 
uated the year before. 

“Hazzard,” he began, “I hope you 
will not think that I am too much elated 
at being raised to a captaincy by your 
downfall. Believe me, old man, I feel 
for you.” • 

“Thanks, Bucknell.” Hazzard 
shook the proffered hand. “I know how 
it is with you exactly.” 

Hazzard concealed his surprise at this 
unsual outburst of generous feeling on 
the part of the big fellow. At the same 
time he felt that Bucknell had not come 
for this alone. “What’s the secret, 
Bull?” he asked. 

“Just this, Pontoons. I was passing 
the tents of ‘A’ Company, and I heard 
some voices in a tent near the end of 
the street. That’s the first classmen’s 
quarters, you knoi#. I heard one fellow 
say: ‘How are yjou going to fix him 
now? HavenY-you done enough al¬ 
ready ?’' Some 1 one answered: ‘Enough ? 
Why, I’ll tell you what I’m going to do 
now; I’m going to get him in so wrong 
with that court-martial that he’ll be 
hived from the Point, sure. I’m going 
to make him appear at the court with¬ 
out any trimmings.’ ” 

Hazzard fell back a step. “What do 
you mean?” he exclaimed, unable to 
grasp the full meaning of the mysteri¬ 
ous threat. 

“Why, can'ffiyou see that there is a 
scheme on foot tip steal your side arms ? 
For you to go before the court without 
side krms would break all precedent. It 
would arouse the^indignation of the 
court.', They’d cit£. you for contempt. 
They wouldn’t even give you a chance 
to state your case. Facing a court- 
martial Von grave charges, as you are, 
you can guess' the result—you would be 
hted from West Point in disgrace.” 


Rod’s face became grave. “Any idea 
who it was you heard talking?” he 
asked. 

“Not the least. Better go back to 
your tent, and keep your eyes on your 
side arms. That’s what I advise.” 

“No need to just now. O’Hare is in 
the tent. If any one tries 4o steal into it 
—well, it would be good night; that’s 
all.” 

Bucknell scowled. -“O’Hare inside?” 
he repeated. He leaned over. “Do you 
know, one of those voices sounded like 
O’Hare’s.” 

Hazzard -smiled faintly, but his eyes 
flashed. “You’re badly mistaken; 
O’Hare is ^iot the man to take part in 
a sneaking .scheme like that.” 

Bucknell; had gone a little too far in 
hinting at* disloyalty on the part of 
Rod’s old friend. Rod thanked him in 
a cool voiee for his warning, then ab¬ 
ruptly left him and entered his tent. 

O’Hare Was still seated with his head 
in his hands just as he had left him. 
He did not seem to notice Rod's en¬ 
trance. 

“Dion,” said Hazzard, “what are you 
thinking of ?” 

“That court-martial.” 

“That’s so. I’ll be late if I don’t get 
a move on.” 

He went over to the locker, and in 
the gloom felt along the lid. His grop¬ 
ing hands found nothing. A cold fear 
gripped him. His belt and sword had 
been there when he left just a minute 
before. Frantically he searched again. 

“Dion! Quick! Strike a match! 
My side arms; I can’t find them!” 

O’Hare leaped to his feet. A light 
was struck, and a thorough search 
made, but the side arms were gone. 
Mysteriously they had disappeared even 
while Hazzard was being warned of the 
plot. 

In dismay the two cadets faced each 
other. 

“They’ve been stolen,” said Hazzard 
huskily. 

“It can’t be; I was here all the time.” 

Hazzard did not answer; for a sus¬ 
picion forced itself on his mind. In¬ 
stantly he dismissed it as being an injus¬ 
tice to his old chum. 
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“Rod,” said O’Hare finally, “you 
wear my side arms; no one will know. 
The thief will have gained nothing by 
stealing yours. How about it, Rod?” 

Hazzard gripped his hand. His con¬ 
science smote him for the accusing 
thought against O’Hare, and he was 
glad it had been unspoken. 

‘‘No, I’ll not .wear them, Dion; I’ll go 
without. My oftly excuse will be the 
truth. I’ll tell them of this plot against 
me. I’ll show them that this sneaking 
theft was a part of it. Perhaps, after 
all, this outrage, far'- from proving an 
injury, may be a help.” 

With mingled feelings of hope, fear, 
and uncertainty, Hazzard went out into 
the company street, and made his way 
to the Academic Building. The mo¬ 
ment of his trial had come. 

As he entered the roorri where the 
thirteen officers forming the court-mar¬ 
tial were seated in full dress at the long 
table, he noted astonishment and indig¬ 
nation in their eyes. The judge advo¬ 
cate, Captain Blake, jumped to his feet. 

“This is unprecedented! It is an in¬ 
sult to the court—to come before a mili¬ 
tary tribunal without the regulation ac¬ 
couterments ! It is contempt of court, 
sir!” 

He turned to the white-mustached 
president of the court-martial. The 
latter rose and gazed down at Hazzard. 
“Mr. Hazzard,” he said judicially, “can 
you explain this unusual conduct on 
your part, sir?” 

Hazzard, red of face, heels held to¬ 
gether, little fingers at seams of trou¬ 
sers, chin bravely up, spoke coolly and 
collectedly: “I came without side arms, 
sir, because my side arms were stolen 
from my tent. It was in order to make 
me appear ridiculous and insulting that 
the trick was turned.” 

An audible snort of derision went 
around the table. But Hazzard went 
on to explain. The court-martial, de¬ 
spite its amazement and doubt, listened 
attentively. Hazzard’s good record was 
behind his sincere words. If he did not 
convince the court of the truth of his 
story, he at least earned a chance to 
prove his word. The president rose 
once again to his feet. “We cannot try 


Mr. Hazzard now,” he said, “nor for 
many days to come. A shadow of doubt 
rests on the case. Until that is cleared, 
all the evidence collected, and good 
counsel appointed for the accused, we 
must wait. It will be a general court- 
martial.” 

“But how about the charge of con¬ 
tempt of court?” asked the judge advo¬ 
cate. 

The president deliberated a moment. 

“Not guilty,” he said. 

The former cadet captain clicked his 
heels together, saluted, wheeled about, 
and strode out of the chamber. He had 
won his first victory. Although reduced 
to the. ranks, he still had a chance to 
prove himself innocent of the grave 
charges against him. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHALLENGE. 

LIAZZARD was greatly astonished 
* * when he reached his tent to find 
that O’Hare was not in. Not that it 
was anything unusual for him to be ab¬ 
sent, but he quite naturally thought his 
chum would be anxious to hear the out¬ 
come of the court-martial, and would be 
waiting in their tent for the news. Taps 
sounded, and still Q’Hare did not re¬ 
turn. Wondering what, could be keep¬ 
ing his chum away jso long, Hazzard 
rolled into his blankets and soon fell 
into a fitful sleep. 

It was near three o’clock when he 
was awakened by the sound of voices 
and the moving about of men in his 
tent. 

“What’s up, O’Hare?” he inquired. 

“Shut up, Rod!” came in Dick 
Wayne’s gruff tones. 

“Go to sleep, old malg,” said Curtis. 

“What! ■ All you.;' fellows here? 
What’s wrong?” exclaimed Hazzard, 
getting to his feet. £ 

The tent was crowded with th^dark 
figures of cadets, j Some one struck a 
match and lightect'a bull’s-eye lqntern. 

“O’Hare! For Heaven’s sake, ghat’s 
the matter with you?” cried Hazzard. 

There on- his cot, his face JL^rn and 
bleeding, and one eye swollen pid dis¬ 
colored,-was Dion O’Hare, stripped,to - 
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the waist, and being rubbed down by 
Wayne. 

“You’ve been fighting, Dion!” said 
Hazzard, when he had grasped the situ¬ 
ation. “Of course, you won?” 

“No,” said O’Hare slowly, after a 
moment’s hesitation. “No, Rod, I didn’t 
win. I fo'ught Bull Bucknell.” 

“You fought that big bruiser!” 

“Oh, but it was a pretty fight,” 
Wayne remarked. “You should have 
seen the go, Rod. You know O’Hare 
for cleverness; well, only Bull’s extra 
weight won for him.” 

“But what started the fight?” 

O’Hare made no 4nswer. 

/ Hazzard’s curiosity was aroused. He 
went over to O’Hare’s side, and put his 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Tell me! Why so much mystery 
about this ? What was the fight about ?” 

O’Hare answered unwillingly: 

“It’s this way, Rod: While you were 
at the court I heard something, in pass¬ 
ing one of the tents, that made me stop. 
Some one was saying that you were the 
cadet who stole those missing watches. 

I looked in. The fellow was Bucknell. 

I called him down; that’s all.” 

Hazzard did not know what to think. 
There had been, watches, fobs, money, 
and other valuables missing for some 
time. It had kept the cadet adjutant 
busy at evening parades reporting such 
losses. Rumors were rife of a thief be¬ 
ing in the corps. 

But to accuse Rodney Hazzard of 
being the thief was ridiculous. In the" 
face of the splendid reputation he had 
at the Point, no one would dare accuse 
him unless the accuser had positive evi¬ 
dence of guilt;, or was making a cow¬ 
ardly attempt to blacken his name. He 
knew that Bucfenell did not believe him 
guilty of the tffefts; then why should 
he try to besmird) his character? Had 
not Bucknell warned him of the plot to 
steilMiis side arms? Was not that a 
sign of friendship? 2 If Bucknell would 
do hint a good turn like that, why would 
he then turn around and do him an in¬ 
jury?' 

“Yefetyas it a good turn?” Hazzard 
aslie4hjnaself. The circumstances were 
suspicious. Indeed, Rod could not keep 


his mind from dwelling on the peculiar 
coincidence that his side arms were 
stolen while Bucknell was warning him. 

But what had he done that Bucknell 
should hold such a grudge against him? 
The answer struck him like a blow in 
the face. Buell Guernsey Bucknell 
must be the masked frencher—the up¬ 
per classman who had.- sworn revenge 
on him! 

Until reveille Hazzard lay on his cot, 
and pondered the matter. He went 
back over the strange events since the 
night he found the masked frencher try¬ 
ing to intimidate the plebe sentinel, 
Robin Blair. i^And-every trail, every bit 
of reasoning he could follow out, 
brought him-to the same conclusion. 

He soon’had further evidence that 
his reasoning was correct. For that 
very morning, as he and several com¬ 
panions were passing Bucknell’s tent, 
the plebe, Robin Blair, staggered out of 
it, pale and gasping. 

For a moment Hazzard stared at 
Blair in silence. Then he walked up to 
him andjmt his hands on his shoulders. 
“Blair, who has been hazing you?” he 
demanded. 

The frightened plebe could not an¬ 
swer. He looked at his questioner with 
appeal and terror in his eyes. 

Hazzard understood. He turned and 
walked over to Bucknell’s tent, jerked 
open the flap, and strode inside. “Buck¬ 
nell,” he said sternly, “you have been 
hazing that plebe, Blair, whom I prom¬ 
ised to protect. You will-” 

“Got any objections?’ interrupted 
Bucknell defiantly. 

“Yes,” replied Hazzard, in an even 
voice, “I have; I gave that plebe my 
word that I would protect him, and I’m 
going to do it.” 

“Is that so? That’s too bad.” 

“Yes, too bad for you, Bucknell.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“You’ll have to fight.” 

“You don’t dare tackle me, and you 
know it. I ate up your friend O’Hare 
last night, and I can do the same with 
you.” 

“That’s another little matter I have 
to settle with you, Bucknell. You tried 
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to start the report that I am a thief. 
You will answer to me for that!” 

“And my answer, Rod Hazzard, is 
that you are a thief—a thief and a cow¬ 
ard—a disgrace to the Point. You are 
merely- 

“That’s enough!” cried Hazzard. “I 
didn’t come here to quarrel with you. 
I came to-” 

“To get that handsome face of yours 
all mussed up!” howled the enraged 
Bucknell, as he struck Rod a resound¬ 
ing slap on the cheek with the palm of 
his big hand. 

Hazzard reddened, and his eyes 
flashed ominously. He controlled him¬ 
self with difficulty. 

“Come on!” cried Buqknell, as he 
squared off. 

“No,” said Hazzard, his voice husky 
with anger. “I won’t fight here; I’ll 
fight by the cadet code. My seconds 
will call on you and arrange every¬ 
thing.” 

With that he turned, and left the en¬ 
raged Bucknell alone in his tent. 


CHAPTER V. 

AT FORT CLINTON. 

I AM going to fight Bull Bucknell,” 
* said Hazzard, when he joined his 
companions. “O’Hare, I want you and 
Curtis to be my seconds. Will you?” 

The two cadets pledged their serv¬ 
ices with a zeal that showed their deep 
friendship. 

“Leave it to us, Roddy,” said O’Hare. 
“We’ll attend to everything, and you 
get rested up.” 

So it was that, some time after three 
o’clock the next morning, Hazzard was 
awakened by Curtis. O’Hare was al¬ 
ready up and nearly dressed. Hazzard 
pulled on his clothes, donning for the 
occasion an old pair of fatigue trousers, 
a service shirt of blue, and an old cam¬ 
paign hat. In a few minutes the three 
cadets left the tent, and passed silently 
through the company street toward the 
lines. 

The hint of morning hung drear and 
gray over the tented plain, and the air 
was chill with a penetrating dampness. 


Hazzard shoved his hands into his trou¬ 
sers pockets and shivered. 

“Wait a minute,” whispered O’Hare. ■ 
“Rod needs a coat. He’ll be too cold to 
be at his best. And after the' fight he’ll 
need extra clothing to keep from taking 
cold.” 

O’Hare went back to the tent, and 
soon returned with an old gray service 
coat of his own which he had worn as a 
plebe. He threw it over Rod’s shoul¬ 
ders, and the three went on. 

At the lines, the three cadets huddled 
together and watched for the plebe sen¬ 
try to get to the far end of his post. 
For a tense moment they waited. Then 
at a husky “Now!” from Hazzard, the 
gray figures slunk silently and rapidly 
across the lines beyond sight or hearing 
of the sentry, and made off for the 
white ramparts of Fort Clinton. 

“Hello, Roddy,” exclaimed Cadet 
Captain Blount, as Hazzard and his sec¬ 
onds entered. “We’re waiting for you. 
Bucknell is already here with his sec¬ 
onds, Spence and Conklin. Cadet 
Lieutenants McCabe and Barker have 
agreed to act as timekeepers. I am 
referee. The ring has been marked off, 
the lookouts posted,, and everything is 
in readiness. How about you?” 

“Ready,” said Hazzard, as he threw 
O’Hare’s coat to one side, drew off his 
shirt, and stepped forward. - 

Referee Blount raised his hand for 
attention. 

“Time!” 

Stripped to their waists, Hazzard and 
Bucknell stepped to the center of the 
ring and shook hands—bare hands, for 
such bouts are not fought with gloves. 
Bucknell did it grudgingly. 

A murmur of admiration burst from 
the onlookers at the sight' Of the 
straight, broad-shouldered athletes who 
were to match their strength and skill. 
Wiry, supple muscles playing beneath 
smooth, white skin spoke eloquently of 
the sound health -and good training of 
the combatants. Although Bucknell 
was a trifle the taller and heavier, Haz¬ 
zard made up for it with his surer eye 
and superior cleverness. It was a fairly 
even match, and gave every indication,, 
of being a bitterly contested fight. 
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They backed away after the hand¬ 
shake, and Bucknell came forward with 
a great bound. They feinted, ducked, 
swung from the shoulder, and surged 
back and forth while hard fists beat 
terrific tattoos on heaving chests that 
grew red and purple from the blows. 

Bucknell’s fierce onslaught was too 
much for Hazzard. Adopting wiser 
tactics, he sprang away and confined his 
work to defending himself from the 
hammering fists. 

The move deceived Bucknell. He 
thought that his opponent had already 
weakened. He came in more viciously 
than ever, swinging blow after blow on 
parrying arms and shoulders. With 
eyes flashing evilly and lips drawn in a 
snarl, the huge fellow tried desperately 
to crush, down the other’s defense. 

Hazzard had all he could do to keep 
from under the other’s sledge-hammer 
fists. To him Bucknell appeared like a 
maddened octopus whose myriad arms 
struck furiously and rapidly from 
everywhere at once. 

Growing more confident each second, 
Bucknell presently dropped all defense, 
and made a vicious lunge at Rod’s jaw. 
Rod side-steppejd, and sent in a quick 
jab with his right that caught Bucknell 
squarely in the neck. The giant reeled 
back dizzily. He recovered quickly, but 
came in more cautiously just as the 
round closed. 

The second round opened with Buck¬ 
nell again determined to break down 
Rod’s defense, and beat him by sheer 
force of his greater weight and 
strength. Hazzard, cool and cautious, 
kept up his defense, and watched close¬ 
ly for an opportunity to land on his 
antagonist. Bucknell rushed in. Blow 
after blow he hailed at his enemy’s 
body and face; yet he fought more cau¬ 
tiously than ifi the first round, for he 
didn’t care to let the other repeat his 
wished jab on the neck. 

Hazzard’s footwork was marvelous. 
With a steady eye he watched Buck- 
nell’s advances, and neatly dodged or 
parried them with his arms. Occa¬ 
sionally he landed a blow on Bucknell’i 
chesj* but without sufficient force to 
it count. 


Suddenly, after one of these light 
chest blows, Bucknell staggered back 
and dropped his arms. Hazzard, de¬ 
ceived by the ruse, sprang forward. 
Like a flash Bucknell ducked, and, with 
both fists at once, struck him a crush¬ 
ing blow over the heart. Hazzard 
reeled back with an involuntary cry of 
pain. Eager to press his advantage, 
Bucknell followed, and tried to land a 
knock-out. But, although Hazzard was 
groggy for a few seconds, he cleverly 
parried Bucknell's blows, and soon 
brought him ,up-short with a stinging 
uppercut. 

BuckneUj./enraged, now tore in with 
reckless (Jgsperation. No other man at 
the Point could have withstood the ter¬ 
rible punishment the maddened fellow 
inflicted gn Hazzard. At each blow the 
onlookers expected to see the lighter 
man go dpwn. 

Still crowding, Bucknell swung a ter¬ 
rific blow at Hazzard’s head. Rod 
ducked, and Bucknell’s fist tore through 
empty air. For a second he lost his bal¬ 
ance. Rod leaped forward. With 
smashing force, he landed squarely on 
Bucknell’s jaw. Like a felled ox, the 
giant crashed to the ground, and in a 
few seconds the referee was holding up 
Rod’s hand and proclaiming him the 
victor. 

“Roddy, old pal, you’ve won!” ex¬ 
claimed O’Hare joyously. 

“No wonder,” chimed in Curtis. “He 
hopped around like a man on a red-hot 
stove.” 

“That’s right!” chuckled O’Hare. 
“We couldn’t see you half the time. No 
wonder Bucknell couldn’t find you.” 

On the other side of the ring, Spence 
and Conklin, much crestfallen, were 
throwing water into Bucknell’s face to 
revive him. After a moment he sat up 
and looked around hazily. When he 
caught sight of Hazzard sitting uncon¬ 
cernedly among the other cadets, he 
glared at him malevolently. 

“Makes a face as if he had just taken 
a dose of quinine,” remarked Curtis. 

“And I’ll bet his head is ringing as if 
he had taken a barrel of y it,” added 
O’Hare, with a grin. 
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“Don’t talk so loud, fellows,” warned 
Cadet Lieutenant Blount. 

“That’s right,” added Hazzard. 
“Let’s not spoil a good night’s work by 
bringing the tacs down after us. They 
think there has been too much fighting 
lately, and they are on the lookout. 

We’ll rest a minute and then- Hey, 

Bucknell, that’s my coat you have!” 

“Excuse me,” said Bucknell, as he 
threw down the coat and picked up his 
own, which lay near. “Thought it was 
mine.” 

Hazzard started to get the coat, but 
O’Hare stopped him. ‘Til get it for 
you,” he said. “You sit still and-” 

Just at that moment, hoarse cries of 
alarm from the lookouts rang through 
the fort, and brought every cadet to his 
feet with a start. 

CHAPTER VI. 

DARKENING CLOUDS. 

\X7ITH warning cries, the lookouts 
v ' came bounding in from their 
posts to the group of startled cadets. 
Then they all scattered and made for 
the lines. At top speed they ran, for 
at any moment the tacs might sound the 
alarm and the sentries would be warned 
of their approach. Each cadet looked 
out for himself, because, in case of an 
alarm, it would be practically impos¬ 
sible for them to cross the lines in a 
group as they had done an hour or so 
before. 

But the goddess of good fortune 
smiled on the fleeing cadets. Every one 
of them crossed the lines, and reached 
his tent in safety. O’Hare was sitting 
on his cot when Hazzard burst in, red¬ 
faced and panting. 

“Spike my guns if that wasn’t a 
scare!” puffed Hazzard, as he threw 
himself onto his cot, exhausted. “I’m 
going to get a few minutes’ rest before 
reveille.” 

“Good idea,” assented O’Hare, 
stretching out on his blankets. 

In a minute the tired Hazzard was in 
a sound sleep. O’Hare was thinking of 
the fight. “Bet old Bucknell’s head 
feels as though he’d been kicked by 
eight army mules all at once,” he 


chuckled, as -he rolled over and fell, 
asleep. , 

Late in the afternoon of that day, as 
the two tentmates were idling away a 
few minutes after the day’s hard drill¬ 
ing, O’Hare suddenly turned and 
asked: 

“Say, Roddy, what did you do with 
the c?oat I loaned you for the fight?” 

“By Jove! Bet it was left at Fort 
Clinton. Remember, you were just go¬ 
ing to get it for me when the lookouts 
shouted that the tacs were coming. In 
th? excitement I ran off and forgot the 
coat.” 

“Wonder if the tacs found it?” 

“If they did, we can expert to hear 
from them before long. They’ll send 
an orderly to-” 

Hazzard’s speech was suddenly in¬ 
terrupted by a cadet who abruptly en¬ 
tered the tent. He saluted, then turned 
to Rod. “Mr. Hazzard, I am instructed 
to order you to appear before the cadet 
court of honor. You will go alone, and 
you will go at once.” 

The cadet again saluted, wheeled, and 
left the tent as abruptly as he had en¬ 
tered. Rod and O’Hare stared at each 
other in amazement. .“The cadet court 
of honor!” they exclaimed, in unison. 

“Maybe you’re wanted as a witness,” 
suggested O’Hare. 

“A witness? I have witnessed noth¬ 
ing. What can this mean?” 

“When that fellow shot into the tent 
I thought sure it was an orderly com¬ 
ing to call us before the commandant 
for last night’s fracas.” 

“Wish it was,” said Hazzard gloom¬ 
ily. “I’d rather face him than the cadet 
court of honor.” 

“You’re right on (hat,” agreed 
O’Hare. 

“And the cadets wouldn’t call a court 
without good grounds.” 

“No; only some outrage against rtfeie 
cadet code brings them together. Tyfien, 
as you know, the upper classes 'each 
name a committee which makes up ,the 
court, and calls the accused before.it for 
trial.” 

“Yes, and he gets a fair trial.” 

“And the punishment-” 
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“The punishment,’’ .finished Rod 
'’’"slowly, “is—is Coventry!” 

A painful silence followed the men¬ 
tion of this word. Then Rod left the 
tent. 

With his mind filled with vague fears 
because of the strange summons before 
the court, Rod passed down the com¬ 
pany street, and, at the other end, en¬ 
tered a tent where were seated in per¬ 
fect silence a grim and judicial group of 
cadets. At his entrance. Cadet Cap¬ 
tain Blount arose. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the accused is 
before us. The trial will immediately 
proceed. Mr. Hazzard, is this your 
coat ?” 

Before' him, on the table, lay a service 
coat which Hazzard at once recognized 
as the one he had left in Fort Clinton. 

“Yes; it is the one I wore last night; 
but-” 

“Answer the court without com¬ 
ment,” interrupted Blount sternly. “Mr. 
Hazzard, please explain how you came 
to be carrying around in the pockets of 
your coat a large quantity of jewelry 
that belongs to other cadets?” 

“Why, what dp you mean?” gasped 
Hazzard. 

For answer, Blount emptied the coat 
pockets. Watches, cuff buttons, and 
other pieces of' jewelry fell onto the 
table in a glittering heap of gold. 

Hazzard was speechless with aston¬ 
ishment. He passed his hand across his 
brow as if to make sure that his eyes 
were not deceiving him. His silence 
was evidently misinterpreted as a sign 
of guilt. 

“Gentlemen,” said Blount, “we may 
sum up the Case before us as follows: 
This morning*. Cadet Roderick Hazzard, 
while at Fort'; Clinton, became fright¬ 
ened at the approach of tactical officers, 
and ran away Without taking his coat. 
Cadet Lieutenants McCabe and Barker 
noticed the coat, and, fearing that the 
tacsN might find it, Lieutenant Barker 
caugnt it up and took it with him to 
camp. On his way he fell over a tent 
rope, and two watches were thrown 
from>the coat. One of these watches he 
recognized as his own, which was stolen 
several days ago. He notified Lieuten¬ 


ant McCabe, and together they searched 
the coat and found the evidence we see 
before us. Each of these pieces of 
jewelry has been stolen within the past 
week. Unless Mr. Hazzard can explain 
to the satisfaction of the court how this 
jewelry comes to be in his possession, 
the court must consider, on the evidence 
presented, that he is the thief. Mr. 
Hazzard, we are ready for your ex¬ 
planation.” 

Hazzard did not answer. In the 
midst of Blount’s speech, the accused 
cadet saw new- .complications before 
•him. The co*t was not his, he remem¬ 
bered; it -\ps O’Hare’s. O’Hare was 
the one Of' explain the presence of all 
that jewfelry. But could he do it? 

Grave fears and misgivings raced 
through Iris mind at the thought of his 
chum, O’Hare, being branded a thief 
under such incriminating circumstances. 
Hazzard had not examined the coat 
when it was given to him by O’Hare. 
For all he knew, the jewelry may have 
been in the pockets when it was thrown 
over his shoulders. 

In his heart Hazzard could not bring 
himself to believe that O’Hare was the 
thief. But he could not keep away the 
ugly thought that this was the second 
time his chum had been placed in a bad 
light. 

“We’re waiting,” reminded Blount. 

“Well,” said Hazzard helplessly, “I— 
why, I-” 

“Come—your answer t” insisted 

Blount. 

Hazzard straightened and stood at 
attention. The canvas courtroom was 
hushed. The cadets leaned forward to 
catch every word the accused, face pale 
and lips quivering, answered in a quiet 
voice: 

“I have nothing to say.” 

For a moment the courtroom was si¬ 
lent. Most of the cadets believed he 
was innocent, and thought he could 
easily explain the suspicious circum¬ 
stances. His admission of guilt came 
as a great blow to them. 

Then Blount broke the painful si¬ 
lence; but to Hazzard’s dazed mind his 
voice seemed to come from afar off. 
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Like the tolling of a distant knell, he 
heard the words “guilty,” and “Coven- 
tiy." Then, like a man condemned to 
die, he passed out of the tent. 

He had gone only a few steps when 
a hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
turned, and Blount addressed him: 

“Rod, this is terrible. You have al¬ 
ways been held in high esteem at the 
Point. You have been known as a 
model officer, a true-blue chum, and a 
hero of the army football games. And 
now comes this dreadful disgrace— 
branded as a—a thief! I’ve come to 
you as an old friend to advise you in 
this hour of the greatest trouble that 
can befall a cadet. You have been sen¬ 
tenced to Coventry; you know what that 
means. Prison walls are as nothing 
compared with the wall of solitude that 
will now be thrown around you. Old 
friends must now pass you by without 
speaking. No one may call you by 
name. Indeed, no one will speak to 
you at all except on official business; 
theu.it will always be a cold ‘Mr. Haz- 
zard.’ You will be snubbed and ostra¬ 
cized until your spirit breaks and you 
go home. After what you have been at 
the Point, you can never bear the great 
humiliation of being spurned as a thief 
by every cadet. So 1 have come to 
advise you to leave the Point to-night.” 

“Thank you, Blount,” said Hazzard, 
his voice husky with emotion. “I ap¬ 
preciate your kindness, and I will think 
over what you say.” 

Like wildfire the news of,Rod Haz- 
zard’s downfall spread through the 
camp. With grave faces the cadets 
gathered in groups in the company 
streets, and discussed the trial and the 
court’s sentence. Hazzard had many 
friends. Some believed him innocent; 
some believed the sentence too harsh. 
Hazzard—the hero of West Point— 
sent to Coventry! It was unbelievable. 
But as long as the cadet court of honor 
decreed it, no cadet, not even O’Hare, 
would dare to balk its sentence. 

In his heart Hazzard knew he had 
done no wrong, and that thought helped 
him to endure. He felt that he could 
keep up at least until Dion, for whom 
he suffered this disgrace, had been 


graduated. After that—well, he did 
not care to think further. 


CHAPTER VII. 

IN COVENTRY. 

IN his bitter loneliness, Hazzard came 
1 to live with but one ambition. That 
was to distinguish himself more than 
ever in football. He remembered, with 
great relief, that the coach was a tacti¬ 
cal officer who knew nothing, and cared 
less, about Coventry among the cadets. 
If he made good on the team, as he had 
done for three years, that was all the 
coach cared about. 

So it was that when the call for foot¬ 
ball material went out, Hazzard, quiet 
and determined, appeared on the field 
in the old, battered football suit that he 
had worn in many an hour of victory 
and glory. One hundred and ten ca¬ 
dets turned out for the initial test. As 
the coach, “Foghorn” Grimes, ex¬ 
pressed it, he had the “largest squad of 
beef ever in togs at the Point.” Right 
at the jump it could be ’seen that the 
squad material was a promising lot. 

Then began the merciless practice 
work to select the team for the season’s 
games. This always took place at dusk; 
for, at West Point, the football play¬ 
ers are not exempted from any study 
or drill, and the only time they have 
for practice is at twilight. 

Day after day the squad came out to 
be beaten and hammered into shape by. 
the coaches. Steadily the ruck of the 
squad was whipped out from the few 
clean players, and sent back in black 
disappointment to the side lines and 
next season’s ambitions. Then, with 
the picked men working more smoothly 
each day, the work went on until the 
fittest of the fit had been found, and 
the season’s games were ushered in. 

In the practice games and in the 
strenuous contests with visiting teams. 
Hazzard played as if it was all he lived 
for. 

“Roddy, old man, you always have 
been a crack player,” said Grimes one 
day, “but this season you are a regu¬ 
lar demon!” 

Hazzard tore through the lines like 
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a wild horse through a field of reeds. 
Grim-faced, eagle-eyed, he played with 
the desperation of a madman. No one 
could stop him. There was but one 
player who even remotely approached 
him in the work; that was big Bull 
Bucknell. 

Of course, the goal of the whole sea¬ 
son’s playing was the big game with the 
team from the Annapolis naval acad¬ 
emy, the supreme contest between the 
government’s two great schools. This 
was to be held at Philadelphia on No¬ 
vember 30th. To be kept out of the 
Army-Navy game is the bitterest dis¬ 
appointment of the season. For the su¬ 
preme honor of playing in this game, 
every man of the West Point players 
strove with desperation during the en¬ 
tire season. And as the season pro¬ 
gressed the rivalry between Hazzard 
and Bucknell for the position of full 
back at the big game grew keener and 
more bitter , each day. For three years 
Bucknell had coveted the honor; for 
three years he had gone into the sea¬ 
son’s work with a grim determination 
to play in the Army-Navy game. But 
always, Hazzard, by his faster and 
cleverer work, had beaten him, and 
Bucknell had stifled his hurt pride and 
black despair.' This season was to be 
his last at Westjf’oint. It was his last 
chance. He tried for the honor with 
all the ferocity of his nature. 

Yet this year, just as in the seasons 
before, when the team was finally put 
on the train for Philadelphia, the 
coach’s verdict was that Hazzard was 


to play full back, with Bucknell held 
out for reserve in case of an emer¬ 
gency. 

One incident of importance occurred 
on the merry train ride. Hazzard was 
almost hidden behind a newspaper he 
was reading when a group of second- 
string substitutes crowded into the seats 
ahead of him, and began talking of the 
coming ordeal on the gridiron. 

“If I can only get in ten minutes of 
play before the last whistle,” said one 
earnestly, “I’ll show them. I’ll show 
them 1” 

“Show them what, Bucknell ?” 

“I’ll show them I’m a better full back 
than Hazzafd, and have been for three 
years. They, never gave me a chance. 
Favoritism—that’s what! But my 
chance is coming, for I’m going to get 
into this game. It’s my last game, and 
I’m going to get in and show them 

who’s who if I have to- Well, I’m 

going to get into that game at any 
cost!” 

Bucknell’s words seemed to have a 
strange, sinister meaning behind them. 
Hazzard thought them over and over, 
and an uncomfortable feeling came over 
him as the train rumbled into the sta¬ 
tion at Philadelphia. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 

The November mid-month TOP-NOTCH, 
out October 15th, will contain the next section of 
this serial. As this magazine is issued twice a 
month, the reader does not have time to forget the 
details of the story, as he might if he had a month 
to wait. 


Importance of More Battleships 

TWO you think,” asked an old-fashioned woman the other day, “that we ought to 
have two tjiore battleships ?” 

“I do, mo% emphatically,” replied the fair young lady. “I was at Newport 
for three weeks last year, and there were not half enough battleships there to fur¬ 
nish young officers for the women who wanted to dance.” 


Hard to Dodge 

QF course,” said the optimist, "if a man gets into the habit of hunting trouble 
he’s sure to find it.” 

“Yes,” replied the pessimist; “and if he’s so lazy that he always tries to 
avoidit, it will find him. So what’s the difference?” 




Dexter’s Try-Out 


By C. T. Jordan 


||gjf|miS hot, oppressive August 
||pj||| week meant a great deal to 
j|||j®||g Dexter; it spelled success or 
jj|||!||| failure. If he made good 
forty solid weeks of work 
loomed ahead. If he didn’t “get over’’ 
his act—well, maybe he could fall back 
on his shorthand; maybe he couldn’t. 

It was Friday night, and the outlook 
was not very promising. Tme, he had 
not been hooted yet; neither had he re¬ 
ceived a single curtain call. The Tem¬ 
ple Circuit manager had dropped in at 
the matinee, but had given. Dexter no 
encouragement. He had said he would 
come again in the evening, and see how 
the house received the act. 

“Magicians aren’t such drawing 
cards nowadays,” had been his parting 
remark. 

The technique of Dexter’s work was 
far more perfect than that- of many 
successful men in the conjuring profes¬ 
sion; what showed up poorly in the 
act was his delivery. He was letter 
perfect in his lines, but somehow he 
lacked the ability to get them over the 
footlights with sufficient effect. One 
thing was missing in his make-up—a 
graceful stage presence—personality. 

He would know Hayward’s verdict 
inside an hour; then the disheartening 
suspense would be over. He would do 
his best, and if his best were not good 
enough- 

Dexter’s call came. He swallowed a 
drink of water, cleared his throat, and 
made his way to the wings. Two min¬ 
utes more and he must appear. He 
told himself he had a particularly hard 
turn to follow—Dozier and Stall, quick- 
fire Hibernian parodists—but then, his 
stage setting would partly offset the hi¬ 
larious mood they had created. Dexter 
was not a funny man, and he knew it. 
Possibly that was the reason he could 
not send his made-to-order witty words 
across. He bit his lip enviously as he 
counted the dialogue team’s encores. 


Six! And so far he had been unable 
to earn one. 

AFTER seeming ages the audience 
permitted the Irish jesters to go 
their way, and the grotesque drop was 
raised. Dexter came forth, and, nerv¬ 
ously turning back his cuffs, faced the 
spectators and scanned the front-row 
faces. 

There Was Hayward, true to his 
word; and two seats to his right sat 
Flora Evers, the young woman who 
had attracted so much of Dexter’s at¬ 
tention in the old law office. This was 
the first time she had come to see him 
perform. She smiled up at him, and 
her smile put new life into his slender, 
straight body. 

He resolved, at that smile, to get his 
talk over this time, and a surprisingly 
strange calm settled upon him. He 
would try talking directly to her; he 
would ignore the others who watched 
him with skeptical expressions. 

His first trick, a pleasing little con¬ 
ceit with a handkerchief, wtent as it had 
never gone before. A satisfying little 
ripple of enjoyment swept the theater, 
and in it Dexter took fresh encourage¬ 
ment. Shifting his eyes from the girl 
only when it was necessary to watch his 
own hands, he proceeded. 

Illusion followed illusion, each blend¬ 
ing with its predecessor so that no break 
marred the performance. Dexter 
knew without looking that the specta¬ 
tors were following him closely, with 
breathless interest, and gradually he 
•became so absorbed in his work that he 
forgot his resolve to watch only Miss 
Evers. 

He allowed his glance to sweep the 
entire gathering, from orchestra to gal¬ 
lery. All eyes were on him, watching 
his every movement, and on the tiers of 
faces there was no indifference, only 
pleased bewilderment. Hayward, too, 
was no exception, and Dexter could im¬ 
agine how quickly the manager would 
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take back all he had said. He was mak¬ 
ing good! 

IJOW differently this performance 
1 1 was running! Dexter turned to 
take an egg from his assistant’s hand, 
and his glance went on past the assist¬ 
ant—to the wings, where the other per¬ 
formers and even the usually immov¬ 
able stage hands stood, all glorying in 
his success. 

He immediately faced the audience 
again, for he dared not lose the grip he 
held; but in his wingward glance he had 
observed something more than the gath¬ 
ered stage folk. He had seen beyond 
them, and what had met his gaze de¬ 
manded cool, prompt action. Doubt¬ 
less they knew by now, for he heard a 
sudden buzzing of suppressed excite¬ 
ment among them. 

He could hear a stage whisper from 
their direction, but he did not heed it; 
he would finish his illusion first, and he 
must not hurry unduly. Above all, he 
must remain calm; the spectators must 

not suspect what he knew, else-- 

. The whispers from the wings were 
growing more frantic. The illusion ter¬ 
minated, Dexter leisurely turned toward 
the stage manager. 

“Lower the front drop,” he com¬ 
manded in a low voice, and, picking up 
from one of his stands a pack of cards, 
he walked forward to the footlights. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, in 
soothingly modulated tones, “for my 
final experiment I shall rely solely upon 
the dexterity of my hands.” He stepped 
upon the runway. “I shall not even 
utilize the surroundings of the stage in 
my efforts to bewilder you. I shall 
continue my performance in the street 
outside. Do not be startled; the at¬ 
tendants will hand you return checks 
as you pass through the doors. The 
gallery first, please. Plenty of time, no 
need to crowd. A two-step, please, 
Mr^ Conductor.” 

Iti three minutes the gallery was va¬ 
cated, and the rear half of the orches¬ 
tra section was on its feet. Then the 
front half rose, still under this mas¬ 
ter’s' spell. Dexter smiled upon Miss 
Evers, and again upon Hayward as they 
turned to go up the aisle. 


The minute every back was turned 
Dexter whispered the truth to the or¬ 
chestra conductor, and bade him keep 
the musicians playing, if for only a few 
more strains. 

T was growing hot where Dexter 
stood now, and he could see the 
belching flames eating their way into 
the balcony from the side wall. 

“Out now while there’s time,” he 
said to the Conductor, and the music 
ceased. The men scrambled from their 
fenced-in coop, and hurried out of the 
danger with their precious instruments. 
Dexter followed them. 

A crash from behind told him of 
something attached to the stage caving 
in, but he was halfway up the aisle now. 
Would he reach the exit before it was 
too late? A burst of applause greeted 
him as he emerged from the smoky 
lobby, just a second before the deafen¬ 
ing roar of some falling upper struc¬ 
ture of the stage. 

“Did they get out all right behind?” 
was his first question, put to Dobbs, the 
house manager. 

“Everyipne of them. But your para¬ 
phernalia went up like-” 

“What i£ it did?” spoke a deep 
voice, and Desfter^knew that Hayward 
had joined them, ^f he’d thought of 
saving his outfit where do you think 
the houseful would be by now? One 
little word, or one false move, and 
there’d have been a panic sure. Mr. 
Dexter, allow me to congratulate you.” 

Dexter put forth a trembling hand. 
He wasn’t so brave, now that it was 
all over with. “Will the loss of my 
apparatus make me lose the booking 
you offered me if I made good?” he 
asked of Hayward. 

“In a way, yes, young man.” Dex¬ 
ter’s eyes fell. “In a way, I take it, that 
will be to your liking. You can’t have 
the booking I promised; you can have 
better booking—over a circuit where 
they don’t give a fig for drapery. Over 
a circuit where personality counts, and 
is paid for.” 

And when Dexter looked up he found 
that he was gazing into the smiling, 
friendly eyes of Miss Evers, standing 
near. 



(COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE) 


CHAPTER I. 

HEROIC INITIATION. 

||®msLIM” was a rugged, Splendidly 
built giant of the‘•stokehole. 
He threw open the-floor of his 
j||||^| fire box, lunged forward as if 
about to diye-fteadforemost 
into the roaring furndce,*'seized a fifty- 
pound slice bar, manipulated it as easily 
as if it had been a golf chib, and soon 
the clinkers in the hungry fires before 
him were smashed into little pieces. 

“Water!” he yelled, as he turned and 
grabbed a rake. The command was di¬ 
rected at “Buck,” the greenhorn. 

Two doors astern stood an experi¬ 
enced coal trimmer. The latter dumped 
a pail of water on the ashes, cinders, 
and clinkers almost the instant his fire¬ 
man had drawn the fire from under his 
huge marine boiler. But Buck, green¬ 
horn that he was, waited for Slim to 
bend over the hot, sizzling mass once 
more. Then, trying clumsily to emulate 
the action of the other trimmer, he 
threw his own pail of water. The 
descending liquid lashed the embers into 
a savage hiss, while steam and ashes 
rose in a blinding cloud, scalding Shin’s 
arms and hairy chest. 

Imprecations, too thick for distinct 
utterance, fought for liberation in the 


enraged stoker’s throat. He dropped 
his rake and hurled himself at the of¬ 
fender; a man has no earthly business 
in the stokehole of a Great Lakes 
freighter if he cannot fight. 

The furious stoker landed like a lump 
of granite, but Buck, the young of¬ 
fender, side-stepping swiftly, avoided 
the attack. He flew at the stoker with 
a stiff right to the point of the jaw, 
which sent the bigger man reeling. The 
blow brought Slim to his senses and 
roused him to caution. 

A murmur of approbation for Buck’s 
prowess rose to the lips of the men in 
the stokehole, and the four firemen and 
four coal passers on watch in the hot 
hole of the Eiderdown crowded in tense 
and eager silence around.the two com¬ 
batants, who were nov? sparring as 
earnestly, if not as skillfully, as pro¬ 
fessionals. 

“If I once get my’ - 'hands on ye!” 
panted Slim. 

“You won’t!” jeered Buck, his skill¬ 
ful footwork carrying him this way/and 
that as his big foe strove to engager 

“Ye’re a prize fighter, are ye!” gapped 
Slim, after he had struck and missed 
again. 

“Prize fighter nothing!” muttered 
Buck ffom behind his splendid guard. 
“Telegfaph operator,” he added. 
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Once more Slim shot out a vicious 
right, directed at the other’s head. Had 
it landed it might have killed the trim¬ 
mer, but again Buck parried beautifully. 
Then, suddenly, his guard dissolved into 
a swift, hard, flying blow, and Slim 
went down like an ox, his head bang¬ 
ing the steel floor of the stokehole. 

Panting for further action, Buck 
sprang back with agility, eying his 
enemy through narrowed lids, waiting 
for Slim to regain his feet. But Slim 
merely raised himself on his elbow, to 
gaze with unconcealed admiration at his 
conqueror, evincing no intention of ris¬ 
ing and resuming the battle. 

“Say, kid,” he gasped, “when a feller 
forty pounds lighter’n me can knock me 
down like that, I stays down, see? I 
ain’t licked—nothin’ like that. But I’m 
kinder ’shamed; it’s a joke on me, that’s 
all.” 

Buck took a step forward, grasped 
both of'Slim’s big, calloused hands, and 
helped the stoker to his feet. A mo¬ 
ment later the stokehole crew was back 
at work once more, sweating at its toil 
in the terrific heat which prevails in the 
bottom of the big iron-ore freighter. As 
they labored, many a glance of genuine 
admiration was directed at Buck, the 
greenhorn, who had conquered the 
mighty Slim. During the brief engage¬ 
ment, Buck had earned the respect of 
the coaL watch to a man. Physical, 
force, and only physical force, “goes” 
in the bottom of a Great Lakes boat. 
And Buck had amply demonstrated that 
he knew how to use his body, and that 
fear had no place in his soul. 

When a telegraph operator is found 
holding down a 'job side by side with 
the black-faced titans of the stokehole, 
there is generally a story to be unrav¬ 
eled. It is in itself a dramatic circum¬ 
stance for a man whose business is to 
thump the telegraph key to enter the to¬ 
tally different environment of the bot¬ 
tom of a freighter oil the lakes, with 
all its hazards and its frightful labor. 

Back of Buck’s voluntary change of 
occupation lay his love for an auburn¬ 
haired, limpid-eyed girl, a waitress in a 
Cleveland restaurant. Winding'- back 
out of the stern environs of the stoke¬ 


hole, there was a thread of golden ro¬ 
mance. Less than a fortnight before 
Buck’s battle with Slim, had come the 
day set for the marriage of the tele¬ 
graph operator and the waitress. The 
day before that day Buck, in an hour 
of weakness, had entered a tavern with 
one of his cronies and taken a few 
drinks. 

That evening, the girl, smelling liquor 
on Buck’s breath, and frightened by the 
significance of the fact, took him se¬ 
verely to task. A quarrel had ensued; 
the world-old conflict of woman fighting 
for control of the man she loves.! Both 
too immature for wisdom, too feeble in 
their efforts to bridge the gulf which 
suddenly had opened up between them, 
their paths had diverged. The girl went 
back to her work in the restaurant, 
heartbroken and bitterly hurt. 

At length had come Buck’s awaken¬ 
ing. The crushing blow of conscious¬ 
ness of what“ihe had done fell merci¬ 
lessly. WiA.the resurgent courage of 
youth, he determined to redeem himself 
by dint of radical change of environ¬ 
ment amid the slavish tasks of the 
stokehole. 

CHAPTER II. 

LOOKING BACKWARD. 

'T'WO days after his fight with Slim, 
1 Buck dropped wearily on a coil of 
rope at the stern end of the upper deck. 
He juggled a cigarette into shape, and 1 
began puffing reflectively. His back, 
legs, arms, and hands ached dully. This 
stokehole job involved the most severe 
labor he had ever undertaken. And 
how the Eiderdown ate coal! She was 
a gourmand, that freighter ! She had the 
reputation among lake men of burning 
more coal and being hotter than any 
other boat owned by the company, not 
even excluding the turtlebacks, whose 
stokeholes are supposed to be an earthly 
Hades. Already the coal passers had 
been forced to use the heavy iron bar- 
rows, which weigh about five hundred 
pounds each, empty. Buck’s hands 
were raw, lacerated, mangled, and shot 
with terrible pains. 

If his hands and body were racked by 
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physical torment, however, this was not 
to be compared with the woes of spirit, 
the weariness and pain of soul which 
harassed him, as he sat on the coil of 
rope that evening, gazing out over the 
lake which the steamer was traversing. 
There was a cold and dismal something 
that April evening about the water. 
Gleaming like the polished surface of 
the sheet of steel it resembled, it did 
not hold the relief which the sapphire 
and flashing emerald of later months 
would afford. Even the red of the set¬ 
ting sun, which smote the water near 
its horizon line, offered not much relief 
to the cold scene. 

Later, during the soft summer 
months, the freighter’s decks were 
destined to ring with the laughter and 
soft feminine voices of the company’s 
guests, housed in luxurious comfort in 
the pleasant staterooms, forward, and 
mingling sometimes with the hard- 
worked crew as they explored the twi¬ 
light realms of the enormoks craft. But 
'how the Elderdozvn '♦was plowing 
through the dreary leagues of her jour¬ 
ney after ore, an austere and cold- 
hearted taskmistress, - forbidding and 
dour. 

Buck’s eyes held signs of dreaming 
and yearning. His thoughts had trav¬ 
eled back to Cleveland, to dwell there 
with inexpressible longing. As he 
mused on, his heart grew sicker and 
more pain-racked than his body. Mem¬ 
ories thronged his brain. Regrets as¬ 
sailed his forlorn soul. If only he 
could have gone back and lived over 
again the fortnight that was past! 

"Hello, Buck 1” 

Buck turned quickly. The speaker 
was Slim. Buck moved over, making 
room on the coil of rope for the big 
stoker. 

“Glum?” inquired Slim, not unkindly. 

"Feeling a little rotten, Slim,” re¬ 
sponded Buck. 

"Yer muscles is bound to get sore on 
yer first trip in the stokehole,” said the 
big fellow, who understood melancholy 
from physical sources only. 

“I suppose so,” murmured Buck idly. 

Slim filled his pipe, lighted it, then 
went on: 


"Yer see, w’en I pulls out the fire, I 
yells ‘Water!’ an’ that’s the signal fer 
you to t’row on yer pailful. I’ll be 
standin’ straight up an’ won’t get burnt. 
If it ain’t done just right, I gets burnt.” 

“I was mighty sorry about that, 
Slim,” said Buck seriously. 

“Aw, that’s all right, son. So yer a 
telegraph operator ?” he continued. 

“Yes, I’ve been a railroad operator 
for six years—off and on,” answered 
Buck. 

“Thought that was a high-collar job,” 
observed Slim. 

“Perhaps it is. But a high-collar guy 
can work, you know.” 

“So I take notice,” agreed Slim, “At 
that, yer up agin’ a tough bet down in 
the hole, Buckie. I won’t mind wheelin’ 
a load o’ coal fer ye oncet in a while. 
I likes to try my hand at it,” he ex¬ 
plained, lest the other might misunder¬ 
stand his motive. “W’en you gets to 
be a fireman, you’ll help your .man, too.” 

The Elderdozvn was on a long run, 
bound from Cleveland for the north end 
of Lake Superior, and Slim had per¬ 
ceived in no time that his trimmer, al¬ 
though he could fight, would not be able 
to stand the terrific labor in the hot hole. 

“What in the devil possessed ye to 
try this game?” he demanded, after a 
silence. 

Buck moved uneasily on his coil of 
rope. He raised his grave, gray eyes 
after a moment, and looked hard at the 
stoker. “I’ll tell you, Slim,” he replied 
then; “it’s booze.” 

“Hum!” ejaculated Slim. “Yer in a 
bad bunch to cure the booze habit. 
Why, when we gets in Cleveland, and 
gets paid off, we jest blow every cent 
we got. Then we ihips again. This 
here is s’posed to be my summer vaca¬ 
tion. Vacation! Winters I’m up in the 
lumber camps. Wi’en I come out o’ the 
woods, I pull off ;ihe big spree, an’ I 
got to work in tlWtetokehole fer’ the rest 
o’ the summer, jpjee ?” 

“Nothing likethat for mine when we 
get back to Cleveland,” said Buck seri¬ 
ously, thp#ar-away look coming back 
into his'eyes. “I’m going to get a job 
back on the railroad, operating a key, 
where I belong.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

STERN FRIENDSHIP. 

\17HEN Buck opened his eyes next 
vv morning, he was nervous and 
shaky—more so than he had been on 
either of the two preceding nights of 
the trip. Slim did not note the dejec¬ 
tion of his partner until he was fully 
dressed, but when he had pulled his 
heavy sweater over his head, he saw 
that Buck had made no move in 
preparation for mess and for work. 

“What’s the matter, kid?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Nerves,”, said Buck. 

Slim pulled on his high, bell-tongued 
shoes, laced them carefully, explaining 
to Buck that he had once been scalded 
when a flue burst and flooded the place 
with six inches of boiling water before 
he could reach the ladder. “Come on,” 
he added. “Let’s eat.” 

At the breakfast table, Slim con¬ 
sumed a piece of beef as big as one of 
his own fists, huge quantities of bread 
and potatoes, and three cups of coffee. 
Buck, meanwhile, drank only a cup of 
. coffee despite the other’s protestations 
that he must “eat hearty.” Then they 
climbed down the long iron ladder, so 
hot that its rungs burned Buck’s uncal¬ 
loused hands as he descended. That 
day Slim did his own work, and most 
of Buck’s as well, refusing to heed the 
latter’s declaration that he could do his 
trick by himself. For Slim had been 
quick to see that Buck was utterly un¬ 
able to handle the heavy barrows 
heaped with coal while the Eiderdown 
was rolling. 

“H. •»,” he growled presently, “you 
do my~lvork and\ I’ll do yourn. You 
kin sift coal as well as I kin, an’ it 
won’t be so hard on ye.” 

Thus it continue^ for several days, 
Slim .watching carefully over the 
youngeir man at hisWle, and insisting 
on doing most of h*. work for him. 
This feeling of comradeship toward the 
former telegraph operato'b afforded the 
rough, uncouth stoker a ii<*w, emotion. 
Never had this fighting, hard-drinking, 
roving lumberjack and stoker felt , his 
heart warmed by the touch of frierfd; 


ship equal to this. Unused to the ways 
of friendship, he felt embarrassed when 
he realized that the rest of the toilers 
down in the stokehole perceived the as¬ 
sistance he was rendering his helper. 
But he kept on, and before Two 
Brother Islands were reached, the two 
workmen furnished an exhibition of 
comradeship such as the hot hole of the 
Eiderdown had never witnessed before. 

On the Great Lakes, the lesser lights 
of the stokehole are called upon in port 

to do the work of deck hands_One 

day Buck tried to throw a line to a- 
burly water tender, standing on a nar¬ 
row stringpiece ashore. But the line, 
woefully misdirected, twined itself 
around the man’s feet and tripped him 
into the water twenty feet below. Buck 
laughed for the first time since leaving 
Cleveland, fo£ the spectacle was cer¬ 
tainly amusing; and five minutes later 
the dockman undertook to thrash him. 
Slim was on hand, and insisted upon 
the privilegje .of “beating up” the fel¬ 
low, a task- which was speedily ac¬ 
complished. 

Other duties belonging to the deck 
hands Buck was subsequently assigned 
to, but failure seemed to be following 
him like a hound. Once he tried to 
handle a heavy line which was being 
wound around the steam capstan as the 
big boat was warped into her dock un¬ 
der an overhanging iron-ore bin. But 
he was caught in the big curving, twist¬ 
ing rope, and was hurled headlong on 
the iron deck. Had he been less agile, 
he might have been killed. Many a man 
has been maimed or killed when caught 
by the big rope as it draws taut around 
a swiftly revolving capstan. Yet there 
was no censure for Buck. He tried so 
hard to do the tasks to which he was 
assigned, and had such a stanch and 
never-failing defender in Slim, that all 
the crew, above and below decks, re¬ 
spected him. 

At last the Eiderdown bumped the 
timbers of the dock at her destination. 
Slim edged close to Buck’s side, and 
said in tones low enough not to be 
overheard: “You can jump now, Bud¬ 
die. W’en we makes fast, any man’s 
got the right to quit and beat it; Amer- 
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ican marine law, ye know.” But as 
Slim spoke, the words came hard. A 
lump rose in his throat. What if Buck 
should take his advice? What if this 
strange new comradeship should end 
right there abruptly, and Buck should 
depart, perhaps never to be seen again ? 

“Thanks, Slim, for the tip,” said 
Buck; “but I’m going to stick, old man.” 

“You’re all right, Buck,” answered 
Slim, with a hearty imprecation to con¬ 
ceal his emotion. “I was goin’ to say,” 
he added, “that if you jumped here an’ 
was short o’ the green stuff, I could 
slip ye a handful.” 

“Slim,” answered Buck, with a 
tremor in his voice, “you’re the whitest 
man I ever knew. It’s back to Cleve¬ 
land for mine; I’m going to give my¬ 
self the big try-out. , He paused. 
Memories were flockingi'into his brain 
again—memories of past*transgressions, 
and yearnings that filled his blue eyes 
with moisture. 

In a few minutes Buck was at work 
with two hatch stakes. Every time he 
ushed them through the rings of a 
eavy hatch cover, the bones in his 
back and shoulders seemed on the point 
of snapping. Soon 'Slim was at his 
side. He took the short, thick sticks 
away from the novice. 

“Look here,” said Slim, “I wants to 
try this just fer fun. It’ll do me good; 
I needs exercise.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

HOME AGAIN. 

'T'WO days and two nights sufficed to 
1 load the big iron-ore carrier, and 
during the forty-eight hours Buck slept 
not a wink. He was on duty practically 
all the time, for the Eiderdown had to 
be shifted from chute to chute, as she 
filled here and listed there. Also, the 
strongest sedatives in the steward’s box 
failed to push Buck over the brink of 
sleep. The incessant rumble of the red 
ore, rushing down the long iron chutes, 
had got on Buck’s nerves. Crouched 
over the telegraph key during the years 
he had followed that difficult game, 
Buck’s nerves had been assailed for 
long, weary hours at a stretch; but now 


they cried aloud against the stern ordeal 
that confronted him as the slow hours 
lagged past. Even the dignified skipper 
noted the plight he was in, and, at a 
bold suggestion from Slim, offered Buck 
some of his whisky. 

“Thanks, skipper,” said Buck, “but 
there’s nothing doing; I’m here on ac¬ 
count of that stuff, and now I’m on the 
wagon for keeps.” 

"All right,” said the captain good- 
naturedly, for him. “Stick it out the 
best you can, and when we get back to 
Cleveland we’ll see what can be done 
for you.” 

“Done for me?” repeated Buck, sur¬ 
prised. 

“Yes—hospital, or something like 
that,” returned the captain. 

“Hospital nothing!” said Buck re¬ 
spectfully. “Cleveland, Cleveland,” he 
kept murmuring to himself as he turned 
on his heel and walked away. 

Now came the slapping down of 
hatches. The great quantity of ashes 
which had accumulated in the stokehole 
during the pause at Two Brother Islands 
had to be discharged, and Buck swel¬ 
tered at the work. During the ash-shov¬ 
eling process, Slim relieved him once or 
twice. Slim worked at thq number five 
scoop like a donkey engine, and Buck, 
watching him admiringly, wondered 
how he had ever managed to knock the 
giant off his feet. The next day it be¬ 
gan to snow, and the shivering Buck’s 
gratitude blurred his eyes with tears 
when Slim gave him his best and heavi¬ 
est sweater to wear on deck. 

One evening, when the Eiderdown 
was two days out of Cleveland, the two 
men sat on deck together on the warm, 
leeward side of the smokestack. Slim 
had been moody and depressed during 
most of the return Jrip. For one thing, 
Buck was in bettet* physical shape than 
he had been on thfc way north; conse¬ 
quently there hadAeen less occasion for 
Slim to do hin^f kindnesses. Unable, 
somehow, to ujiflerstand what magnetic 
something CJNSveland held which made 
Buck so-«8ixious to get back there, 
Slim’s soul had become crowded with 
misgivings, vague suspicions, indefinite 
fears. In his stammering manner, he 
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had repeatedly sought to draw Buck 
out, but never had he succeeded. At 
length he had given up in despair, and 
subsided into moody silence. 

“Buck,” he said, as he sat therp be¬ 
side the smokestack, “have ye got a girl 
in Cleveland?” 

Buck started. Then he smiled a lit¬ 
tle, and answered: “You guessed it, 
Slim. What makes you ask?” 

“I had a hunch, that’s all,” said Slim 
gloomily. “Well,” he added a second 
later, “I'guess you an’ me won’t be side 
kickers no longer w’en we bumps the 
dock, eh?” He waited anxiously for 
Buck’s reply. 

“I’d like to know why not, Slim? I’m 
going, to take you up to see the lady the 
day we get there. Are you on?” 

“I don’t mind,” said Slim, an eager 
something in his voice. “I’ll bet the 
dame’s all right.” 

“She’s a queen, believe me,” replied 
Buck. “Wait till you see her. I’m 
going to marry her. Slim. The cere¬ 
mony was supposed to have been pulled 
off about two weeks ago, but I got 
drunk, and-” 

“I get you, son,” interrupted Slim, 
moving closer to his companion. The 
two stared in silence out. over the cold 
lake. 

Two days later a tug not much bigger 
than one of the Eiderdown’s smoke¬ 
stacks towed the big freighter to her 
dock. Once more hatches were opened 
—and it was pay day! 

CHAPTER V. 

PAY DAY. 

IN the evening at seven o’clock, Buck 
1 was pacing impatiently up and down 
in the-square in front of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument. He and Slim 
had appointed the jhour and place of 
meeting when theyfchad come ashore 
late that afternoon. %. 

As usual, Slim haJkepaired at once 
to his ! older sister’s boarding house to 
give her part of his wages. Then he 
had wandered forth to thfr-Big Bell 
Saloon, where his cronies were wont to 
gather. Most of the stokers of the 
Elderdozun were hovering over the bar. 


fiercely intent upon spending their 
wages. All hands “set ’em up,” and 
again and again. Cronies kept coming, 
and Slim soon cast caution to the winds. 
As always, he was the commanding fig¬ 
ure in the place, talking at the top of 
his voice, roaring orders at the bar¬ 
keeper lustily. 

It was there that Buck found him. 
He had waited in the square until his 
patience was exhausted, then he had be¬ 
gun a search. He had a natural suspi¬ 
cion that Slim would be at the stokers’ 
favorite saloon, so his quest had been 
brief. 

“Come along, Slim,” he said, taking 
the big fellow firmly by the arm. “If 
we’re going to see my girl you’ve got 
to cut the boo?e.” 

“Havin’ little drink with th’ boys,” 
explained Slit®, with some assumption 
of dignity. “What you havin’, Buck?” 

“Not a thi#g!” replied Buck, with 
emphasis. “You’re not going to take 
any more, either. You didn’t meet me 
as you said you would, but now you’ve 
got to keep your promise to go and see 
my girl.” 

“S’pose I do Jaave another drink?” 
said Slim somewhat defiantly. “What 
then ?” 

“I’ll beat you up, like I did once 
before; that’s what!” threatened the 
younger man. “I say no more booze, 
and that goes!” 

Slim glowered upon him savagely for 
a moment, then uttered a sheepish 
laugh. “You’ve got a punch, all right, 
buddy,” he mumbled, “an’ I ain’t 
hankerin’ for it. All right, le’s go see 
your dame.” 

Slim proceeded to pay his reckoning 
at the bar, hiding his embarrassment 
under a belligerent dignity which 
silenced the covert jeers of j s com¬ 
panions ; then he swaggered cot of the 
place with Buck, and allowed himself to 
be led away from his old haunts. 

It was not long before Slim com¬ 
mented on th,e fact that Buck was 
clothed in new and fashionable attire, 
with shoes highly polished, face cleanly 
shaved, hair trimmed, and with a red 
flower in the lapel of his gray overcoat. 
“A dude,” he muttered in disgust. 
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“Slim, you’re almost drunk!” ex¬ 
claimed Buck reprovingly. 

“That’s all right; I ain’t a dude,” re¬ 
torted Slim resentfully. 

“Forget it, Slim,” sigid Buck curtly. 
“Let’s go and get something to eat.” 

“Me eat wid you?” growled Slim, 
drawing back. 

“Why not?” 

“ ’Cause you’re a dude, an’ I’m a 
booze-fightin’ shovel man,” muttered 
Slim. 

The transformation which Buck had 
undergone since leaving Slim at the 
dock struck the latter as constituting an 
impassable fj[ulf, a something which de¬ 
molished the comradeship which once 
had held so strongly between them. 

“Come on, Slim,” urged Buck, taking 
the other’s arm. 

“All right, jest to see if you mean it,” 
answered the big stoker^ 

“I’m going to a restaurant where I 
know some people. I want to introduce 
you to some of them,” explained Buck 
as they proceeded from the square. 

“All right,” grunted S4im. “Who ye 
takin’ me to see, yer girl?” 

“Yes,” said Buck curtly, and they 
walked on in silence for a few minutes. 
Then, “Here we are, Slim,” he an¬ 
nounced. 

For some time Slim had been think¬ 
ing hard. Again the suspicions, the 
misgivings, the fears of former days 
were crowding his mind. They were no 
longer vague, no longer undefined and 
misty; they were concrete now, loom¬ 
ing in menacing proportions as his trou¬ 
bled mind dwelt upon them. Buck had 
a girl. He was going to be married 
soon. Buck’s marriage would end their 
friendship, shatter and demolish the 
comradeship which had meant so much 
to him. The stoker’s soul cried out 
against the loss of the thing in life 
which latterly had been the sweetest to 
him. The consciousness of this dispos¬ 
session, which smote him now with full 
force, quickly sobered him. How to 
cope with the situation he did not know, 
but he must act. and quickly. A sud¬ 
den thought flew into the stoker’s brain. 


“W’at ye pttshin’ me fer?” he de¬ 
manded, as Buck’s hand was at the door 
of the restaurant. “Do ye think be¬ 
cause ye knocked me down oncet, ye 
can boss me all the time? I’ll show 
ye ! ” . 

With these words Slim made a lunge 
at his companion, a clumsy lunge which 
would have plunged them both through 
the plate-glass window, had it not been 
for Buck’s agility. Buck seized the 
heavier man, fairly lifting* him off his 
feet, and thrust him through .the door 
into the eating house before the stoker 
could comprehend what was happening 
to him. 

“Come in here!” ordered Buck. 
“Don’t start anything!” 

A second later Buck had slammed the 
stoker into a chair by a table. From 
the other end of the room a pretty, 
auburn-haired girl saw what was hap¬ 
pening, and darted in the direction of 
the two men. The proprietor, from his 
place back of the cashier’s counter, saw, 
too, and hurried to the spot. 

“Hello, Mary,” said Buck, addressing 
the girl, who was one of the waitresses. 
“He was mighty good to me on the 
boat,” he added, nodding in the direc¬ 
tion of Slim, “and I wanted you to meet 
him.” Then Buck took a step nearer 
the girl, and whispered: “I’ve won out, 
and we-” 

“Why, Buck!” exclaimed the girl 
suddenly, her eyes on Slim. “He’s my 
brother!” 

“Hello, sis!” called Slim almost 
simultaneously, jumping to his feet, and 
gathering the girl in his arms. “Buck’s 
all right, sis; you bet he is. He can 
lick me, too!” 

“You look better than you usually do 
when you ccfme ashore, Slim,” said the 
girl, looking at he#* brother somewhat 
sadly. “I’m glad fo see you—sober.” 

Slim winced, hut grinned sheepishly. 
“Well, I guess iJ& ouldn’t be now,” he 
admitted, “but Jpuck was going td lick 
me. He’s got'5 fierce punch! Blithe’s 
good enough for my brother-in-law, 
anyhow', sfe'; and I reckon I got to do 
what .rhe says if I keeps in with the 
family.” 



BY BUPvT L.vSTANDISn 


FORMER CHAPTERS. 

Read them in this abridged form, then 
enjoy the rest of the story. 

C HRISTY KING, nicknamed “Brick” on 
account of his red hair, is engaged by 
Manager Frazer, of the Wolves, as a catcher, 
but is kept on the bench as a pinch hitter 
for many weeks. At last he gets a chance 
to play backstop in a game with the Blue 
Stockings, and wins instant popularity for 
his cleverness in signaling the pitcher and his 
apparent knowledge of the weak points of all 
the opposing batters. 

“Smoke" Jordan, the Wolves’ star twirler, 
dislikes King, and continually criticizes him 
for being penurious and unsociable. King 
warns him several times, but at last is so 
angered by his insults that he fights him. 
The manner in which he knocks Jordan out 
shows that he is a boxer of uncommon power, 
and a witness of the fight asserts that he 
recognizes him as the mysterious Western 
boxing celebrity, Jack Dugan. 

King meets Jordan’s sister, a clever, at¬ 
tractive girl t and she treats him disdainfully, 
and sarcastically intimates that he is con¬ 
ceited and selfish. Estfer he saves her from 
injury in a trolley-car ^pcident, but she seems 
to regret his service, afid still maintains her 
contempt for him. 

Evelyn Sloane, a society girl and famous 
beauty, Appears with a 'fearty in the grand 
stand at one of the gamaLand excites com¬ 
ment among the players. Shp is pointed out 
to King, and he becomes at once strangely 
silent. He falls down in his form during the 
game, but - rallies and finishes brilliantly. 
Eater he "amazes all the players by going to 
the stand and engaging in intimate conver¬ 
sation with the society girl. 

The mystety surrounding King deepens, 


and he amazes the men who have called him 
a “tightwad” by giving the old negro rubber 
of the team fifty dollars to pay for hospital 
treatment for his sick child. During a game 
Smoke Jordan becomes enraged at the taunts 
of some rowdies, and leaps into the stand 
to fight them. The rowdies attack him in 
overpowering numbers, and King goes to the 
rescue and saves diim from a bad beating. 
Miss Jordan is grateful to King for aiding 
her brother, but Smoke is still sullen. The 
rowdies attack Jordan again in the street 
at night, and again King saves him, probably 
from death. _ Instead of gratitude, Jordan 
feels a churlish resentment at what he calls 
King’s interference, and his sister rates him 
severely for his contemptible spirit. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

PLAYING WITH FIRE. 

ORDAN’S slur against King, 
which had moved his sister to 
protest, was the more unwar- 
ranted because it had been 
Christy’s own suggestion that 
they keep silent concerning the second 
scrimmage with the rowdies, and so 
avoid further disagreeable newspaper 
notoriety. Naturally P>rick took good 
care to confide in no one, not even Peb¬ 
ble, and that astute young man exerted 
in vain every one of a dozen clever de¬ 
vices to learn the facts of the mysteri¬ 
ous affair. Nor was he the only one to 
exhibit curiosity; many of the others 
were equally persistent in their efforts 
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to learn just what had happened, and 
they were becoming something of a nui¬ 
sance when the loss of the final game of 
the series and the departure of the 
Wolves on their jaunt around the big 
circuit caused a welcome diversion. 

This last defeat was due altogether to 
the weakened pitching staff. Every 
man did his best, and none showed up 
to better advantage than Brick King; 
but, with a sucession of “cripples” and 
immature youngsters in the box, the 
result was more or less of a foregone 
conclusion. 

The visitors took their beating—it 
was not a bad one—philosophically, for 
the hard-won victory of the day before 
and the loss of a crouble-header by the 
team they had been pushing for the po¬ 
sition had "given them the long-sought 
foothold in the first division. They 
were still hanging on by their teeth, to 
be sure, knowing that a slight push 
would be sufficient to send them back 
again; but they were now booked for a 
series against the team which had been 
crowding the Dodgers all summer for 
last place, and, having an admirable 
chance of winning all four games, they 
could well afford to view the result of 
the last Specter contest with calmness. 

During the first hour or so of the 
rather tedious journey to the Panthers’ 
home town, Chris chanced to encounter 
Miss Jordan on the observation plat¬ 
form of their car. He would have re¬ 
treated at once, but he felt that such 
haste would smack of ill breeding. Re¬ 
luctantly he took a chair near the girl, 
determined to break away soon; but 
presently, to his surprise, he discov¬ 
ered a subtle but unmistakable change 
in her attitude toward him. True, she 
still bore herself with a dignity that was 
pronounced, but ere long it began to 
appear that she had abandoned the atti¬ 
tude of extreme antagonism toward 
him which had made her so disagree¬ 
able and sarcastic, and was endeavor¬ 
ing to treat him as she would any of 
the other men on the team. They 
chatted for over an hour, and ClTris de¬ 
parted not a little puzzled over the fact 
that his opinion of the young woman 
was greatly altered. 


The team’s hotel was near the ball 
park. The proprietor of this hotel was 
evidently a person of decided original¬ 
ity, if one could judge from the various 
uncommon features both of manage¬ 
ment and construction about the hos¬ 
telry. Chief among the latter features, 
and easily leading in popularity, was 
the garden. It was not one of those 
hackneyed affairs in which a leaky 
fountain is surrounded by a collection 
of fake palms gray with the dust of 
ages; on the contrary, it was a real 
garden inclosed by a high brick wall, 
and planted with trees and shrubs and 
flowers. Steps led down to it from the 
wide, brick-paved terrace at the rear of 
the building, making it possible for the 
guests to dine with this attractive 
-stretch of verdure before them, and 
afterward, if they chose, take their cof¬ 
fee under the graceful branches of a 
Norway maple or beside a fragrant tan¬ 
gle of mignonette. 

The place appealed to Christy in its 
novelty and freshness; magnetlike, it 
drew him down there to read the paper 
or indulge in an. after-dinner smoke. 
Apparently it was also a favorite spot 
with Miss Jordan, and there the two 
were quite likely to encounter each 
other several times a day. There was 
not the least appearance of premedita¬ 
tion in these meetings; certainly Brick, 
at least, never thought of such a thing. 
They simply met with a courteous nod 
or a good morning, occasionally pausing 
for a few minutes to chat about the gen¬ 
eral news or the baseball situation. 

Usually it was the latter topic of 
which they spoke, that being the sub¬ 
ject which was always uppermost in 
King’s mind. And he was not long in 
discovering that the.jgirl's knowledge of 
the game was vet-# different from that 
of Mrs. Betts, wfo had caught up the 
jargon of the diamond and babbled 
superficially, generally quite absurdly, 
about things wjfich were in reality utter 
Greek: to her. ? 

Miss Jordan knew the game thor¬ 
oughly, and her grasp of the situation 
was astonishing. She had the strength 
and weakness of every rival organiza¬ 
tion down to a fine point, a fid her judg- 
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ment of individual players displayed 
soundness and keen insight which 
would have done credit to Ben Frazer 
himself. 

Before long Christy was surprised to 
find that he had fallen into the habit of 
discussing various points with her ex¬ 
actly as if she had been one of the 
players. In fact, more than once he 
caught himself thinking what a good 
fellow she really was. There was noth¬ 
ing in the least mannish about her, as 
one usually interprets the term, but her 
outlook upon life and people held much 
of a man’s simplicity and directness. 
Her fresh, breezy independence of 
thought and action, unspoiled by moods 
or sentimentality, made one think of a 
girl brought up in the spacious freedom 
of a Western ranch. 

This was the point of view of mere 
man, likely in certain cases to see no 
farther than the end of his own nose. 
Molly Jordan was really playing with 
fire, and she knew it. At first she pla¬ 
cated her conscience with sophistries. 
Smoke’s rudeness and ingratitude to the 
man who had placed him under such 
obligations practically forced her to 
treat King with a certain amount of 
civility, if only to try to atone in a 
measure. Moreover, having cautiously 
sounded Pebble Stone regarding the de¬ 
tails of that first fight in the clubhouse, 
which had been the primary cause of 
her dislike for the catcher, she was 
chagrined to learn how entirely Neil 
had been to blame for the whole affair. 
She had been in the wrong; she had 
been shamefully intolerant and unjust. 
The least she could do would be to en¬ 
deavor by every means in her power to 
obliterate the unpleasant impression she 
had made. 

Having once ^rrived at this decision, 
Molly found it irijpossible to draw back. 
Those commonplace little chats became 
more and more frequent. She felt sure 
that' King regarded her merely as a 
good friend and pfegsant companion. 
Now and then the frank, pleasant qual¬ 
ity of his friendship hurt her; it was 
so close to something deeper, yet so 
totally different. These momentary 
stabs were not long enduring. He 


seemed to like her, even though this 
liking was of the cool, friendly sort be¬ 
stowed on Stone and other members of 
the team. 

Miss Jordan asked herself a question 
as she sat just below the terrace rail¬ 
ing on the last night of their stay, star¬ 
ing absently into the shadowy dark¬ 
ness of the fragrant garden. She was 
quite alone save for an isolated smoker 
or two on the terrace. The members 
of the team were indulging in some sort 
of jubilation—strictly stag—to cele¬ 
brate their fourth consecutive victory 
over the Panthers; the women were in¬ 
doors playing bridge. Her cheeks 
were warm, there was a flutter in her 
heart, she whimpered words softly to 
herself. Nothing she had said or done 
—no look, even, of hers—could be con¬ 
strued by the most captious critic as 
an attempt to lead him on. There had 
been no attempt at deception. She had 
simply been her own natural self, rigor¬ 
ously purged of every trace of softness 
and sentimentality. With a conscience 
at ease on that score, why should she 
not ask herself the question? Why 
should she not allow herself to hope a 
little? It was so pleasant to hope. 

Resting her head against the high 
back of the bench, she closed her eyes 
and let herself relax. With a mind so 
full, it did not seem possible for her to 
fall asleep, yet when she raised her lids 
if was with a surprised realization that 
some one was standing at the terrace 
railing almost directly above her. The 
pungent tang of a cigarette drifted 
down to her. 

"You’re an odd chap, Chris.” It was 
the voice of Pebble Stone, superficially 
light, but with a touch of seriousness in 
it. "When it comes to the ladies, you 
pass ’em up. ‘Frosty’ is your middle 
name. Sometimes I wonder if you’re 
really human.” 

A pause followed, drawn out to such 
a length that Pebble was evidently 
stricken with a sudden uneasiness. 
“Now, don’t go and get crabbed,” he 
said. “Take a joke.” 

King laughed. “When it comes to 
the ladies,” he returned, “a decent man 
behaves decently—especially if he’s tied 
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up. Now, don’t try to play the pump, 
for you know I’m a poor hand to an¬ 
swer questions when I don’t feel like it. 
How about a little game of pool before 
we hit the hay?” 

“Oh, you Sphinx!” said Stone. “Spot 
me five and I’ll go you.” 1 

They moved away, the clicking of 
their heels echoing through the silent 
garden. Their footsteps died out. The 
girl sat rigid beneath the terrace rail, 
her fingers interlocked in a painful grip. 

Presently she rose and moved stead¬ 
ily toward the steps, her slender, white- 
clad figure appearing suddenly like a 
ghost in the square of light from the 
brilliant doorway. Quite calmly she en¬ 
tered the hotel. Beside $he bridge table 
she paused a moment to laugh at Mrs. 
Betts’ petulance over her .partner’s stu¬ 
pidity, then went on to tlie elevator. 

In her room she turned the key in the 
lock and switched on the lights. A few 
minutes she stood still and thoughtful 
before the dressing table.. Then she 
laughed. It was quite a different sort 
of laugh from the one she had uttered 
downstairs. There was nothing mirth¬ 
ful about it—not even a pretense. 

“Tied up!” she said aloud, in a cold 
voice. “Married, of course!” 

Her hands dropped to the dressing 
table, and her slim body seemed to sag, 
much of her weight resting momentar¬ 
ily on those slender fingers. 

“Married!” she repeated. “That’s 
where his salary goes. He's probably 
even got—a family!” 

She laughed again. All at once, 
catching sight of her face in the mir¬ 
ror, she stared fixedly at the reflection 
several seconds. Then, with a swift 
movement, she reached up and snapped 
out the lights. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

THE WOLVES CLIMB. 

N the bustle of the early-morning de¬ 
parture Brick King failed to notice 
anything unusual in Miss Jordan’s man¬ 
ner. Once settled on the train, he ob¬ 
served her deep in a game of bridge 
with three other women of the party. 


The'discovery surprised him a bit, for 
he had not supposed that she cared for 
the game. Being in a position to do so, 
he unconsciously fell to watching her 
style of play, and soon perceived that 
she was a mistress of finesse, and 
seemed after the playing off of one or 
two tricks to know precisely how the 
remaining cards were distributed. No 
person lacking deep interest in the game 
could play it with such skill and ab¬ 
sorption, and Christy was puzzled to 
know why the women had so often 
found her disinclined to indulge. As 
she was evidently settled there for the 
whole of the three-hour trip, the catcher 
presently tossed aside" his paper and 
sought the smoking compartment, 
where the inevitable poker game was in 
full swing. 

For a man who did not play, the 
backstop had frequently displayed no 
slight knowledge of this national pas-, 
time. He had a habit of drifting in 
when the game was in full swing, and 
taking up a position from • which he 
could follow its progress. A close ob¬ 
server might have noticed an eager look 
in his eyes as he kept track of every 
play, and more than once when some 
one failed to make the most of a good 
hand or overbet a weak one he gave ut¬ 
terance to impulsive comment. Until 
recently these criticisms had drawn 
forth sundry sarcastic references to the 
fact that the game was open, no one 
being barred, or suggestions that, since 
he was such a shark, it was a wonder 
he wouldn’t sit into it once in a while, 
and relieve them of their oppressive 
burden of superfluous coin. 

Lately, however, these remarks had 
become less frequent. •; Since the inci¬ 
dent of Uncle Eph am? the fifty-dollar 
bill, Jordan or Callahan were the only 
ones who referred to King as a tight¬ 
wad, and their sneears were received’ so 
coldly that the tugo disgruntled mem¬ 
bers of the clut^sually relapsed into 
grouchy silence/ Whatever the cause 
of the catcher’s apparent penuriousness, 
the majorityof the Wolves had decided 
that he was not a tightwad by nature. 

The game following close oil the ar¬ 
rival at the home town of tlje White 
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Wings left Christy no time for a talk 
with Miss Jordan even if that young 
woman had made it possible. But after 
dinner, with the satisfying glow of suc¬ 
cessful accomplishment still upon him, 
and making for his efforts the feeble 
excuse that he felt a desire to discuss 
their hopes and plans with a sympa¬ 
thetic, understanding person, the reali¬ 
zation was brought home to Brick that 
the girl was deliberately avoiding him. 

He could not understand it, and his 
first impulse was to waylay her and ask 
her plainly what the trouble was. With 
this in mind, he cornered her the next 
morning after breakfast. 

The interview was brief,' and he came 
away with his face faintly flushed, his 
jaws squared stubbornly. There had 
been no repetition of those biting, sar¬ 
castic tongue stabs with which she had 
favored him in the early days of their 
acquaintance; she had simply been cold, 
indifferent, with a touch of contempt 
that was more apparent in her manner 
than in anything she actually said. His 
conscience free from any possible cause 
of offense, Christy grew suddenly in¬ 
dignant at this exhibition of feminine 
caprice. He asked no questions. If she 
chose to indulge in such senseless vag¬ 
aries, henceforth she could practice 
them on some one else. 

Nevertheless, as the days passed, he 
missed her cheery companionship more 
than he would have supposed possible. 
He seemed swiftly to develop moods, 
growing sullen, losing his enthusiasm, 
and ceasing to take his customary keen 
interest in the surprising progress the 
club was making. 

The showing made by the Wolves 
was astonishing. Not only did it at¬ 
tract attention all over the country, but 
it was beginning %o implant sensations 
of uneasiness in tfte breasts of various 
rival managers. The “dark horse’’ is 
always an annoying feature in any con¬ 
test,' £tnd the basebalfcjeam which sud¬ 
denly develops a wintTjng streak well 
along in a close season is quite the most 
abhorred of the class. 

Until recently the Blue Stockings and 
Hornetshad been seesawing back and 
forth in the van of the race, with the 


Specters at their heels, and near enough 
to be considered and counted on. 

The beginning of the Wolves’ ad¬ 
vance caused little comment. It was 
regarded merely as a temporary rally 
which could not last. The belief was 
universal that it would soon peter out, 
and the club would drop back to the 
position around which it had hovered 
for several seasons. Frazer had practi¬ 
cally the same old bunch of twirlers; 
there had been a slight shift in the in¬ 
field, and a new man was being used a 
lot behind the pan; but there was really 
nothing, said the experts, to warrant the 
belief that the present spurt was likely 
to continue. 

But when the Wolves broke even in 
the series with* the Specters—and that 
in spite of a crippled pitching staff— 
baseballdom began to sit up and take 
notice. The Wolves continued to play 
exceptional baseball, and threatened to 
upset all calculations. Nevertheless, 
few really felt that there was any dan- 
er of this hitherto unconsidered club 
agging the pennant; but a certain rest¬ 
lessness was rife among the top-liners, 
and there was,a tendency each day to 
make a careful study of the Wolves’ 
playing record the fnoment it became 
available. 

Naturally, the home papers made a 
great noise over the exploits of the 
team, and more than one stated that 
Ben Frazer was out for blood. Over 
the crushing defeat of the Panthers 
they jubilated loudly; but when four 
straight games were snatched from the 
much stronger White Wings, the joy¬ 
ous roar of the home press echoed 
throughout the land. That landslide, 
combined with a simultaneous slump 
of the Specters, made a big change in 
the standing of the teams. The Wolves 
forged dramatically ahead, passing the 
Specters at a bound, and suddenly men¬ 
aced the two leading teams. 

Never was there a prettier or more 
sensational uphill fight. And when the 
situation had become such that by bag¬ 
ging the odd trick in the forthcoming 
series with the Hornets they could drop 
that formidable organization back into 
third position, and lift themselves with- 
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in one notch of the top, the Wolves, in 
their -fierce, altnost bloodthirsty hunger 
fctr^a victory, fully justified, for the 
first time in many seasons, the sobriquet 
that had been applied to them. 

Never, save during a world’s cham¬ 
pionship struggle, had there been such 
widespread excitement among the base¬ 
ball “bugs” of the entire country. In 
every big city, and many which were 
not so large, mobs surged around the 
bulletin boards each afternoon, blocking 
the streets, and frequently necessitating 
the calling out of reserves to clear the 
way for traffic. In most of the news¬ 
papers the baseball stories sprawled ar¬ 
rogantly all over the,front page. At the 
Hornet park every box and reserved 
seat was gobbled up fong before the 
visiting team reached the town, and on 
the day of the first game sunrise beheld 
a line of weary but persistent fans wait¬ 
ing outside the gate of the grounds. 

CHAPTER X50CI. 

UNDER PRESSURE. 

/MEANWHILE, the pan who had 
really started the ball rolling, and 
whose splendid work had gone far to¬ 
ward keeping it in motion, was either 
developing a mild case of nerves, or, as 
Pebble Stone suggested, he was slightly 
off his feed. 

So far his playing had not suffered, 
but the observing shortstop noticed that, 
off the field, his friend displayed signs 
of an unwonted preoccupation which 
was puzzling, if not actually disquieting. 
Physically he appeared to be in good 
shape, but he was often absorbed and 
distracted, as if there was something on 
his mind; and these periods of thought¬ 
fulness were varied by curious little 
mannerisms difficult, if not impossible, 
to understand. 

Calendars, for instance, seemed to 
possess an inexplicable interest for him. 
He rarely passed one without glancing 
at it, usually with a frown. Just be¬ 
fore their departure for the camping 
ground of the Hornets, Pebble came 
upon him in the hotel writing room, the 
contents of his bill case spread out be¬ 
fore him, engaged in intricate figuring 


on a slip of paper, when he should have 
been upstairs packing his bag. The 
man might have been making up his 
accounts, but somehow the time and 
place did not seem in accord with that 
humdrum occupation; and Stone, wor¬ 
ried for fear some unknown trouble or 
difficulty might end in breaking up 
King’s game at this crucial moment, 
hotfooted it to the manager with what 
he had seen. 

•Slight as it was, Ben Frazer had not 
been blind to the change in his prize 
backstop. But Brick had been putting 
up an almost flawless game all around 
tjie circuit, and when a man is doing 
that there is no really good reason why 
a manager should butt into his private 
affairs with the inquiry as to what he 
is thinking about when he scowls at a 
calendar, or why he counts up his 
money with such evident anxiety. To 
discuss his private financial affairs at all 
with King would be a delicate matter, 
considering the rumors which were rife 
of his extreme penuriousness, and Fra¬ 
zer was 'wondering just how he could 
come at it when the time arrived to go 
aboard, their private car. After the 
train was in motion the “old man” 
sought a quiet corner, and settled down. 
He had scarcely made himself comfort¬ 
able when the object o'f his solicitude 
strolled down the aisle and paused be¬ 
side him. 

“Ben,” said King casually, “would 
you mind advancing me forty out of 
this week’s salary?” 

Frazer stared, the incident of the 
bank book vividly in mind. Recover¬ 
ing himself, he took out his wallet. 

“How’ll you have it?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Anyway, so it’s cpin of the realm,” 
said the catcher. “Thanks! I’ll re¬ 
member this if I haye the chance to do 
you a favor.” 

Brick was turating away when? the 
sudden cle^ringyiff Frazer’s throat made 
him glance back inquiringly. 

“Look here, Chris,” said the manager 
solicitously, “are you worrying about 
anything?” 

King’s eyebrows went up ijfi a swift 
* expression of interrogation. “Worry- 
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ing?” he parried. “What the deuce 
gives you-that notion?” 

“Well,” explained the manager, flush¬ 
ing a little, “for the last week you’ve 
certainly acted as if you had something 
on your mind, and Stone says you’ve 
developed a trick of scowling at—er— 
calendars.” 

“Scowling at calendars!” echoed 
Christy. 

"Yes; looking at every one you see, 
and frowning. And to-night, when we 
were just about ready to take the bus, 
you were counting up your money in 
the writing room, and your bag not 
packed. L don’t want to butt in, Son, 
but if you’re in any trouble-” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Chris, his brow 
furrowing. Then he broke into a sud¬ 
den, infectious laugh. “So I had old 
Peb going, did I ?” he chuckled. “Don’t 
know as I blame him, at that. Well, 
I’ll promise you, Ben, not to make eyes 
at any more calendars after to-morrow. 
As for the money, I was hard up, but 
you’ve fixed that all right.” 

“Hard up!” ejaculated Frazer incred¬ 
ulously. “For that little wad?” 

The catcher nodded, his eyes still 
twinkling a little. “Don’t worry, Ben,” 
he said, with a touch of seriousness in 
his voice. “I’m not going to lose my 
grip or go stale, or anything like that. 
What’s more, I have a hunch there’ll 
be a little extra steam for me to work 
off in the game to-morrow. Does that 
satisfy you?” 

The manager looked relieved. “You 
bet! It’s up to us to sting the Hornets 
in this series. That’s what made me 
butf in. I reckon you savvy.” 

“Sure,” said Christy. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
fool!s gold. 

LJAD not King’s manner restored the 
1 ;«ianager to perfect confidence in 
him, the inexplicablexbehavior of his 
backstop next day would have come 
close to giving Ben Frazer heart fail¬ 
ure. After a morning of admirable 
practice and a hastily eaten lunch, 
Christy Announced that he had a little 
personal matter to look after which 


might use up the better part of an hour. 
“I’ll be on the grounds in plenty of 
time, though,” he concluded, observ¬ 
ing the sudden anxious expression in 
Frazer’s face. “Don’t worry about 
that.” 

The manager forbore comment, 
though he could not suppress a frown 
as his eyes followed the progress of the 
long-limbed, powerful figure that 
crossed the lobby and passed out into 
the street. Everything seemed to hinge 
on this series, and deep down in his 
"heart Ben Frazer knew that if Brick 
King should lose his stride, or even fail 
to give the very best that was in him, 
hopes of the pennant, lately aroused in 
the hearts of the Wolves, would melt 
like snow before the warm March sun. 

Oblivious to. the anxiety he was caus¬ 
ing, Christy leaped into a waiting taxi. 
His cheeks were faintly flushed, his 
eyes bright. The fingers of one hand 
—strong, brown, well-kept fingers— 
beat an impatient tattoo on the tufted 
seat. Once, fetching a shadowy glimpse 
of himself in the darkened glass behind 
the chauffeur’s back, he raised one hand 
and fumbled with an already perfectly 
tied scarf. 

The taxi sped on, past shops and 
apartment houses, past smaller dwell¬ 
ings of brick and brownstone, and final¬ 
ly whirled into a wide avenue lined with 
spacious marble-fronted mansions of 
the wealthy. Before one of the most 
striking of these the chauffeur swerved 
to the curb and stopped. 

Christy was on the sidewalk almost 
before the wheels ceased to revolve. 
Ordering the man to wait, he ran up the 
steps. A second later the bronze door 
was opened by a liveried footman who 
took the caller’s hat, and ushered him 
without delay into a room on the left 
of the square, baronial hall. 

It was the drawing-room, though al¬ 
most unrecognizable in its summer garb 
of swathing net and protective linen 
covers. Opposite the entrance was a 
magnificent carved chimneypiece of 
white marble; standing near it, her face 
turned toward the doorway, was the 
beautiful Miss Sloane. 

Her hands hung straight at her sides, 
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her cheeks were faintly touched^ with 
color. The wonderful, glowing eyes, 
fixed on his face, stirred Christy’s heart 
to a tumultuous activity. Manlike, he 
missed completely an intangible some¬ 
thing in her pose, the significance of 
which any woman would have perceived 
instantly. Insensibly he endowed her 
with all the longing and impatience the 
weary, interminable separation had bred 
in his own breast. She was waiting for 
him! As he swiftly crossed the room, 
hands outstretched, he thought she had 
never been so lovely. 

“Evelyn!” he said in a low, quick 
voice. “Luck was surely with me to 
find you here to-day.!” 

She permitted him to hold her. hands 
for a scant second before she withdrew 
them. Something in his glance made 
her lids flutter momentarily, but they 
were swiftly raised again. 

“It must have been,” she agreed, in a 
soft, sweet voice. People who knew 
the older Sloanes often wandered how 
the daughter came by those fascinating, 
low-pitched tones. “Dad and I dropped 
in only last night, and we leave again 
to-morrow. It is odd that you should 
have hit upon thq only day since June 
that the house has been open.” 

Christy laughed joyously. “And this 
special day of all others,” he reminded 
her. “It’s fate, of course.” 

A perplexed wrinkle marred the 
smoothness of Miss Sloane’s low fore¬ 
head. “Special day?” she repeated in 
a puzzled tone. 

“Stirely you remember?” he protest¬ 
ed, his face clouding a little. “You 
can’t have forgotten that the time is 
up to-day.” 

“Oh!” The color deepened suddenly 
in the girl's face; her dark eyes wid¬ 
ened. “You don’t mean to say that— 
that you’ve-” 

She paused, and, half turning, hesi¬ 
tated an instant before moving over to 
the big chair behind her. “We may as 
well sit down, don’t you think?” she 
suggested quietly. 

Still he did not see. His mind was 
so absorbed in the great news he had 
to tell her that there was no room left 
for anything else. Picking up a fragile 


chair, the gilt legs of which protruded 
grotesquely from beneath the swathing 
linen, he planted it in front of her and 
sat down. With elbows resting on his 
knees, and square chin cupped in his big 
palms, he smiled at her with a keen, 
boyish enthusiasm. 

“I’ve done it!” he declared impulsive¬ 
ly. “That’s exactly what! Your fa¬ 
ther never thought I could, and I don’t 
blame him much. Until dad died and 
everything went to smash, I’d never put 
in a stroke of work in my life.” The 
smile faded, and his eyes grew seri¬ 
ous. “I won’t try to blame any one 
else; I was simply brainless and selfish, 
that’s all. I never guessed how things 
really were; no one seemed to but dad. 
There was always plenty of money for 
me to throw away, and I certainly 
squandered it four ways from the ace.” 

A grim smile; flickered for an instant 
on hie? lips, and was gone. The girl’s 
hands, resting in her lap, had found 
each.other, and the slim, shapely fin¬ 
gers began-, to lace and interlace nerv¬ 
ously. 

“But when the smash came, and I 
found there was hardly a penny left, it 
brought me up sharp,” King went on 
more rapidly. “Your father completed 
the good work. I’m afraid he never 
liked me, Evelyn: Our engagement was 
just tolerated, that’s all, and he took the 
first chance that came to break it off. 
He was right, of course. With no 
money and no way of making any, I’d 
have been a cad to think of marrying. 
I’d have released you myself if he 
hadn’t been so very prompt with his 
ultimatum. Jove! That was a laying 
out he gave me. He hit straight from 
the shoulder, and some of the things he 
said sting even now when I think of 
them. I’ve often wondered since then 
why he ever gave me that one chance. 
I suppose”—his lips curved whimsi¬ 
cally—“it was because he wantedftp get 
rid of me gracefully, and still retiin the 
luxury of feeling that he had been, gen¬ 
erous. ‘If you can bring me ten thou¬ 
sand dollars three years from to-day, 
earned by the sweat of your br»w with- 
out help from any one,’ he said, ‘I’ll 
agree to leave the matter tq Evelyn.’ 
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Of course, it never occurred to him 
that I could possibly do it. But the 
three years are up to-day, and—here’s 
the ten thousand.” 

Slipping one hand into his pocket, 
he drew forth a slim pigskin bill case, 
from which he took a narrow strip of 
white paper and a small roll of bills, 
dropping them into the girl’s lap. 

With hands which were not quite 
steady, Miss Sloane spread them out 
mechanically. Her head was bent low 
to hide the crimson flood in her cheeks. 
Her heart was beating unevenly, and 
she was conscious of a chill, unpleasant 
tingling in the regions of her spine. 
The white slip was a certified check for 
the sum of nine thousand nine hundred 
and twenty dollars; the bills consisted 
of three twenties and two tens. She 
read every word on the check twice to 
gain time. 

“But where in the world did you get 
it all?” she forced herself to ask at 
length. 

Christy smiled wryly. “In every de¬ 
cent way I could rake and scrape it to¬ 
gether,” he answered. “Baseball most¬ 
ly. That’s the only blooming thing I 
got out of college. I dropped the ‘don’ 
off my name so nobody’d be disturbed, 
and got a job in the bush two weeks 
after leaving here. In the winter I 
worked principally with a construction 
gang in Colorado. Two thousand of 
the money came from a lucky land 
speculation in Pueblo, and another 
thousand I got for knocking out a boxer 
in Denver. But it’s mostly been raked 
together by digging and saving. Would 
you believe that the fellows in the club 
call me a tightwad? Doesn’t jibe very 
well with the reputation Chris Kingdon 
had around here, does it? It’s gone 
against the grain sometimes. But al¬ 
ways I’ve had the thought of the goal 
before me to help, and the remembrance 
of yopr words when we said good-by. 
Do yqu remember them, Evelyn? You 

said that no matter- 

“Don’t!” 

The word came from the girl’s lips 
with all the force of a pent-up emotion 
which Had been gaining strength with 
every second that she listened to his 


voice. Regret at having to 'hurt him, 
a little shame, and a vast deal more 
of annoyance at the fact that she was 
being made so uncomfortable, were all 
mingled in that single expressive utter¬ 
ance which opened the man’s eyes with 
a sudden clearness that was staggering. 

She had ceased to care! 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE WOMAN WHO DID NOT KNOW. 

1U[ISS SLOANE shot a swift glance 
at his face, set, stony, with all the 
light and laughter swept from it. Then 
she hastily dropped her eyes. “I’m 
sorry,” she murmured in a low tone. 
“I hoped it wouldn’t come to this.” 

She paused. There was no answer. 
Presently she went on again more flu¬ 
ently, more composedly. The lovely 
Evelyn’s experience in refusing men 
was wide. She had turned down a 
great many of every sort and condition, 
and so much repetition had made the 
rite comparatively simple. 

"I hoped you’d find some one else,” 
she said in that sweet, gentle voice, full 
of impalpable regret which was re¬ 
served for men she really liked, “or that 
you wouldn’t get the money—or some¬ 
thing. I didn’t want to have to—to tell 
you that I couldn’t care enough.” 

She faltered a'bit. It wasn’t as easy 
as it had been in some of the other 
cases. If he would only stir or say 
something! She pictured him sitting 
there stunned and broken by the shock, 
and it was not altogether amusing, for 
she had been really very fond of him 
in the old days. But now, of course, 
anything more than friendship was 
quite impossible; even that might have 
its awkward sides. She must remem¬ 
ber this, and not allow her pity to get 
the better of her common sense. 

“I see now that I should have writ¬ 
ten you of this,” she went on slowly, 
fumbling with the bills in her lap. “I 
wish I had. It might have kept you 
from going into that brutal fight.” Her 
color deepened, and she frowned a little 
at the remembrance of her feelings 
when the papers came out with their 
positive identification of him as the 
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sensational “Jack Dugan.” Insensibly 
some of that aversion crept into her 
voice. “It didn’t seem like you to do 
such a thing,” she continued more rap¬ 
idly. “I can’t imagine anything induc¬ 
ing a man of younsort to stoop to such 
an exhibition before a crowd of rough, 
common people. I suppose the money 
was a temptation, but it seems a pity 
you couldn’t have made it in specula¬ 
tion as you did some of-” 

She broke off with a sudden start of 
amazement, for Christy,had laughed. 
It was not a mirthful sound. Indeed, 
there was a harsh, hard undercurrent 
in it which seemed to tell of restrained 
emotion, almost of bitterness. But as 
the girl swiftly raised her eyes she was 
bewildered to find no trace of the bro¬ 
ken, stunned despair she had expected 
to see in his face. His expression was 
somewhat serious and faintly cynical, 
to be sure, but of anything more tragic 
there was not a single sign. 

Miss Sloane felt inexplicably an¬ 
noyed at the almost casual effect her 
rejection seemed to have. She could 
know nothing, of course, of the sud¬ 
den revulsion of feeling that had swept 
over the man. Quite without realizing 
it, she had given him an insight into 
her real self which he had never 
dreamed of before. Always her ap¬ 
parent sympathy and understanding had 
appealed strongly to him, but now he 
was filled with an uncomfortable suspi¬ 
cion that his love had created qualities 
which she did not possess. From her 
manner more than from her actual 
words it was plain that not only had 
she completely missed the motive which 
had taken him into the prize ring at 
Denver, but that his action had aroused 
in her something bordering on aver¬ 
sion. 

Suddenly through his mind ran a 
stanza of Kipling’s “Vampire”: 

' “Oh, the years we waste and the tears we 

And the work of our head and hand 
Belong to the woman who did not know— 
(And now we know that she never could 

And did not understand.” 

It was then that he straightened in 


his chair and laughed; and, meeting her 
astonished, disapproving gaze, he soft¬ 
ened that laugh into a smile that 
seemed to amaze her even more by its 
ready acceptance of her decision. 

“No need to prolong the agony, Eve¬ 
lyn,” he said calmly. “I might have 
guessed that there was a chance of your 
changing your mind in three years— 
but, somehow, I didn’t.” 

He took the certified check and the 
money, the sum total of his savings 
from three years’ work of his head and 
hand, and crumpled them carelessly into 
his pocket. Then he stood up, erect and 
tall. 

“Pardon me for boring you with all 
that lengthy autobiography,” he said 
quietly. “When a man thinks the same 
thoughts and keeps the same point of 
view for three years he loses track of 
the possibility that other people may 
have,—progressed. You should have 
shut me up in the beginning.” 

She arose quickly, the flush dying 
from her cheeks. She understood. He 
was not really callous; it was simply his 
way of hiding his emotion. He had 
always been like that. She hesitated an 
instant, her gaze fixed on his face. His 
gray eyes retutneid her look gravely, but 
with a touch of - humor in them. A 
whimsical smile played about his lips. 
His hair, the cdlor of old Domingo ma¬ 
hogany, was ruffed into a wavy crest 
above his wide forehead. That slight 
touch of carelessness brought back to 
her with sudden disconcerting vividness 
the many times when she had run her 
fingers through his thick, smooth thatch 
to tease him. It was the old charm and 
fascination returning to grip her, and 
for a brief moment she found herself 
wondering whether she had done the 
wise thing. She thrflst the doubt hur¬ 
riedly from her, but the spell still lin¬ 
gered, making her oddly reluctant, to 
let him go. 

“Christy,” she"said at last in t voice 
which was not quite steady, “you- won’t 
let this troqble you too much? You 
won’t let iff’turn you back to—to the 
wild thijqgs you used to do before-” 

This'-time his laugh was unrestrained 
aitid genuine. “Don’t be afraid of my 
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going to the dogs, Evelyn,” h^ assured 
her. “I’ve been bucking the world too 
long to have the slightest hankering for 
the sort of folly that came near put¬ 
ting me to the bad altogether. You’ve 
given me a jolt, but I dare say I’ll get 
over it in time, the same as other men 
who have been turned down. Now 
that I understand, there’s nothing left 
except to wish you every possible hap¬ 
piness—and say good-by.” 

The touch of his hand sent a sudden 
thrill through her. The impulse to hold 
him came on her again, strong and al¬ 
most overpowering. Her lips parted 
impulsively, but somehow she could 
bring herself to say nothing save a 
faint good-by. But as he crossed the 
room her gaze never left the fine figure, 
the wide shoulders, the well-shaped 
head, the ruffled crest of glinting, red- 
brown hair. And long after he had 
vanished, she stood motionless, her eyes, 
full of a strange wistfulness, still fixed 
upon the empty doorway. 

Out in the glaring sunlight of early 
afternoon, Christy paused an instant at 
the head of the marble steps, the smile 
lingering on his lips. Suddenly his eyes 
widened, and a look of bewildered 
amazement flashed into them. He still 
smarted front the ordeal through which 
he had just passed; some of the hurt 
the girl’s unconscious revelation of her¬ 
self had brought to him still lingered. 
But for all of it, for all of the stab his 
self-esteem had suffered, had come the 
astonishing realization that he did not 
really care—that he was glad! 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

STILB RISING. 

"THOSE who saw the first game be- 
*■ tween the Hornqfs and the Wolves 
could riot complain thfet it lacked inter¬ 
est. It was one of those hair-trigger 
contests that stretch out into extra in¬ 
nings, where hits are fewv errors infre¬ 
quent, anjfl the fans wait breathlessly 
for the break they feel sure must come 
some time, the moment of which can 
never be foretold with any approach to 
accuracy. 

To the stttprise of those “wise guys” 


who feel that the opening game of a 
series counts for about twice as much 
as any other, and who consequently 
hold the theory that a manager should 
open with the very best pitching ma¬ 
terial he possesses, Frazer put Mace 
Russell into the box. This youngster, 
whose comparatively brief experience 
in fast company had been fraught with 
few pyrotechnic displays, was held in 
more or less disdain by opposing bat¬ 
ters. But old Ben had been too long in 
the business to choose a twirler haphaz¬ 
ard. Weeks before he had sized up the 
situation perfectly. Under ordinary 
conditions Russell was far from being 
a great pitcher; he was not even a de¬ 
pendable one, because of the fact that, 
though having curved, speed, and fine 
control, he consistently failed to use his 
head. But with Brick King to do the 
thinking, the combination was irresist¬ 
ible for the simpje reason that Mace 
realized his weakness, and submitted to 
the catcher’s judgment as no one of the 
other twirlers, save perhaps Chick 
O’Brien, had ever brought himself to 
do. Frazer was, therefore, banking on 
Christy when he started the vital series 
with this young pitcher, and results 
proved his wisdom. 

Russell pitched the game of his life. 
For twelve innings, seven of which 
were hitless, he held down the opposi¬ 
tion. During that time the Hornets 
twice changed the man on the mound, 
but to little advantage, for in the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth, with a man on 
second, Scrappy Betts hammered out a 
two-bagger which brought in the soli¬ 
tary run of the contest, and with it vic¬ 
tory for the Wolves. 

The second game, with Jordan in the 
box and Chris still behind the pan, 
proved one of those contests which are 
won more through the errors of one 
team than by superlative brilliancy on 
the part of the other. 

A man of Smoke’s experience and 
undoubted ability could not be abso¬ 
lutely bad unless he actually lost his 
head and blew up, but the contrast be¬ 
tween his work and the showing made 
by the younger pitcher the. day before 
was too marked to be very palatable to 
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the chap who had for several years been 
the sta’r performer of the organization. 
Happily no great pitching brilliancy was 
necessary. The 'Hornets, by an inex¬ 
plicable slump, practically threw away 
the game, to the huge disgust of some 
thirty thousand ardent fans that filled 
the stands and bleachers to overflow¬ 
ing. 

The demeanor of that crowd under 
adversity was in such vivid contrast to 
the behavior of the followers of the 
game in their home town that more than 
one of the visiting team noticed it and 
commented thereon. There was none 
of that carping spirit and readiness to 
find fault which had rasped the nerves 
of each member of the Wolves at one 
time or another. Now and then some 
particularly atrocious blunder drew 
from the throng a rumbling, concen¬ 
trated groan, or here and there an iso¬ 
lated spectator or group of them would 
utter a barking sarcasm; but in the 
main the errors or bad luck of the Hor¬ 
nets brought forth only silence. The 
crowd saved its breath to cheer and en¬ 
courage their own team and to howl 
and shriek at the opposition. 

They were not particularly sports¬ 
manlike. They did their level best to 
break up the Wolves’ batters and pitch¬ 
ers. A "fine play on the part of the 
visitors was usually greeted with groans 
or dead silence. They shrilly disputed 
every decision against them. Their at¬ 
titude was: “May the best team win— 
but ours is the best.” Yet somehow 
Christy’s heart warmed toward them. 
He was not surprised at the splendid 
personnel of the Hornets. In such an 
atmosphere a man could not fail from 
lack of encouragement. The experi¬ 
ence which had embittered King’s own 
early days with the big league would be 
impossible here. The supporters of the 
team might not be just or discriminat¬ 
ing or logical; perhaps they were quite 
lacking in all those cold-blooded, rea¬ 
soning virtues; but at least they were 
warmly and humanly loyal. 

The third game of the series was a 
rattler. Neither team showed anything 
like perfect form. Breath-taking er¬ 
rors alternated with streaks of amazing 


brilliancy, and the fans spent most of 
their time on their feet. Van Sicklen, 
Lacombe, and Chick O’Brien in succes¬ 
sion occupied the mound for the 
Wolves, while a like variety of twirlers 
were used by the home team. 

The Hornets drew first blood, getting 
a run in the sixth inning, but in the first 
of the eighth the visitors evened up. 
In the ninth both teams scored single 
tallies. After that four barren, thrilling 
innings passed before the Wolves final¬ 
ly forced a single man across the plate 
and took the lead. The veteran 
O’Brien, throwing caution to the winds, 
and pitching with every ounce of steam 
and skill he possessed, managed to hold 
down the enemy, and the- crucial, de¬ 
ciding game was won. 

The flare of excitement which flamed 
out across the country surpassed any¬ 
thing that had gone before. The re¬ 
doubtable Hornets had been slammed 
into third position by' this second-divi¬ 
sion bunch, unfeared and unheeded lit¬ 
tle more than a month ago. Nothing 
like it had happened for years. Base¬ 
ball experts began to put forth belated 
prophecies and explanations. Critical 
analyses of Ben Frazer’s pitching staff, 
and, later, of'each separate member of 
this marvelously successful club, ap¬ 
peared in rapidly increasing volume. 
Brick King was mentioned more and 
more often as the most promising back¬ 
stop the season had produced. 

As for the Wolves themselves, a feel¬ 
ing of suspense became apparent 
throughout the club. With the winning 
of the decisive game of the present 
series there was no let down of tension. 
There was a fight ahead of them which 
would be even more grilling than the 
present contest. Characteristically, 
most of Frazer’s players had resolutely 
thrust it out of tfieir minds up to now, 
but they could close their eyes to it no 
longer. Whether they lost tha conclud¬ 
ing game of the Hornet ser/es or not, 
they were riow in position to ; battle for 
the championship with the famous Blue 
Stockings, the previous year’s. pennant 
winners, and hitherto conceded to be 
the strongest team in the league. 

In spite of their mild-sounding cog- 
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nomen, the Blue Stockings were noted 
for coming up to the scratch. Jack Ken¬ 
nedy, the veteran manager—taciturn, 
astute, and resourceful—had made his 
motto the ancient saying that no game 
was lost till the last man was out, and 
without exception his men played with 
that spirit. They never fought so hard 
as when in a comer with something 
big and vital at stake, and then they 
showed a bulldog spirit which made 
them the terror of their opponents. 

The last time these teams had met, 
the Wolves had bagged one game out 
of four, and nearly won another. But, 
with the pennant depending on the re¬ 
sult, this would be a very different mat¬ 
ter. They would have to take two 
games at least—possibly three. It was 
no wonder that, although they were on 
the crest of a wave that seemed sweep¬ 
ing them to victory, they wore faces 
grave and set. 

For the first time Christy began to 
feel the strain under which he labored. 
The mere physical exertion of catching 
thirty-four innings in three consecutive 
days, although considerable, would 
scarcely have affected to a great extent 
a man of his perfect condition and un¬ 
common recuperative powers. He be¬ 
lieved it was the tremendous responsi¬ 
bility, the ceaseless mental worry, the 


necessity for being eternally on the alert 
in a dozen different directions at once 
that had told on him, and left him at the 
end of the third game utterly worn out. 

In the morning he felt fresher. But, 
after watching Brick unobtrusively for 
an hour or so, Frazer announced his 
intention of giving him a rest that aft¬ 
ernoon, and putting in Biff Callahan. 

“It isn't as if we had a chance to rest 
up before we tackle Jack Kennedy’s 
bunch,” he explained. “We’ve got to 
sail right into ’em to-morrow, and I ‘ 
don’t want to run any chances of your 
not being fresh for the opening game.” 

Chris protested that he was feeling 
as fine as a fiddle after the night’s rest, 
but the manager stuck to his plans. Bill 
Sweeney went into the box, to be helped 
out later by two , other pitchers, and 
Biff took the other end of the groove. 

The Wolves Ibst, five to two. To 
win the pennai# they would have to 
take three games out of four in the con¬ 
cluding series. 

TO HE CONTINUED. 

The next installment will appear in the 
November mid-month TOP-NOTCH, which 
will be in yonr hands on October 15th—about 
two weeks after you finish reading this. News 
dealers or the publishers will supply back num¬ 
bers if you have missed any previous chapters. 


Not to be Denied 

rANE of the stories which the great English general, Lord Wolseley, delighted 
^ in telling against himself was of an occasion when he met a number of 
orderlies hastening across the barrack yard with pails of what he conceived to be 
steaming soup for the soldiers. Always solicitous for the men's welfare and com¬ 
fort, Wolseley slipped one of the men and ordered him to remove the lid. It 
was promptly rerffoved. 

“Let me taste ^t.” said the officer. 

“But, plaze, yef*-” began the orderly. 

“Let me taste it, J say,” and he tasted it. “Disgraceful!” he exclaimed, a mo¬ 
ment d&er; “it is for ill the world like dishwater.” 

‘T%ze, yer honor,” gasped the orderly, “and that’s what it is!” 


Not So Far Wrong 

\\7HEN General Grant was W Japan the Japanese premier, Prince Kung, desiring 
to compliment the general^by telling him that he was-born to command, 
tried it in Ehglish, with this result? 

“Sire, hrave general, you was made to order.” 





(A COMPLETE NOVELETTE) 


CHAPTER I. 

A MISSING SEMICOLON. 

S ANSING, the day man at 
Sweetbriar, was tilted back 
comfortably in a chair, his 
elevated heels on his order 
book, smoking a fat cigar with 
a gold band, and dumping the ashes on 
his clip in. lieu of an ash tray. Pres¬ 
ently he heard a slight cough close at 
hand, looked up, and nearly dropped 
out of his chair. 

In the open half door, over the shelf 
where trainmen signed their orders, 
were framed the head and shoulders 
of William Horace Harding. It was a 
brown, pleasant face, not to say hand¬ 
some, and it wore an expression of min¬ 
gled yearning and determination. Jhe 
cap above the face was ragged, and the 
coat and flannel shirt that covered the 
square shoulders were seedy, all testify¬ 
ing eloquently to the fact that Harding 
had fallen upon evil days. 

“Hello, you old lightning jerker!” 
called William. 

“Why, Billy!” Lansing, genuinely 
pleased, took his feet off the table, and 
crossed the room with outstretched 
hand. “How’s the world using you?” 

“Well, it’s my oyster, but if you look 
sharp maybe you’ll discover that I 
haven’t opened it yet. I lasted six 
months at the mines. Dropped a skip 


to the bottom of the five-hundred-foot 
level—cable parted—but I survived 
that. Then the old donkey hoister let 
go—it had been condemned—and I 
might even have weathered that if my 
old reputation as a jonah hadn't drifted 
up from the Jerkwater Division. The 
super ditched me, and I went down to 
Burt’s Gap, looking for a job. Noth¬ 
ing doing. All the people there seemed 
to know me, and to feel positive that I 
left a trail of calamity wherever I 
went.” 

“Tough luck!” murmured Lansing. 
“But it’s the case, ain’t it, Billy?” 

“Looks like it,” sighed Harding; 
“and that’s a fact.” He reached into 
his pocket for a pipe. "Old man,” he 
went on, "I haven’t had a smoke since 
day before yesterday, and the smell of 
that fat perfecto of yours has put me 
all.in a quiver. How about a pipeful?” 

“Is it as bad as that?” queried Lan¬ 
sing sympathetically. “Come in. Billy, 
and I’ll blow you to all the smoking 
you want.” 

He dumped an armful of supplies out 
of a chair, and pushed it hospitably for¬ 
ward. Then he opened a drawer, took 
out a half-filled bag of tobacco, and 
tossed it to his caller. 

‘Tut that in your pocket* son,” he 
went on. “Had anything to eat to¬ 
day?” 

“Never mind about the eats—this will 
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save my life.” He slumped wearily into 
the chair, filled the bowl of the brier 
with eager fingers, and touched a match 
to it. “Ah, this is something like!” he 
finished, and settled back, contented. 

“Where did you go from the Gap?” 
went on the day man. 

“Junction,” was the reply. “Got a 
job freighting. Held it a little longer 
than usual before Johnny Hardluck 
threw the switch—three months. Then 
the mules ran away and scattered the 
wagon for three miles along the trail. 
Might have lived that down. I guess, 
if an ex-railroader from Crook City 
hadn’t hit the camp, opened up his'chim- 
ney, and spread the same old story 
about me. They gave me my time, and 
I went back to the Junction. A short 
order place took me on, and I peddled 
ham-and, spuds, and coffee among the 
tables.” 

“Great Scott!” murmured Lansing, 
horrified. 

“Awful, of course,” agreed Hard¬ 
ing ; “but a man’s got to live. I lasted a 
month, at that—broke so niany dishes 
the bill amounted to more than my sal¬ 
ary. Then I tried the mines again, 
tramping from one stamp mill to, an¬ 
other. But I was too w]ell known, and 
no one wanted me. I made up my mind 
that I was foolish, moseying around all 
outdoors with the jinx chasing me from 
pillar to post. So I’m going back to 
Crook, to break the hoodoo on the same 
line of track where it first got me. 
That’s sensible, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t know, Billy,” murmured 
Lansing; dubious and noncommittal. 

“Well, / know? Any man with good, 
red blood in his ’veins is a fool to lie 
down and let the Hard luck trample all 
over him. I’m going up to see Trawl, 
and tffe old man has^ot to give me an¬ 
other chance. I’m erttitled to it in my 
own right; and then there’s the mother, 
up at Dnfide. Has Trawi forgotten the 
Rolling Stone, and the snmsh that took 
away the head of the family? Another 
chance is coming to me. and -1’jrn going- 
to plug foK it, and plug hard ’’ 

“I wish you luck. Billy,” said Lrtn 
sing, “on my soul I do. There’s some 


body else at Divide, isn’t there?” and he 
winked as he said it. 

A painful flush crept into the bronzed 
face opposite. Harding shifted uncom¬ 
fortably. 

“I’m not answering that flag, Lan¬ 
sing,” said he. “Time enough for that 
when 1 show I’m a man and able to 
handle my own affairs without letting 
the hard luck take so many falls out of 
me. I’m in earnest about this,” and 
his steel-gray eyes snapped through the 
wreaths of fragrant smoke. “I’ll not 
ride the ’blind’ nor the brake beams 
into Crook. I’m going, by James, like 
an honest fighter coming into his Own. 
, There’s something you can do for me.” 

“What?” The operator flinched as 
though it might be a request for money; 
he could be free 'with a little tobacco, 
but cold cash was a different thing. 

“I haven't a cent in my clothes,” went 
on Harding, a bit dryly, for he was 
shrewd, and not slow to raise the other’s 
smoke. “Send Trawl a message, and 
word it like this: ‘William Horace 
Harding is here, and says that if I 
don’t give him transportation to Crook 
he’ll have to walk.^ Shall I issue?’ If 
you rush things I cap go up on Nine¬ 
teen,” and Harding tossed a glance at 
the clock. 

“I'll do that, sure,” said Lansing; 
“but. I’m sorry to say, Billy, I haven’t 
much hope.” 

“Right here is where the luck begins 
to turn,” declared Harding confiden¬ 
tially. “The old man can’t look that 
‘William Horace’ in the face without 
thinking right off of what two of the 
family have done for the Jerkwater 
Division. He’ll come back with an O. 
K., you see. And then, again, this is 
the first time I’ve ever tackled this 
hoodoo proposition with both hands, 
same as now.” 

Harding smoked contentedly as he lis¬ 
tened to the message as Lansing clicked 
it off. Then ensued a wait, while the 
hands of the clock drew near the time 
the fast express was due in Sweetbriar. 

Orders came for an extra east to go 
onto the siding at Sweetbriar and wait 
for Nineteen. The extra arrived, and 
tlj£ conductor got his orders. As he 
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lingered a moment, his eyes appraised 
Harding rather ominously. 

“What’re you up to now, Hardluck?” 
he asked. 

“Breaking the blockade,” said Hard¬ 
ing. 

The conductor whistled. “Too big a 
job for one man,” was his comment. 

“We’ll see about that,” muttered the 
other grimly. Then came the message 
for which Harding was waiting: 

Don’t let William Horace walk. 

Harding bounded out of his chair, 
and tossed his cap. “Didn’t I tell you?” 
he cried triumphantly. “The old man 
couldn’t turn me down. It’s a good 
omen, Lansing, a mighty fine omen.” 

“I’m glad it happened this way, 
Billy,” returned the operator, “even if 
it don’t amount to anything in the long 
run.” 

£Ie copied the message and handed it 
to Harding, then he went to his ticket 
case, pulled out the slip of pasteboard, 
stamped it, and pushed it into the 
other’s hand. 

Ten minutes later, when Nineteen 
rolled up to the station platform, Hard¬ 
ing climbed aboard. In those fifty 
miles to Crook City he renewed old ac¬ 
quaintance with the train crew, and dis¬ 
cussed his hopes. Fears he had none. 

It was four-thirty when he climbed 
the stairs at division headquarters, and 
was ushered in to see Trawl. The divi¬ 
sion superintendent stared at him as at 
a ghost. 

“I didn’t know the walking was so 
good between Sweetbriar and Crook,” 
he remarked. “How’d you make it, 
Hardluck?” 

“Can’t see the joke, Mr. Trawl,” re¬ 
plied the puzzled Harding. “Lansing 
gave me transportation on your order.” 

“The deuce he did!” exclaimed 
Trawl. “Have you a copy of that mes¬ 
sage ?” 

Harding handed it over. Trawl 
stared and snickered. 

“Well, I' guess you win,” he re¬ 
marked. “The fool operators left out 
a semicolon after the word ‘Don’t.’ I 
tried to be humorous, and you missed 


that little stroll of fifty miles. Now, tell 
me, what are you here for, anyhow?” 


CHAPTER II. 

BEATING DOWN THE BARRIER. 


'"PRAWL was fond of a joke, even if 
1 it happened to be at his own ex¬ 
pense. That little matter of the miss¬ 
ing semicolon had put him in a good 
humor, so that the stars seemed to be 
grouping themselves auspiciously for 
Harding. 

“Personally,” said Harding, with a 
grin, “I never have any use for punctua¬ 
tion marks, and now I’m mighty glad 
somebody forgot that semicolon.” 

In spite of his apparent cheerfulness, 
and the realization that the moment had 
come for him to strike, and to strike 
hard, deep down in his soul there was 
a quivering sense of injustice and 
wrong. After all the Hardings had 
done and given for that line of road, 
Trawl would have turned down his re¬ 
quest for a fifty-mile ride, and had in¬ 
tended to turn it down, with a heartless 
parody on the message from Sweet- 
briar. 


But Trawl was a protege and pet of 
the G. M.’s. jHe had been advanced 
to his post ovfer the heads of others—- 
men who may not have been more able, 
but who certainly were more deserving. 
By nature the superintendent was cold 
and calculating. He loved his author¬ 
ity, and it was much in evidence up and 
down the division; although, to give 
him his due, he tried to be just. 

Still chuckling over the message, 
which he had laid on. the desk in front 
of him where his eyes could easily fall 
on it from time to tyne, he took a cigar 
from his vest pocket and slowly snipped 
off the end with a contrivance that 
swung from his Ufatch chain. 

“It’s on me, Harding,” said Trawl. 
“And now you're here, and we’re to¬ 
gether, and there’s something on your 
mind. You’lbmever have a better chance 
to get it om of your system. 

“I want an engine, Mr. Tpaw-l,” said 
Harding respectfully. 

“I suppose,” and the superintendent 
slowly struck a match, “that you’re not 
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particular whether it’s a switch bumper 
in the yards or one of the new ten- 
wheelers on the fast-passenger run?” 

‘‘No,” was the answer, while the 
wistful gray eyes searched the official’s 
face, “I’m not particular. I’ve knocked 
around, tin-canned and double-crossed 
by my record on this division, until I’m 
tired of it. Either I’ll get that private 
hoodoo of mine, or it will get me. I’m 
out to make good, or to run head on 
into something that will lay me out for 
keeps.” 

“And the Jerkwater Division is the 
instrument you have made up your 
mind to use?” 

“Why not, Mr. Trawl? Here's where 
trouble first got crossways of my track, 
and here’s where the line ought to be 
cleared.” 

“And very likely at the company’s 
expense. I don’t see it, Hardluck. If 
I remember,- I was master mechanic 
when you were a sweeper in the round¬ 
house. Even then, my lad, you couldn’t 
stub your toe without putting, the com¬ 
pany’s foot in it to the tune of dollars 
and cents. We could never put a fin¬ 
ger on you when it came to laying the 
blame, but, for, all that, misfortune 
dogged your heels, and ybu were mighty 
expensive. When you gbt your job of 
wiping, Carter was the roundhouse 
boss. It was you, wasn’t it, who ran 
the old Eighty-seven into the turntable 
pit?" 

“That wasn’t my fault, sir. I was 
told to come on with the Eighty-seven 
before the turntable was locked. Mor¬ 
ris—— 

“I’m not saying it was your fault, 
Hardluck,” cut ip. Trawl, with a wave 
of his cigar, “but jtour misfortune. The 
road shouldered your misfortunes, then, 
but I'll be hanged if I can see why that 
shouldSbe the case nojjv. After that af¬ 
fair with the Eighty-seven you learned 
to pound the key. You got so you could 
take and send with the'best of them, 
and you were tried out «n the night 
trick ati Ransom. What happened 
there ? You were off duty when you 
should hatfe taken an order-” 

“I was down the track punching a 
cowboy’s head for shooting out my 


switch lights,” broke in Harding, with 
spirit. “I was young then, and key 
pounding had made me limp and un¬ 
steady. And there happened to be two 
cowboys instead of one. When I came 
to myself the extra west was feeling its 
way through the Ransom yard, and the 
headlight of the up passenger was just 
showing around the bend. There was a 
close call, but I wasn’t responsible.” 

“Close call!” repeated the superin¬ 
tendent, his hair rising with the thought 
of it. “Here at Crook everybody was 
having nervous prostration, and a call 
had been sent out for the wrecking 
crew. No, Harding, you weren’t re¬ 
sponsible; but it was just your devilish 
ill luck. Your uncle thought he could 
break the black spell that. had settled 
down on you, and took you into the 
cab. He did do something, I’ll admit 
that, and it looked as though you had 
got your jinx on the siding and had 
spiked the switch, when along came 
that trouble on the Piute, and-” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Trawl!” 
cried Harding, white-faced and leaning 
forward, “you can’t think I had any¬ 
thing to do with that? The track¬ 
walker had reported the bridge safe!” 

“Billy,” returned Trawl, not unkind¬ 
ly, “you had no more to do with what 
happened then than a babe in arms, but 
it was all a part of the trouble trail that 
followed you persistently all over this 
division. You were let out because the 
road was afraid to hang on to you any 
longer. Why can’t you get into some 
other business? I have known men”— 
and here the superintendent looked 
thoughtfully at the burning tip of his 
cigar—“I have known men who were 
cursed with misfortune as railroaders, 
but who rose rapidly and successfully 
on the ranges and in the cities. Why 
don’t you get into something else?” 

“I’ve tried,” said Harding bitterly. 
“What do you think I’ve been doing the 
past year ? The reputation I’ve loaded 
up with on this road has hounded me, 
and everybody is afraid to give me a 
chance. Anyhow, I’d rather be a car 
tink on this jerkwater division than a 
captain of industry in a line that has 
nothing to do with rails and ties. I be- 
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long to a family of railroaders, Mr. 
Trawl, and with me it has got to be the 
railroad or nothing.” 

“I’m mighty sorry, Harding, and 
that’s a fact,” went on Trawl, after a 
period of thought, "but giving you an 
engine, or even a place in the cab, is 
out of the question. The trainmaster 
don’t want you, the roadmaster 
wouldn’t take you on a bet, the round¬ 
house boss would resign if we tried to 
put you there, and the dispatcher would 
probably throw a fit if I suggested that 
he give you a key.” 

“Is there anything wrong with—with 
my ability?” murmured Harding, his 
hopes slowly descending toward zero. 

“Your ability is beyond dispute. It’s 
merely that everybody on this division 
is afraid of you. But I don’t want to 
be hard. The sacrifice your father made 
for the good of this company has not 
been forgotten. We don’t consider that 
the small pension given your mother 
cancels that debt. We have a friendly 
feeling toward you, Billy, but it’s a feel¬ 
ing that must be exercised with pru¬ 
dence. I want to think over your case. 
Will you be advised by me?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Harding, grasp¬ 
ing at the straw of hope. 

“Then go up to Divide, and stay there 
until something turns up where I think 
we can take a chance on doing you a 
good turn. Grow a beard—why not?” 
and Trawl winked. 

“Grow a beard?” repeated Harding, 
puzzled. 

“That’s the idea! I don’t imagine 
you can change your appearance so 
your close friends will fail to recognize 
you, but I’ll try to find something for 
you that will not bring you into per¬ 
sonal contact with those who know you 
too well. When you get a tip from me, 
my boy, run down to the Junction. 
Mail me a letter from there, asking for 
a job, and sign that letter John Smith, 
or Tom Brown, or—or—well, anything 
but William Horace Harding. In that 
way, understand, I may be able to help 
you without setting this division by the 
ears.” 

Trawl’s idea flashed over Harding 
suddenly. It rather nettled the young 


man to think that he had to go out of 
his character in order to secure a place 
on that road. 

“It will be a joke on the fellows of 
the Jerkwater Division,”., pursued 
Trawl, his eyes crinkling with subdued 
mirth. “They’ve got it in for Hardluck 
Harding, and are afraid to work with 
him; but possibly we can put one over 
on them, Billy. We can try, anyhow,” 
and the superintendent finished with a. 
laugh. 

“I’m not ashamed of the name, Mr. 
Trawl,” said Harding, “and neither am 
I afraid to use it while bucking the 
line.” 

“I’ve yet to find the first man who 
thinks you’re afraid of anything. But 
that isn’t the point. In helping you, 
I’ve got to use strategy. Beats all how 
the fool notion that a man’s a hoodoo 
and marked up for trouble will take 
hold of a lot of railroaders and play 
hob with their common sense. Go up 
and down this line, Harding, and you’ll 
not find a man who’ll admit being su¬ 
perstitious; but just scratch the veneer, 
and you’ll find a black list filled with 
Fridays, cross-eyed women, red-headed 
men, nine and its multiples for locomo¬ 
tive numbers, black cats, and so on. It’s 
mighty queer,:but it’s a fact. If you’re 
bound to break the back of your par¬ 
ticular hoodoo, we’ve got to go about it 
diplomatically.” 

“All right, sir,” agreed Harding re- ■ 
luctantly. “I’m obliged to you for the 
suggestion. Can I get transportation 
up to Divide?” 

“Is that the way you’re fixed?” 
Trawl’s hand groped for his pocket. “I 
couldn’t take that message from Sweet- 
briar literally, you know.” 

“It should have been taken that way,” 
said Harding, with a reddening face. 
“But I’ll not hav§ any money from you, 
sir. I’m not an object of charjiy yet, I 
hope. All I vyknt is a chance to break 
this run. of tqugh luck.” 

“I like your spirit, anyway,” said 
Trawl, rising. “A dozen loa^s of steel 
are going over the mountain to-night, 
and I’ll speak to Davy and see that he 
takes you as far as Divide in the way 
car. It may be a useless wish, my boy. 
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but all the same, and for the sake of 
your grit, I wish you luck.” 

Harding shook hands with the super¬ 
intendent; and when he went down¬ 
stairs and out of the building he was 
more hopeful of the future than he had 
been at any time for a year. Trawl 
might be a favorite with the Big Boss, 
but certainly he had shown the white 
side in his dealing with the unfortunate 
young railroader. He had been cau¬ 
tious, of course, and perhaps unneces¬ 
sarily so. At that dismal period of his 
career, however, small favors were very 
gratefully received by Harding. 

There was no doubt that the joke 
wrapped up in the super’s message to 
Lansing had inclined the head of. the 
division to receive the former employee 
of the road in an amiable and conde¬ 
scending spirit. And it was equally 
plain that his willingness to help Hard¬ 
ing on was prompted, at least in part, 
by a spirit of fun and a desire to “put 
something over” on the rest of the di¬ 
vision. 

There was nothing funny about all 
this to Harding. He was hungry to get 
out on the main line and run regard¬ 
less, meeting a sorry situation with all 
the energy and sincerity and courage 
that were in him. Trkwl’s “slow or¬ 
der” disappointed him, and the disposi¬ 
tion to treat a crisis in a man’s life as a 
jest saddened him. But the super had 
to be taken as he was, and, as stated 
before, Harding was not disposed to be 
critical. 

But Davy! He wished he had been 
going up to Divide with any other man 
on the line. 

So Chris Davy'had got a freight run! 
(Matters had not been standing still on 
the division during the past year. 

Harding knew Davy as hostler at the 
roundhouse. Uncle Horace had always’ 
insisted on having his engine turned 
“with tfe sun.” And this small eccen¬ 
tricity of one of the beshcirivers on the 
line had been hooted byVThris Davy. 
Uncle Hpracc trusted William to see to 
it always that the engine was turned in 
accordance with his desires. Davy had 
tried to turn it the other way, once, in 
sprite of William’s remonstrances, and, 


in the clash that resulted, the boss hos¬ 
tler was knocked into an ash pit and 
William had turned the engine himself. 
That was why William hated to ride 
with Chris Davy to Divide. 

CHAPTER III. 

ON THE EXTRA WEST. 

C?VER since .the through line had ac- 
quired that hundred-and-fifty-mile 
stretch of privately owned road, a dozen 
years back, it had been pleasantly re¬ 
ferred to as the Jerkwater Division. 
And for this there were at least two 
excellent reasons: 

The miners and cattlemen who had 
conspired to build it, so that their ore 
might get to the smelters and their stock 
to the Eastern markets, had saved first 
cost at the expense of good engineering, 
and the results were dizzy grades and 
curves that would have given a boa 
constrictor the headache. At one end 
of the strictly local enterprise was the 
Junction, while the other end struggled 
as far as Jerkwater in the hills, and 
there, lacking the sinews of war, had 
given up the fight and elected to stay. 

That first building was lost in the 
mists of antiquity, and only legends re¬ 
mained of mine owners forced to the 
wall and ranchers dropped into bank¬ 
ruptcy by an ill-considered venture. It 
takes money to build even a one-horse 
railroad in the rough country—more 
money than the combined resources of 
the section were able to command. And 
it was hard to borrow on such collat¬ 
eral. Shrew'd financiers in the seats of 
capital saw nothing alluring in a con¬ 
traption of rails and ties that began 
Somewhere and rambled aimlessly off 
into Nowhere. But the road was built, 
neither well nor wisely, time and place 
considered, and finally it had been ab¬ 
sorbed by the trunk line in a way that 
was strictly legitimate but which left 
the stockholders small cause for con¬ 
gratulation. 

The trunk line, it appeared, had had 
its eye on the proposition from the 
start, and had patiently waited like a 
designing hawk ovter a chicken yard. 
By extending westward to Burt’s Gap, 
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a void was filled between the main road 
and a branch, capable of cutting several 
hours from a coast-to-coast schedule. 
And hours count in a government mail 
contract. 

For years the construction depart¬ 
ment had been expending its energies 
on the first wild dream of the local en¬ 
thusiasts. Curves were being straight¬ 
ened, tunnels bored, bridges flung across 
canons, and kinks obliterated as much 
as possible by a prodigal expenditure 
of time and money. Some day, it was 
hoped and believed, the Jerkwater Di¬ 
vision would absorb all the through 
business of the main line, instead of . 
merely a part of it, as now. Mean¬ 
while, the rebuilding went on, and the 
twelve loads of steel, behind which. 
Harding was to travel to Divide, were 
being rushed to the engineers in charge 
of the work. 

Extra West waited'in the Crook City 
yards for the local passenger to. come 
down the mountain. This happened at, 
nine o’clock, and Extra West pulled out 
of Crook with a clear track to Divide. 

There were two boxes back of the 
twelve flats of steel, and a pusher back 
of the waycar. The waycar was doing 
twelve miles an hour as Harding 
hopped aboard from the station plat¬ 
form. He walked inside and found 
Chris Davy, cheek by jowl with two 
other passengers in leather caps and 
reefer jackets, sitting on one of the side 
benches. The hind-end brakeman, sec¬ 
ond in command, was overhead some¬ 
where. 

Davy stared as at an apparition. One 
of the others exploded an oath, for 
which there seemed no cause whatever, 
and he and his companion turned their 
backs. 

“Get out of here!” shouted Davy, 
starting to his feet and advancing with 
an agile set of the legs that kept him 
upright against the slew of the car. 

“I’m going to Divide,” returned 
Harding, surprised at this gratuitous 
display of ill nature, “and Trawl said 
I could ride with you. He told me he’d 
speak to you about it.” 

“Well, he didn’t, and I’m not hungry 
for your company. I want to feel tol¬ 


erably sure of getting over the moun¬ 
tain, and it’s a cinch something will go 
crosswise if you’re aboard. Get out of 
this doghouse peaceably, or I’ll throw 
you out. I’ve troubles enough of my 
own without being loaded up with you.” 

As a boss hostler Davy was always 
crabbed and always sour._ Getting a 
freight run had not tended to sweeten 
his temper. But the mere fact that 
Harding was in the waycar under in¬ 
structions from Trawl, whether or nbt 
those instructions were known to Davy, 
was no warrant for his present mood. 

“I’m going to ride to the top of the 
hill, Davy,” returned Harding firmly, 
“because I was given the right by the 
superintendent. Maybe he forget to 
tell you—I don’t know about that; but 
I do know that now I’m here I’m going 
to stay here till we get to Divide.” 

“You’re going to get off,” yelled the 
irate conductor, “that’s what you’re 
going to do!” 

They were not doing over fifteen 
posts, and the switch lights in the Crook 
City yards were hardly lost in the 
gloom. Harding could have dropped 
off without much trouble and counted 
the ties back to division headquarters. 

A word to Trjwl over the telephone 
would then have adjusted matters sat¬ 
isfactorily for a ride up the mountain 
on a way freight in the morning. But 
a principle was involved. Harding was 
entitled to passage on that extra, and 
he was going to have it. 

There was a suspicion in his mind 
that Davy had received verbal instruc- ' 
tions from the superintendent and was 
deliberately disregarding them. If this 
were really the case; then Trawl’s re¬ 
spect for Harding would hardly in¬ 
crease if he allowed himself to be bully¬ 
ragged and forced off the extra. Of 
course, Davy would come in for a repri¬ 
mand, in such a, matter, but of die two 
Harding felt that he himself would be 
the heavier lQger. His mounting spirit 
of defiance counseled him to stand his 
ground. 

Chris Davy could not be called a 
drinking man, but Harding had always 
known that he would take a glass occa¬ 
sionally. So long as he did not indulge 
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to excess, or in a manner to interfere 
with his duties, the officials of the divi¬ 
sion had nothing to say. Just now it 
was evident that he had enough aboard 
to make his temper, if not his judgment, 
a bit unsteady. 

Harding backed up against the cu¬ 
pola ladder in the middle of the car and 
waited for "Davy to make the next 
move. The conductor- came on, the 
fires of wrath kindling in his eyes. 

“Keep your hands off me!” called 
Harding warningly. 

Davy swore, and reached out to grab 
him. The other struck the clutching 
hands aside with a vigorous sweep of 
his right arm. The conductor uttered 
another imprecation, collected himself, 
and let drive with his right fist. 

A lurch of the waycar, at the right 
moment, assisted by a deft dodge on.the 
part of Harding, caused the fist to miss 
its target and smash against a rung of 
the ladder. A yell of pain was 
wrenched from Davy’s lips, but the mis¬ 
hap merely made him the more savage. 

“Here’s where I even up with you 
for what happened two years ago at the 
roundhouse!” shouted Davy, and once 
more flung himself forward. 

Harding’s muscle anj| skill had not 
waned appreciably during the passing 
of the two years mentioned by Davy. 
The two men came together, and the 
conductor was beaten down by a stiff 
right-hander. As he tumbled, his head 
came in contact with the sharp edge of 
a locker. Half stunned, he rolled over 
upon the floor. 

The two in the leather caps and 
reefer jackets had followed events with 
consuming interest Their sympathies 
were plainly with the conductor, and 
they now hastened forward to give him 
their aid. One of them tore open the 
front of his jacket and reached toward 
his hip. 

“Kill him, Dan!” barked Davy, sit¬ 
ting upon the floor and peering around 
dazedly. 

Harding measured the chances, and 
concluded that discretion would be the 
better part of valor. He would have his 
ride up the mountain, but he need not 
associate with the three in the waycar. 


Whirling about, he swarmed up the lad¬ 
der and out of the window to the roof, 
expecting every moment to have his feet 
tickled by a flying bullet. There was 
no shooting, however, which proved 
that Davy’s companions had more sense 
than Davy himself. Harding hoped 
that the rear-end brakeman would in¬ 
tercede in his behalf and put an end to 
the difficulty. But the brakeman was 
not in evidence. 

The extra, at that moment, was 
plunging through Cardigan, a little sta¬ 
tion at the foot of the big hill. The 
station lights flung a brief glare over 
the tops of the waycar and the boxes, 
and if the brakeman had been on the 
three - cars Harding could not have 
failed to see him. 

Harding looked back at the cupoja. 
A leather cap and ^ pair of wide shoul¬ 
ders were emerging through the win¬ 
dow. 

All Harding desired was peace and a 
lift up the hard mountain wall to the 
little home at Divide. The extra was 
plunging on into the gloom again, the 
engines snorting and the drivers biting 
into the sanded rails as they labored on 
the grade. Harding jumped the gap to 
the top of the first box car, then 
watched while a dark figure came cau¬ 
tiously after him. 

“Say, you!” Harding shouted. “Keep 
out of this. It’s none of your affair, 
anyhow, and Davy will have to explain 
his foolishness to the superintendent.’’ 

If the man said anything in. reply 
Harding did not hear it. The fellow 
kept coming on, and Harding retreated 
to the other end of the box and perched 
on the brake wheel. 

The man kept his feet well as the 
train twisted around the ugly grades 
and rumbled over the trestles of its 
twenty-mile climb. If he was not a 
railroad man now, it seemed plain that 
he must have been one at some time or 
other in his career. 

“You goin’ to drop off?’’ he de¬ 
manded, balancing himself on the toe- 
path. 

“Not on this part of the right of 
way,” flung back Harding. "What do 
you take me for?” 
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Back of -the first juan another was 
coming. Harding could discern the 
second figure against the glow from 
the cupola, luridly backed by a stream 
of radiance as the fireman of the pusher 
opened his furnace door to feed the 
fires. 

“I guess you'll drop, all right,” said 
the first man, in a tone that left no 
doubt of his intentions. 

A struggle on the top of that lurching 
box car would fall little short of mad¬ 
ness. And why was this stranger, who 
was a passenger and should have been 
an innocent bystander, so rabidly com¬ 
ing to the aid of Chris Davy? Here 
was a mystery beyond Harding’s power 
to solve. But Harding would retreat 
no farther. If he must fight for his 
passage, he would take his enemies one 
at a time. 

He left the brake wheel, and three 
steps brought him directly in front of 
the man who was '^ strangely inter¬ 
ested in getting him off the train. They 
grappled, were overset by a slew of the 
car, and fell with a crash on the roof. 
Then, had not Harding with one hand 
gripped the edge of the toe-path, they 
might have rotled to the edge and 
plunged to the rocks at the trackside. 

“Hang on, Dan!” came huskily from 
the second figure, which was now com¬ 
ing over the last load. “I’ll be with you 
in a brace of shakes, and, between 
us-” 

It was Davy. His words came faint¬ 
ly above the screech of the flanges on 
the rails and the phttle of the train and 
the throb and pant of the engines. 

But he was not the only one to put in 
a sudden appearance. From forward, 
swinging a lantern, bounded the rear- 
end brakeman, attracted by the novelty 
of a set-to on the top of the swaying 
car. 

“Here, let up on that!” he cried, 
flashing his lantern in the faces of the 
two at handgrips. “What in Sam Hill 
—say, do you both want to get killed? 
Well, if it ain’t Hardluck Harding!” 

“Pitch him off, Joe!” clamored Davy. 
“He hasn’t any right on this train. I 
ordered him to leave before we were 


clear of the Crook City yards, and he 
jumped me and bowled me over.” 

“Keep off, Chris!” ordered the brake- 
man. “Who’s this bruiser that’s mixing 
things up with Harding? What busi¬ 
ness has he got on the train ? And, why- 
in thunder-” 

“He’s a friend of mine,” snapped 
Davy, “and he’s here because he’s try¬ 
ing to help me. Harding said the su¬ 
perintendent told him he could ride, but 
nothing was said to me. J haven't any 
use for that yap, anyhow.” 

; “Confound it!” muttered the brake- 
man, whom Harding had known a long 
time. “The old man told me Hardluck 
was to ride with us to-night, and I was 
to tell you. But I forgot.it.” 

“Told you, did he?” shouted Davy. 
“Well, who’s bossing this freight? Why 
didn’t he tell me ?” 

“You weren’t around, I guess. Any¬ 
way, that’s what Trawl said. If you 
hadn’t been so blamed eager to get rid 
o>f him, I’d have dropped back and told 
you before we reached Divide.” 

This information, so late in being de¬ 
livered, changed the status of affairs 
materially. Davy retreated a few steps, 
and Harding released his antagonist and 
carefully drew, away. The man in the 
leather cap got up sullenly, muttering 
to himself. 

“Well, he can ride, if that’s the way 
of it,” snorted Davy, “but he can’t 
roost in the waycar. I’ve-had more’ll 
I can stand from him for one night. 
Come on, Dan.” 

The conductor retraced his way cau¬ 
tiously to the lookout, the other man 
following him. When they had disap¬ 
peared the brakeman slumped to his 
knees and began digging something out 
from under the boards of the toe-path 
—an object wedged between the boards 
and the car roof. 

“Here’s something you dropped, 
Hardluck,” said Joe, passing Hie object 

“Half a sack of smoking"” laughed 
Harding, carelessly dropping (the object 
into his pocket. “Nice, hospitable out- 
fif you’ve got on this extra to-night.” 

“Davy didn’t want much of ah excuse 
to rough things up with you. He’ll 
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never forget what you done to him that 
time at the roundhouse. Blazes! He’s 
a tough guy, anyhow; you ought to 
know that. Who’s the lad that tackled 
you ?” 

“Never saw him before. Two pas¬ 
sengers in the waycar, and this bruiser 
was one of them.” 

“Davy’s carrying the two against or¬ 
ders, then. But that’s his lookout. It’s 
no great hardship for you to ride out 
here, I guess.” 

“It’s a fine night and hot in the ca¬ 
boose—too hot!” and Harding laughed. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE TOBACCO BAG. 

j-JARDING had been away from the 
* 1 Jerkwater Division for a year, but 
he had managed at least once a month 
to get back to Divide. The old mother 
was there, and William was all she had 
left. No matter how difficult it was 
for William to “bfeast the blows of cir¬ 
cumstance,” he never forgot or neg¬ 
lected his filial duties. 

The women in the homes of railroad 
men, of men who run the trains, never 
know when they send their breadwin¬ 
ners forth whether they will ever come 
back. The little, gray -lady at Divide 
had for years tried tq shake off the 
forebodings that clustered about her 
husband, but she could not; and in the 
end his calling had taken him from her. 
That he had died a hero was something; 
yet that others should honor and re¬ 
vere his memory scarcely made her loss 
the less bitter. 

Then her husband’s brother had gone, 
and young William, at the same time 
had come near going. To the woman, 
it seemed as though fate had bound the 
Hardings to a life that must ultimately 
spell destruction to the very last of the 
line. She had begged William to give 
up the mad, and she had been secretly 
pleased vAhen the division* superintend¬ 
ent had asked him to seek employment 
elsewhere. 

After Uhat, Mrs. Harding had fol¬ 
lowed her son’s career of misfortune 
with a troubled soul. Her keen intui¬ 
tion told her that he would come back 


to the railroad again—that the same 
fate which had forced him away would 
force him to return. So she was not 
surprised when he came home in the 
midnight hour and announced that he 
was to wait there for Trawl to find a 
place for him on the division; she was 
not surprised, but her heart was heavy. 

That night William slept in his old 
room under the gable; and peace, and 
comfort, and hope filled him, and a 
great thankfulness that he should have 
such a port to come to in the hour of 
his troubles, and such a loyal friend as 
his mother to give him welcome. 

The sun was high before he opened 
his eyes, and when he dressed and went 
downstairs he found the breakfast wait¬ 
ing. Old blue china was on the table, 
and a savory smell ot bacon came from 
a covered skillet, and an odor of coffee' 
from the old coffeepot. Outside the 
kitchen window were the morning- 
glories, and in the rocking-chair was his 
mother, reading a morning paper, and 
patiently waiting for him to come in his 
own good time. 

“I’m a lazy hunks, eh, mother?” he 
asked, putting his arm around her and 
kissing her withered cheek. 

“You were up late, Willie,” she an¬ 
swered, “and I wanted you to have all 
the sleep you needed.” 

Oh, yes, he might be Bill to some of 
the boys on the division, plain William 
to others, and Hardluck to a few more, 
but to his mother he had been Willie 
from the time he wore short trousers, 
and to her he would probably be Willie 
to the end of the chapter. 

“Gee, but it’s good to be home!” he 
murmured, as he took his place at the 
table. 

While they ate he told her of his de¬ 
termination to master his misfortunes 
in the same place where they had first 
overtaken him, of how he had slipped 
up from Sweetbriar to Crook on a 
semicolon, so to speak, had secured a 
promise from Trawl, and had reached 
Divide on the Extra West. He did not 
tell her of the trouble on the extra— 
that was beside the matter, and would 
only have caused her worry—but he did 
mention what Trawl had said about 
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growing a beard, going down to the 
Junction, and applying for work under 
a fictitious name. 

“No!” cried Mrs. Harding sharply. 
“Does the superintendent think your 
own name is something to be ashamed 
of, Willie?” 

He explained, as well as he could, 
Trawl’s reason for making the sugges¬ 
tion. 

“I can’t think that the superintendent 
is right,” his mother went on, “and that 
your old friends will refuse to work 
with you because you are William Hor¬ 
ace Harding. You will not do this with 
my consent, Willie. I don’t believe in 
false names—they mean deceit—and if 
you are to win in your fight, I’m sure 
that is a bad way begin.” 

“That’s what . I think, mother; 
but-” 

“Then,” she cut’ in eagerly, “don’t 
do something which you know is not 
square and aboveboard. When you 
hear from-Mr. Trawl, write him and 
tell him that you will take a place under 
your owi) name, or not at all.” 

“That might set him against the 
whole scheme.” 

“Then let it. r Matters have come to 
a pretty pass, I think, if all the Hard¬ 
ings have done for this road has not 
earned you a chance in your own right. 
We’ll gef along, Willie, until matters 
change for you. It is a long lane, you 
know, that has no turning.” 

“Mother,” he cried, “you’re a brick! 
I’ll fight it out on that line,” he added, 
with a boyish laugh, “if it takes all 
summer.” 

She smiled at him bravely and sym¬ 
pathetically. 

“Go out on the porch and read, son,” 
said she, handing him the paper. 
"There was a robbery at Crook last 
evening, and maybe the account of it 
will interest you. As soon as the break¬ 
fast work is done I’ll come.” 

He took the paper, went to the front 
of the house, sat down in a comfortable 
chair, and put his feet on the porch 
railing. A white house, farther down 
the street, drew his attention for some 
time. At last, with a faint smile, he 


gave, up his staring and read about the 
robbery. 

In the early evening of the preceding 
day, at eight or eight-thirty, a man 
named Jonas Prebble, a miner, had been 
murderously assaulted and robbed. 
Prebble was the owner of a little five- 
stamp mill, and he had come to town 
during the day with a bar of bullion. 
He had had the bar assayed, and the 
bank had figured the value of the bar 
from the assayer’s certificate, and ad¬ 
vanced five hundred dollars. 

This was the usual proceeding in 
deals of that character where miners 
were in need of ready money. The 
bank, assuming charge of the bullion 
after making the advance, forwarded it 
to a San Francisco smelting and refin¬ 
ing company, received a check in set¬ 
tlement, and then paid over to the miner 
whatever balance might be due him. 

Prebble, his five hundred dollars in 
his pocket, had been watched and way¬ 
laid within a stone’s throw of Crook 
City’s main street. Badly beaten up and 
stripped of his possessions, he had been 
found and taken to the railroad com¬ 
pany's hospital. He had revived and 
told what he knew of the robbers. 

There were two of the scoundrels, 
but they had sprung upon him so sud¬ 
denly that he could give absolutely no 
description of them. He had been 
struck down, and remembered nothing 
more until regaining his wits in the hos¬ 
pital. The police, the paper stated, had 
absolutely no clew to work on, and it 
was doubtful whether the robbers 
would ever be apprehended or the sto¬ 
len money recovered. 

“I’m not'the only fellow tliat’s play¬ 
ing in hard luck,” thought Harding, as 
he tossed the paper aside and reached 
into a pocket for his , pipe. “We’re 
never so bad off in this world, I guess, 
but what we can look around and see 
some one else who is worse off. Now 
I guess-” 

He had his pipe, and was fishing in 
his coat for the half bag of smoking” 
given to him by Lansing. When he 
drew, out the tobacco sack, he saw that 
it was yellow, while the one contributed 
by the agent at Sweetbriai had been, a 
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dingy white. This wasn’t the same bag, 
that was evident. 

Then Harding recalled the “find” 
made by the rear-end brakeman on top 
of the box car. In the dim glow of the 
lantern Harding had paid but scant at¬ 
tention to the object Joe had handed 
him. He had thought, very naturally, 
that Lansing’s half bag of tobacco had 
fallen from his pocket during his strug¬ 
gle with the man in the leather cap, and 
had become wedged between the toe- 
path and the top of the car. So far as 
the “feel” of the bag to Harding’s fin¬ 
gers was concerned, it had seemed the 
same. 

Yet now, examining the object by 
broad daylight, he could see clearly 
that the sack was not the one given to 
him by Lansing. Indeed, after a brief 
search, he found the small package 
which he had brought from Sweetbriar. 
He "placed the two bags on his knee and 
surveyed them critically. The contents 
of the yellow sack were bulkier than 
the tobacco in the white one. What the 
brakeman had found had plainly not 
been lost by Harding at all, but by the 
fellow who had followed him from the 
cupola of the waycar. 

In some excitement, Harding loos¬ 
ened the string of the yellow sack, dug 
into it with his fingers, and brought out 
•—a compact roll of bank notes! He 
gasped with astonishment, and the next 
moment eased his feelings with a low 
whistle. 

“Queer sort of a pocketbook!” he 
muttered. “I guess that guy in the 
leather cap is sorry, about now, that he 
tried to help Davy pitch me off the 
train. Didn’t the fellow discover his 
loss before I dropped off at Divide? If 
he did; why didn’t he come looking for 
the moriey?” 

But Harding reasoned that the man, 
if he had learned of his loss, must have 
supposed that the bag with the money 
had fallen into the right of jvay at about 
the spot where the set-to occurred, and 
to go hunting for so small an object as 
a tobacco sack among the rocks Would 
have been worse than looking for the 
proverbial needle in a haystack. 

Harding removed a rubber band from 


the tight roll, and spread but the bills. 
On top of them, and in such a position 
that it had been concealed by the bank 
notes when rolled, lay an oblong, crum¬ 
pled slip of paper. 

It was a memorandum of gold bul¬ 
lion deposited with the Crook City 
bank; weight, gold, 49.02 ounces; fine¬ 
ness in one-thousandths, 709*4 ; value, 
$718.37; silver, fineness in one-thou¬ 
sandths, 196; value, $5.14; charges, 
$3.03. Net value, $720.48. And the 
certificate was issued in the name of 
Jonas Prebble! 

Chapter v. 

MEETING FORTUNE HALFWAY. 
IJARDING was dumfounded. Luck 
1 1 seemed to be going out of its way 
to shake hands with him. The course 
of events had spurhed probability in a 
way that was well-nigh incredible. 

That the man in the leather cap 
should have dropped the yellow tobacco 
bag out of his pocket was not to be 
wondered at; it was the series of cir¬ 
cumstances immediately following the 
loss of the bag that stamped the whole 
proceeding as remarkable. 

For that bag the line of least resist¬ 
ance, was over the top of the swaying 
box cat and into the right of way. Not 
more than once in a thousand times 
would it have become wedged under the 
boards of the toe-path. 

By an equally startling blunder of 
chance, the rear-end brakeman had 
found it and had offered it to Harding; 
and Harding, in the gloom and with 
nerves still athrill with excitement, had 
discovered no difference between the 
bag and the one given him by Lansing 
and had readily appropriated it. 

Harding laughed softly to himself as 
he sat on the porch and turned these 
incidents over in his mind. And then 
his face straightened soberly as the 
more serious aspects of the affair slow¬ 
ly dawned on him. 

The two scoundrels in the leather 
caps had robbed the miner! Why was 
Chris Davy helping them away from 
the scene of the holdup? On his own 
responsibility the freight conductor had 
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given them a lift up the mountain and 
out of the toils of the law! 

Had Davy known what those two 
strong-arm lads had done? Harding 
recalled the unpleasant surprise mani¬ 
fested by the men when he had entered 
the waycar. They were fugitives from 
justice, and naturally suspicious of 
strangers; and possibly Davy’s friend¬ 
ship for the rascally pair was his real 
reason for wanting to get rid of Hard 
ing. 

“This looks pretty black for Davy!” 
muttered Harding, rolling up the mem¬ 
orandum and the bank notes, snapping 
the rubber around them, dropped the 
roll into the bay, and the bag back into 
his pocket. “Question is: What am I 
to do with this money ? I’ve got to get 
it into the hands of its rightful owner, 
of course; but that’s only part of the 
job. If there’s a <?hance, somehow, to 
bag those two footpads, then it can’t be 
allowed to pass. J’m positive Davy 
knows more about this black business 
than he’d care to have anybody even 
guess. Could those holdup chaps be 
spotted by keeping an eye on Chris ?’’ 

Harding was impressed by this sud¬ 
den turn of events. He felt as though 
Fortune had changed her tactics, was 
now' moving .in his direction and invit¬ 
ing him to .meet her halfway. So far 
as pecuniary gain was concerned, there 
would, be none in the affair for Hard¬ 
ing. 'What interested him was the sig¬ 
nificant fact that he was being favored 
by chance. He believed it a good omen 
in the fight he was making to come into 
his own on that Jerkwater Division. 

“Why, William! When in the w'orld 
did you get home ?” 

A soft voice, filled with surprise, 
floated toward Harding from the porch 
rail. He turned quickly in his chair, 
his face flushed with pleasure. A girl 
was leaning over the rail and peering at 
him from the shadowy depths of a sun- 
bonnet. 

“Milly!” he exclaimed. “I’ve been 
watching for you, and-” 

“How can you expect me to believe 
that?” she broke in laughingly. “I 
came along the w'alk directly from our 
house, but your head was down and you 


never once looked up. Watching, eh? 
Why, I’m Sure you weren’t even think¬ 
ing of me, William! There w r as some¬ 
thing else on your mind.” 

“Well, there’s nothing else on my 
mind now!” With that, his arms went 
out over the rail and caught her. “Right 
here is where I prove it,” he added. 

She struggled, or pretended to strug¬ 
gle. The sunbonnet fell back upon her 
shoulders, revealing a pretty face, a pair 
of dancing, brown eyes, and two 
roguish, tempting lips. Those lips paid 
tribute to the impetuous William, and/ 
no grudging tribute, either. 

“Now, Miss Kent,” said William, 
straightening erect, “if you’ll just come 
up on the porch and sit down, we’ll have 
a bit of a talk. I’ll tell you what Hard- 
luck has been doing, and what he in¬ 
tends to do. You see,” he finished, “I’m 
going to change that name before I give 
you a chance to change -yours.” 

“Is there much of-a chance?” she 
queried archly, springing lightly up the 
steps. 

“Watch my smoke, Milly!” he an¬ 
swered. “I’ve taken the bit in my teeth, 
'and I’m going to convince everybody on 
this line of tra t ck that luck has hooked 
arms with me and is going to be. my 
side partner from now on.” 

A pleased look crossed Milly’s face. 

“That’s the Way I like to hear you 
talk, William,” said she. “Every man 
ought to be bigger than his troubles. 
When you left the road, you know, I 
thought it looked like a stampede. It 
wasn’t like you to show a white feather 
on the firing line.” 

“Trawl was back of the stampede. 
You remember, Milly, he said I was too 
big a load for the division to ca^ry, and 
that he was obliged lo dispense with my 
valuable services. Calamity has been 
dogging my footsteps, and I’ve just 
awoke to the fact that maybe ^Fortune, 
like a certain young lady not a thousand 
miles from^ite this minute, had no use 
for a quitter. So, in spite of the divi¬ 
sion superintendent, I came back. Had 
a talk with him yesterday afternoon.” 

“Don’t think for an instarft, William 
Horace, that I ever thought you were 
a quitter!" declared the girl, with a toss 
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of the head and a glance of confidence 
and pride into his face. “You’re a long 
way from being that. But, tell me, 
what did Mr. Trawl say?” 

He told her briefly. 

“The boys on this division afraid to 
work with you?” Milly echoed, her up¬ 
per lip curling. “Let him tell that to 
the marines! And, William”—here she 
lifted a forefinger admonishingly—“if 
you ever try to grow a beard and get 
work on the division under a false 
name, I’ll never speak to you again! 
The idea! You’re not a skulker, and 
that name of yours is one to be proud 
of.” 

“Just what I was telling him, Milly,” 
came the voice of Mrs. Harding from 
the open door. “I’m glad you feel 
about that as I do. If Mr. Trawl can’t 
give William a chance under his own 
name, then he doesn’t want the chance.” 

“Let him make a chance for himself,” 
answered Milly. “He wouldn’t be a 
Harding if he couldn’t do that.” 

“I’ve made up my mind to stick to 
my colors,” said Harding. “I can’t wait 
in Divide to hear from Trawl, so I’m 
going down to division headquarters to¬ 
night and demand my rights.” 

A shadow of disappointinent-crossed 
his mother’s face. “Better stay here 
for a week or two,. Willie,” urged Mrs. 
Harding. “You look worn and tired, 
and the rest will do you a world of 
good.” 

“I know I could have a fine time 
here, mother, but I feel as though I’d 
be loafing on the job. I’ve got a notion 
that the iron is hot, and that now is the 
time to strike.” 

“I’m afraid Mr. Ttewl won’t listen to 
you, now,< He has given advice, and 
you’re not taking it. He’s a man, I 
think, vv^io likes to have his way. I 
can’t imagine how he’d be so cruel hard 
on one of our family. Did you tell 
Milly aboua that message he sent to 
Sweetbriar ?* 

Telling his mother about that-^mes¬ 
sage was one thing, but repeating it. to 
Milly. with all the attending circum¬ 
stances, was quite another. Harding’s 
pride balked at letting the girl know 
the extremity to which he had been re¬ 


duced. Now that the message had been 
mentioned, however, he had to tell 
about it. 

The fine eyes of the girl filled with 
sympathy, and then with indignation. 
She did not laugh. Like Mrs. Harding 
she could see nothing humorous in what 
Trawl was pleased to call a joke. 

“What your father and your uncle 
have done for this road, William,” said 
Milly warmly, “ought to entitle you to 
an annual pass over every part of it. 
And Trawl could refuse you a ride 
from Sweetbriar to Crook City! I’d 
just like to tell him what I think about 
that! I’ve a notion to go down to head¬ 
quarters and talk with him. Dad’s on 
the fast express run to-night, and I 
know he’d let me ride with him on the 
engine.” 

“That wouldn’t do, l^illy,” protested 
Harding; “never in ^the world. I’ll 
fight my own battles, .little girl.” 

Anson Kent, Milly^s father, was one 
of the best engineers on the division. 
He had been on the left side of the cab 
at Rolling Stone, and it was William’s 
father who' had flung him from the 
gangway to safety. 

“I guess you’re right about that, Wil¬ 
liam,” said Milly. “There’s one man 
on this road that's not afraid to work 
with you, and that’s dad. Tell Trawl 
to give you a' place in the cab with him.” 

“I want an engine,” answered Hand¬ 
ing, “and before I’m done with Trawl 
he’s going to see that I have one.” 

“He can’t help himself,” the girl re¬ 
turned, “if you go into this fight with 
that kind of a spirit. I wish there was 
something I could do to help you.” 

“You’re the biggest kind of a help to 
me, just as it is,” asserted Harding. 
'“You and mother are my backers,” he 
added, laughing, “and I’ve got to make 
good just to show you what I can do.” 

He did not tell them of the “find” he 
had recently made in the yellow tobacco 
bag. He hesitated to let them know 
about Davy’s hostility, for he was sure 
it would fill them with needless wor¬ 
ries; and he couldn’t tell^ about Preb- 
ble’s money without bringing the ven¬ 
omous freight conductor into the nar¬ 
rative. 
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The fast mail and express went roar¬ 
ing down the mountain at two in the 
morning. If Anson Kent had that run, 
then Harding knew he was sure of a 
ride back to Crook City. 

That was a day of rest and comfort 
for Harding. The quiet little house 
filled him with a spirit of cheer and 
confidence. In the parlor he stood be¬ 
fore the enlarged crayon portrait of his 
father, and the steady gray eyes of the 
picture looked into his and seemed to 
impart a message of hope and an ad¬ 
monition to be strong. 

Late in the afternoon William and 
his mother paid a visit to the little 
cemetery back of the town. A granite 
block had been placed on the Harding 
lot by the railroad company, and the 
inscription on the stone at the head of 
William Harding's' grave told how the 
dead engineer had given his life for his 
passengers at tfi^. Rolling Stone. 

Side by side “with the elder William, 
lay Horace. The company had hon¬ 
ored him with another headstone and 
with an inscription telling of his cour¬ 
age and loyalty and of the company’s 
gratitude. 

Leaning on the arm of her stalwart 
son, Mrs. Harding wept and scattered 
the flowers she had brought. Many 
times William had visited that hallowed 
spot, but never before had he felt as 
he did then. 

Out of the past came influences that 
nerved and strengthened him for the, 
battles ahead. He felt, in every tingling 
fiber of his body, the power to take his 
fate in his two hands and make of it 
what he would. 

After his mother had gone to bed, 
William sat long on the porch. The 
local passenger had come over the rim 
of the mountain and gone screaming 
down into the shadows, and, an hour or 
two afterward, Harding got up from 
his chair and strolled down the street 
to the railroad station. O’Grady was 
the night man, and Harding knew him 
well. He would gossip a while with 
O’Grady, and so beguile the time while 
waiting for the fast mail and express to 
arrive. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A MOVE THAT FAILED. 

LJARDING’S plans for the night in- 
1 1 volved a ride to Crook City and a 
talk with the county sheriff in that 
town. The sheriff’s name was Ford- 
ney, and Harding was well acquainted 
with him. He could turn over the 
money and the bullion receipt to Ford- 
ney, explain how they had come into 
his hands, and then leave the machinery 
of the law to work out the ultimate so¬ 
lution. If Chris Davy happened to be 
caught in the web, it would mean noth¬ 
ing to Harding one way or the other. 

The station lights threw but a feeble 
glow over the spot where Harding 
climbed to the platform. He stumbled 
over something at the edge of the 
planks, and found it to be a velocipede 
car. The speeder had been taken from 
the tracks, and carelessly left where 
some railroad man stood a very good 
chance of tripping over it and doing 
himself an injury. Harding pushed the 
speeder to the other side of the plat¬ 
form and went into the station building. 

O’Grady, a wizened little chap who 
had been three years on the night trick 
at Divide, was humped over his table, 
taking an order from the dispatcher. 
O’Grady was forty-three, and a bach¬ 
elor. Some said that a certain maiden 
lady in Divide was the secret reason for 
O’Grady’s sticking so long to that par¬ 
ticular post and turning his back on 
better places and more pay. But that 
was O’Grady’s business, and no one 
had the hardihood to take him to task 
for it. 

Harding entered the operator’s room 
and quietly tocas a chair. The dis¬ 
patcher was tellfhg O’Grady that there 
were no orders lor Extra East, No. 56, 
Conductor Davy. The extra “had a 
clear track .to Crook City and would go 
through Divide without stop. All 
O’Grady had to do was to pull in his 
stop signal and report the freight out 
when it passed his windoiy. 

He cast a glance at the clock, manip¬ 
ulated his signal lever, and then whirled 
around in his chair. Tbe presence of 
Harding seemed to surprise him. 
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“Billy, if it ain’t!” he exclaimed. 
“Was it you got off the extra last 
night ?” 

“I was the fellow, Larry,” Harding 
answered. “It was late, and I made 
tracks for home.” 

“Faith, lacf, and I’m glad to see you.” 
O’Grady chuckled. “It’s all over the 
division how you slipped up to Crook 
from Sweetbriar on a punctuation point 
that the Morse didn’t take care of. 
Very humorous. How’s the luck?” 

“You ought to know by that, Larry, 
thjjt the luck’s changing.” 

#Sure, I never thought of it in that 
light; but I guess you might call it tak¬ 
ing a fall out of luck with a stuffed 
club. I suppose you ain’t particular 
how it changes, just so it really changes, 
eh ?” 

“Any turn would be for the better.” 

“Begorry, that’s right. It’s about 
time calamity quit doggin’ your heels. 
You’ve had more than your share of it, 
boy. It’s queer, though, how some rail¬ 
roaders are born with, the trouble sign 
and never get over it. Away back in 
the early days, there was Ortie Mc- 
Graw, one of the best hands with an 
engine you’d ever find jn a month’s 
travel. Hard luck hounded him from 
pillar to post. Niver a bit of blame 
could ye lay on him for aiiy of the cus¬ 
sedness that came his way; but it was 
his fate to be always in the limelight 
when the jinx got busy. The company 
hung on to him, and only got ready to 
let him go when the rest of trainmen 
threatened to strike if he wasn’t 
ditched. Poor divill His engine went 
head on into a s.tock*train on a misread¬ 
ing of orders, and fee was dead when 
they got Him out of tfte smash. He had 
got his discharge, you see, before the 
company had a chance to hand it to 
him.” 

“Don’t you think it’s in a man to live 
down such a hard run of luck?” in¬ 
quired Harding quietly. 

“It’s in you, lad, if it’s in anybody; 
but”—and O’Grady shook his head 
ominously—“it’s far and away too deep 
a subject for a mere night man to dis- 

There came, at that moment, a dis¬ 


tant rattle of the rails, and the operator 
leaned over his table to get a look along 
the track. 

“Here’s the extra now,” said he, “and 
she’ll go through here like a singed cat. 
Davy’s going down to Crook after more 
iron for the construction gang.” 

He began calling the dispatcher to 
report, and Harding, heeding a sudden 
impulse, left the station and got out on 
the platform. Why did he go? Why 
did he lean back in the shadows as the 
empty flats sailed past and bend keen 
eyes on the lighted waycar ? He could, 
have given no logical reason for this 
move. He simply had a curiosity to 
watch Davy’s waycar as it flung past. 

A man was standing on the rear plat¬ 
form in the crimson glow of the tail 
lights. Behind him, tHe white of the 
oil lamps threw his form into bold re¬ 
lief. Harding had a good look at the 
fellow, although a fleeting one, and he 
was not Davy. He was a man in a 
leather cap and a reefer jacket—the one 
Davy had referred to as Dan. 

Harding gave a start, and then he 
stood staring until the tail lights van¬ 
ished and the rush and roar of the 
freight died away in his ears. What 
sort of a continuous engagement was 
that man in the leather cap playing with 
Chris Davy? Why was the conductor, 
dead against orders, hauling the fellow 
up and down the division ? 

As soon as Harding could get a grip 
on his faculties, he bolted into the oper¬ 
ator’s room. Grabbing a pad of tele¬ 
graph blanks from a shelf, he began 
writing a message. 

“What’s the matter with you, Billy ?’’ 
queried the night man. “You look as 
though you’d seen a ghost!” 

“Never mind about that, Larry,” an¬ 
swered Harding, shoving the telegram 
at him. “Get that on the wires as soon 
as the Old Harry will let you, and rush 
it collect.” 

O’Grady took the telegram, stared at 
it, and gave vent to a low whistle. 
“Distinctly hostile, or I’m a Fenian. 
For the love of Mike, Billy, what’s 
doing?” 

“You’ll know all about it later—I 
can’t tell you anything now.” 
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O’Grady had to bottle up his curios¬ 
ity, although it required an effort, and 
once more dropped a hand on the key 
and began pounding the call for Crook 
City. Then, having secured the oper¬ 
ator, he clicked off the following: 

James Fordney, Sheriff, Crook City: Meet 
Extra Freight, No. 56, eastbound, well up 
Crook City yards. Arrest man in leather 
cap, reefer jacket, answering to name of 
Dan. He’s one of the two who held up Jonas 
Prcbble. Will be with you in the morning 
and prove case against him. 

Wileiam Horace Harding. 

Having finished with the message, 
O’Grady leaned back in his chair and 
stared hard at William Horace Hard¬ 
ing. “Gone into the gumshoe business, 
Billy?” he inquired. 

“No,” answered Harding, and 
grinned; “it’s only the way the luck is 
breaking. I ought to have an answer to 
that in an hour or two—after Fordney 
gets his man.” . 

“When are yofi'going down ?” . 

“I was thinking of going with Kent. 
Milly told me he takes the fast mail and 
express into Crook to-night.” 

“I was' reading about that holdup,” 
pursued O’Grady. “It happened last 
night, and you have been here in Divide 
all day. flow in the fiend’s name do 
you happen to know who bowled Preb- 
ble over?" Was you expecting him to 
pass in the caboose of the Extra East? 
Is that why you went out to watch?” 

’‘I wasn’t expecting a thing,” main¬ 
tained Harding stoutly, “and I can’t 
tell you why I went out to watch. It’s 
the luck, I’m telling you, Larry. It has 
turned squarely around, and is coming 
my way. Fortune has grabbed me by 
the elbow, and whichever way I’m 
pulled, that’s the wtiy I go.” 

“You’ve got ’em, I guess, me boy,” 
muttered the night man, wagging his 
head. “Twenty-eight, this night, is a 
real treasure train. There’s one ship¬ 
ment alone of sixty thousand in bullion 
coming from Herkimer and the mines 
there. The clean-up was a few days 
ago, and Kent never hauled so much 
treasure as he’s doing this run. Billy, 
don’t ride with him! If ye do, lad,' 
something might happen!” 

“So you’ve got a little of that foolish¬ 


ness tucked away under your own hide, 
have you?” queried Harding grimly. 
“Maybe you think Kent won’t let me 
ride with him?” 

“Sure, he’ll let you—there are family 
reasons, Billy,” and O’Ggady winked; 
“but is it right to lay him open to trou¬ 
ble by hoodooing his run?” 

“Look here,” returned Harding, with 
a sudden thought, “why can’t I go down 
the mountain on that speeder out on the 
platform? Who uses it?” 

“The section boss takes the speeder 
out, now and then. He used it this 
evening, but he may not be using it 
again for a month.” 

“May I take it?” 

“Better ride with Kent and hoodoo 
him; if you don’t, more than likely 
you’ll be afther hoodooing yourself. 
Say, Billy, I wouldn’t go over those 
ugly curves and trestles on that thing, 
in a night as black as this, for all the 
money on Twenty-eight. That’s right.” 

“May I take the speeder?” 

“Why, if ye insist on breaking your 
neck, sorry a ..hit will I stand in your 
way. But you’re crowding your luck 
too far. You’ll have the side of the 
hill to yourself for several hours, if 
that’s any satisfaction to you.” 

“I’ve got tp get to Crook as soon as 
possible. If it wasn’t for waiting to 
hear from Fordney, I’d start now.” 

Harding lighted his pipe and impa¬ 
tiently walked the floor. The hands of 
the clock touched eleven, and then elev¬ 
en-thirty, before Crook City called Di¬ 
vide. Then Harding listened while this 
came over the wire': 

Met Extra East, tfit man described wasn’t 
in the waycar. Possibly jumped before train 
reached the yard. "Wire information quick. 
Conductor Davy knbws nothing about him. 

This was signed by Fordney; Hard¬ 
ing was at once thrown into a quan¬ 
dary. 

“Your eyes played you false, Billy,” 
hazarded-O’Grady. “You only thought 
you saw the man in the leather cap and 
reefer jacket.” 

“I’ll take my oath he was? standing on 
the rear platform of the waycar!” de¬ 
clared Harding emphatically, 

“But Davy says-” 
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“No matter what Davy says, I know 
I'm right.” 

“Say, but ye’re hot on the trail, any¬ 
how. What answer are you going to 
send Fordney?” 

“Wire him that I’m coming with the 
explanation—that it’s too long for the 
wire, and too complicated. Just so he’ll 
know I’m not fooling with him, say 
that when I come I’ll bring Prebble’s 
money. And, Larry,” added Harding 
earnestly, “keep all this to yourself, 
mirjd. It’s Western Union business, 
and the railroad has nothing to do with 
it.” 

“Sure, I’ll keep it under my hat, 
Billy,” sighed O’Grady, “but you’ve got 
me going, for fair. Before I send the 
message I’ll just help you get the 
speeder on the rails. And I’ll loan ye a 
lantern. It’s a poor light for those 
twenty twisting miles, but maybe it’ll 
help you to save your fool neck. Just 
a minute, lad.” 

The night man took a spare lantern 
down from a hook, shook it to make 
sure there was oil in it, -then lifted the 
globe and touched a match to the wick. 
After that, he led the way to the plat¬ 
form. 

“Now to get ye started, Billy,”-he 
said ominously, “and if trouble comes 
of this foolishness, don’t never say ye 
wasn’t warned beforehand.” 

The velocipede was pushed across the 
planks and straightened on the rails. 
Harding bound the lantern to the front 
of the little car with a piece of rope, 
then settled himself in the seat, feet 
and hands on the propelling levers. 
O’Grady gave him & push, shouted a 
lusty “Gopd-by and good luck!”—-and 
Harding^-as off. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THU MISSING NIGHT MAN. 
DLACK clouds were rolling across the 
*-* sky, add a wind that smelled of 
rain sprang up as Harding started down 
the mountafiiside. The wind was from 
the northwftst, and it blew him along 
and increased his difficulties. 

The grades were steep, and the little 
speeder needed a curb, rather than a 


spur, every foot of the way. With the 
gale at his back, Harding exerted his 
strength against the jumping levers. 
Hard work had strengthened his mus¬ 
cles, but they buckled under the fierce 
strain he imposed on them. 

The question that early presented it¬ 
self to. him was this: Could he hold 
out until he reached the foot of that 
twisting twenty-mile grade? There 
was but one answer to that question: 
Fie must hold out, for if the speeder 
got beyond his control, it would leave 
the rails and either maim or kill him. 

Before he had dropped two miles 
down that treacherous descent, the 
whipping wind had snuffed out his lan¬ 
tern. By then the night was so black 
he could. scarcely see the thrashing le¬ 
vers in front of him. He was bowling 
onward at terrific speed, grinding 
around curves and darting over trestles, 
flinging madly onwatfi into depths it 
was impossible to see. ‘ 

To loosen his feet from the stirrups, 
or his fingers from the handle bars, 
meant that the levers could never be re¬ 
covered. Under the momentum of the 
car the levers were jumping back and 
forth in a frenzy almost demoniacal. 
He fought with them, gritting his teeth 
and calling upon the last ounce of his 
strength. The battle, time and again, 
fairly lifted him from the seat, threat¬ 
ening to hurl him at the trackside while 
the car itself charged wildly on. 

Then the rain came, driving down on 
him in a flood. His hat was torn from 
his head, the wet hair tumbled about his 
eyes, and he was drenched through and 
through; but still the levers tore at him 
as though seeking to batter him, cripple 
him, and toss him to his doom on the 
rocks of the right of way. 

Lightning zigzagged out of the inky 
clouds. In the glare he might have 
taken some account of his desperate sit¬ 
uation had the rain not blinded him. As 
it was, he was conscious of no more 
than a dull gleam through the curtain 
of water. The ripping roar of the thun¬ 
der seemed to shake, the whole moun¬ 
tain. 

Never before had his endurance been 
tried as it was then. He held to his 
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work because his life depended on it, 
and if he had one thought apart from 
his task of checking the car’s speed it 
was a curse upon his heedlessness for 
. not waiting at Divide for a ride with 
Kent. 

But, as Harding had told O’Grady, 
Fortune had him by the elbow, and he 
was doing her will. Impulse had mas¬ 
tered him, and he had pinned his faith 
to impulse as the urging of destiny. 

His brain grew fagged, and he 
dropped into a half trance from which 
he roused, now and again, to find his 
hands and feet keeping up the struggle 
against the momentum of the speeder. 
Self-preservation persisted in holding 
him to that trying ordeal, even when his 
faculties failed him. 

To guess at the passing time was be¬ 
yond him. Hours may have passed, or 
only minutes;'he could not tell. He 
was conscious jonly of those beating 
levers, and of the necessity of keeping 
up the fight. 

At last the jumping fiends in front of 
him lost their energy. He realized that 
they were battling with less and less 
vigor against his aching muscles. Tired 
as he was, he mastered them. The 
speeder stopped, and he drooped side¬ 
ways from the seat and fell sprawling 
beside the rails. After that, his mind 
plunged into total darkness. 

How long he was unconscious was a 
point which did not interest him. Rea¬ 
son returned, and that was enough. He 
sat up in the gravel and discovered that 
the rain had ceased, that station lights 
and the red eyes of switch lamps were 
in front of him, and that he was still 
alive. 

Aching and bruised and soaking wet, 
he managed to regain his feet. With a 
trembling hand he wiped the sweat 
from his eyes, and stared through the 
dark toward the station. He knew, 
then, that, beyond all doubt, he had ne¬ 
gotiated the mountainside in safety and 
had reached Cardigan. 

With a final mustering of his strength 
he hauled the speeder from the track 
and stumbled to the station platform, 
and along it to the door of the waiting 
room. Staggering into the station, he 


made his way mechanically to the cub¬ 
by-hole given over to the operator. But 
there was no operator in sight. 

A chair in front of the operator’s 
table was overturned, an iron letter 
press had been knocked from its stand 
and lay under the ticket case, and there 
was a scattering of papers about the 
floor. Harding set the chair upright 
and dropped into it. 

His jaded wits were asking what all 
this could mean? Where was the night 
man at Cardigan ? What had happened 
in that room? 

Oppressed somehow with a feeling of 
calamity, Harding’s eyes wandered va¬ 
cantly here and there. A clip on the 
table held a print of bloody fingers. He 
picked it up, stated at the red marks, 
and the omen of calamity was lost in a 
sensation of panic. 

There had been foul play in that 
room! But who had been the cause of 
it? And what was the motive? 

Excitement brought fresh strength to 
Harding’s faltering limbs. He looked 
around the place*for the night man; he 
called to him, but all without result. 
The man on the night trick at Cardigan 
was mysteriously, tragically missing! 

There was nothing at Cardigan but 
the station, a' water tank, a store, and a 
boarding house. It was at the foot of 
the big grade, however, and was so im¬ 
portant as an order point that a night 
man was a necessity. 

Harding, racking his brain for some 
solution of the mystery, leaned against 
the table. Then he became aware that 
the key was steacfily snapping the call 
“Cn, Cn, Cn.” jt was the dispatcher 
calling Cardigan. How ldqg that call 
had been echoing, unanswered, through 
the operator’s room, Harding did not 
know; but his Angers jumped to the 
key, and he slumped into the chair. “I, 
I, Cn,” he rapped out. 

The dispatcher had beet/ calling for 
fifteen minutes and wantfed to know 
where the deuce he had bean. Harding, 
with the beautiful, flowing Morse he 
always used—Morse whose brilliancy 
racked limbs and tired nluscles could 
not dim—explained that the regular 
night man was missing. 
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“No need to tell me that,” said the 
dispatcher, “from your sending I know 
you’re neither Higgins, the night man, 
nor Blake, of the day trick. Who are 
you ?” 

And then, very calmly, and with a 
touch of pride, the weary but deter¬ 
mined job hunter spelled it out—“Wil¬ 
liam Horace Harding.” Then the 
sounder stuttered, symbolizing a gasp 
of astonishment—perhaps of consterna¬ 
tion—by the man in charge of the train 
sheet. 

“How you got there, or what’s hap¬ 
pened to Higgins, will have to wait,” 
said the instrument. “Cloudburst and 
washout at Hesperus, and engine and 
two cars of fast freight in the ditch. 
Wrecking outfit just leaving here for 
over the mountain. Number Twenty- 
eight left Divide two-fifteeff. Hold and 
back into the clear for Wreck Extra.” 

“S. D.” reported Harding, meaning 
that a stop signal was displayed to 
catch Twenty-eight with fresh orders. 
Then he added, “Signal displayed ever 
since I got here.” 

“That’s queer,” came from the man 
at the other end of the wire; “Higgins 
had no orders to hold Twenty-eight. If 
Twenty-eight isn’t in sight, run over to 
boarding house and get Blake on the 
job.” 

There it was! The same old distrust 
of Hardluck Harding was cropping out. 
Perhaps it was only natural that the 
dispatcher should want a regular em¬ 
ployee of the road on the job instead of 
a chance outsider. Harding was worn 
and tired, and an easy prey to bitter¬ 
ness. He had little time to consider the 
matter, and left the key to hurry out on 
the station platform. 

A hill to the west hid trains ap¬ 
proaching from that direction until they 
were close upon the Cardigan station. 
That hill should have been leveled, and 
the scheme of improvements now inau¬ 
gurated over the division embraced its 
cutting away, but the engineers had not 
yet got around to it. Harding could 
neither see nor hear anything of Twen¬ 
ty-eight, and he dashed across the three 
hundred yards of open to the boarding 
house. 


His loud summons was answered by 
a head from an uppe' window. Blake 
wasn’t at home. He had gone to a 
dance at a ranch, miles away in the 
hills, and wouldn’t be back till morn¬ 
ing. Harding laughed grimly as he 
turned back. 

“It’s up to me to find Higgins,” he 
thought, “and if I can’t find him in time 
it’s up to me to lay out the fast mail and 
express and give the wreckers a clear 
track through Cardigan.” 

Pie reasoned swiftly as to what had 
happened. The fast freight that had 
gone into the ditch at Hesperus, fol¬ 
lowed Twenty-eight, the fast mail and 
express. Hesperus lay to the west of 
the mountain about as Cardigan lay to 
the east. 

News of the washout had not reached 
Crook City in time to catch. Twenty- 
eight with a change of orders at Divide, 
and usually Twenty-ei$ht went through 
Cardigan like greased lightning. The 
wreckers had been started from division 
headquarters with orders to run regard¬ 
less of other trains clear to their desti¬ 
nation, the dispatcher figuring on get¬ 
ting instructions to Cardigan well ahead 
of the wreckers and in time to get 
Twenty-eight on the siding. 

Usually on such a night as that had 
been, the wrecking crew slept in a 
waycar at the tail of a derrick, with an 
engine under steam and ready for any 
call. Something was always bound to 
go wrong on that Jerkwater Division, if 
given half a chance. 

As Harding hit the station platform 
on his return to the operator’s room, he 
stopped short. The stop signal had 
been taken in! 

Now what the blazes could that 
mean? Who had been interfering with 
a signal that meant so much to lives and 
property as that one? With an angry 
exclamation, he started along the plat¬ 
form at a run, only to bump into some 
one who staggered across his path. 

“Who are you?” demanded Harding, 
drawing back to peer at the form that 
stood swaying before him. 

“Help! I want help!” came an an¬ 
swer, in a choking voice. 
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“Who are you?” shouted Harding 
again. 

“Higgins,” was the gasping response, 
“ffiggins, the night man. And I—I’m 
ah shot up. Just came to my senses and 
crawled out of the baggage room.” 

“Did you take in that stop signal ?” 

“Yes! I-” 

Harding would have rushed on, for 
away off in the direction of Crook City 
he caught the faint gleam of a head¬ 
light. The wreckers were coming, and 
it was a certainty that Twenty-eight 
was even closer at hand. 

But Harding did not go far. Hig¬ 
gins flung out his arms and grabbed him 
desperately. 

“Wait!” mumbled the night man; 
“you don’t understand. Two men 
jumped me in the ticket office. One hit 
me with the ticket stamp and the other 
put a bullet through my shoulder. I 
went down, blit I kept my wits for a 
few minutes. I heard ’em talk. 
They’re planning to stop Twenty-eight 
with the signal and hold up the express 
messenger. There’s treasure on the fast 
train to-night-” 

Harding was astounded. It was the 
holdup men who had set the stop sig¬ 
nal, after murderously assaulting Hig¬ 
gins and throwing him, badly wounded, 
into the baggage room. Higgins, re¬ 
viving, knew of that, but did not know 
of the washout, the Wreck Extra, or 
the fresh orders for Twenty-eight— 
and he had changed the signal, in order 
to foil the would-be robbers, and there¬ 
by thrown Twenty-eight against the 
wreckers! 

Harding, .at that moment, became 
conscious of a muffled rattle and roar 
behind him; and he whirled to see the 
gleam of Twenty-eight’s headlight 
around the hill! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MEETING AN EMERGENCY. 

\I7ITH Twenty-eight and the wreck- 
*' ing outfit,\ each crew with the 
right of way, rushing together on the 
single track, and no chance to change 
, the signal so it could be read and heeded 
' in time, there seemed little to do Jbut get 


out of the way and wait for the trains 
to meet head on. 

As between a holdup and a wreck 
with loss of life, Harding would not 
have hesitated a moment. The matter, 
however, had passed that phase. What 
could be done, if anything, to keep the 
Cardigan yard from being piled with 
wreck and ruin? This was what con¬ 
cerned Harding. 

To one point the events of the past 
night and day, and part of another 
night seemed to have been urging him. 
Fortune, one might think, was giving 
him her one supreme dare. By devious 
ways she had brought him to Cardigan 
and hedged him around with unusual 
circumstances. It was possible that 
Harding’s whole future might hinge on 
the way he conducted himself during 
the next sixty seconds. 

Was this to be his Austerlitz or his 
Waterloo? Was he to let the crisis 
pass, and fail, or was he to jump into it 
manfully and win ? 

Milly’s father was in the cab of the 
engine hauling.Twenty-eight. If Hard¬ 
ing hung back, unnerved, what would 
Milly have to say? Again, and much 
more to the point, what would William, 
senior, and Uncle Horace have to say, if 
they knew and their spectral lips were 
allowed to speak ? On the instant, many 
things impressed themselves upon the 
consciousness of Harding. There was 
a switch key in his pocket. He had car¬ 
ried it as a sort of pocket piece ever 
since his roundhouse days. He had 
clung to it, during the past year, as he 
had clung to his father’s watch—it was 
a reminder, a memento, a link that 
bound him to the old divksion. Then 
Harding was familiar with the road. 
He knew that, there at Cardigan, there 
was a three-mile run off the main lead, 
a spur that led to the north and into a 
gravel pit. Could he throw The wreck¬ 
ers onto that spur ? 

He flashed his eyes up qnd down the 
track. It was a hundred feet from 
where he stood to the switch. Already 
Twenty-eight had nosed around the 
hill, and the eye of the engine hauling 
the wreckers was blotted out by a patch 
of timber a little way beyond the switch. 
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Kent, from his cab window, could 
not see the other train any more than he 
could see the stop signal—which should 
have been against him, but wasn’t. His 
train was fifteen minutes late, and he 
had not gained on his schedule while 
coming down the mountain. The dis¬ 
patcher had figured closely, for the ne¬ 
cessity of rushing the wrecking outfit 
to Hesperus was great—very great, in¬ 
deed, since he had planned to lay out 
the fast train and let the wreckers have 
the track. 

“Great heavens!” wailed Higgins, 
cowering against the wall of the station 
and staring eastward, “what train is 
that ?” 

Harding did not answer. He had no 
time. He was running at top speed to¬ 
ward the switch, gripping the switch 
key in his hands. He missed his foot¬ 
ing when he leaped from the platform 
to the gloom of the tracks and fell, 
striking his knee on the rail and rolling 
over and over in the sharp cinders. In 
a twinkling he had his feet under him 
again, and was plunging on. 

The engine hauling the wreckers 
broke from the screen of timber, and 
Harding found himself full in the head¬ 
light’s glare. He rushed toward it, 
jumped clear of the rails to the switch 
stand, and the light helped him to get 
the key in the lock; and then he swung 
back on the target. 

The big engine, the flat with the der¬ 
rick, the box car behind, and the way- 
car at the end, slewed to the spur and 
leaped and jumped .over the poorly bal¬ 
lasted track that le'(| to the gravel pit. 
The tail lights of the caboose had barely 
the key in the lock; then he swung back 
on the target. 

Kent -had shut off and thrown on the 
air; and then, when he found himself 
safe and with the rails still under him, 
he let th& engine out once more, and 
Twenty-eight jerked away on the last 
lap to Crook. He looked out of his 
window at the form hanging to the 
switch lever; and, while he knew some¬ 
thing had gone wrong, he also realized 
that the wrong had been righted and 
thr't explanations would be called for in 
due course. So Kent did not halt, but 


roared on with Twenty-eight, fighting 
his way back into his schedule. 

It was all over in a minute. The fist 
train vanished into the gloom to the 
eastward, and the wreckers were halt¬ 
ing on the gravel spur and making 
ready to back down to the main track 
and find out what in Sam Hill Number 
Twenty-eight meant by treating an ex¬ 
tra’s rights in that high-handed fashion. 

The engine crew ahead of the derrick 
was as badly demoralized as the crew 
ahead of the mail car, for both had 
rubbed elbows with death in that agon¬ 
izing moment when the opposing head¬ 
lights crossed. Berdyn, driver of En¬ 
gine Eighty-one, which was hauling the 
wreckers that night, had come out of 
his chills and tremors to give a beauti¬ 
ful imitation of the army in Flanders. 
Casey, on the other side of the cab, was 
doing the same thing. 

Meanwhile, Harding, faint and dizzy 
now that the crisis was safely passed, 
had thrown the switch a third time so 
the wreckers could back out of chan¬ 
cery, and then had slumped down in the 
gravel and cinders. He still had his 
wits about him, but felt fearfully in 
need of a little rest and comfort. 

Not yet, however, was ; there to be any 
rest for him. From the' station plat¬ 
form came a cry and the sounds of a 
scuffle and a fall, all rising faintly above 
the noises from the spur, track. Hard¬ 
ing called again on his reserve powers, 
got his feet under him, and ran toward 
the station almost as fast as, a little 
while before, he had run away from it. 
Under the station lights he saw a black 
figure prostrate on the. planks, while 
another figure, in wild flight, was just 
leaping from the platform. 

“Stop!” Harding yelled, changing his 
own course to follow the fleeing form. 

An oath came from the shadowy 
shape. It halted, whirled, and lifted an 
arm. A flash lit the gloom, preceding 
by a fraction of a second the stunning 
report, of a firearm. 

The shooting was at close quarters, 
for the point of the revolver was no 
more than a dozen feet from Harding 
when the charge was released. Hard¬ 
ing felt as though some one had struck 
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him a blow just above the waistline. 
He reeled, feeling sure he was wounded, 
and wondering whether the hurt was 
serious. The man who had fired the 
revolver had leaped on into the night. 
But he did not go far. A stray tie 
caught his foot, and he went heels over 
head, seemingly sinking downward into 
the very earth. 

Harding saw this, and straightway 
ceased worrying about himself. So 
long as his injury did not interfere with 
his muscular powers or his ability to 
use his hands and feet, it was nothing 
to bother with. The other man had no 
more than stumbled before Harding 
was after him again. Harding found 
the same stray tie in exactly the same 
way. He tripped on it and fell over it, 
alighting on hands and knees in a ditch. 
The other man was squirming around 
within arm’s reach, and Harding 
reached for hint, and the two closed and 
rolled over and .over. 

“I’ll have your life for this, my buck- 
aroo!” growled a hoarse voice which 
sounded strangely familiar in Harding’s 
ears. 

“You’ll never’again have as good a 
chance at my life as you had a minute 
ago,’’ returned Harding. 

“It’s you,-' is it?” snarled the other. 
“Calamity Bill, Hardluck Harding, the 
mug that wanted to ride with Chris!” 

“The juniper that did ride with 
Chris! And you’re Dan, one of the 
crooks that held up Jonas Prebble and 
had laid plans to go through the ex¬ 
press car of Twenty-eight!” 

This mutual recognition, accom¬ 
panied as it was by assertions on Hard¬ 
ing’s part that must have been vastly 
disturbing, injected fresh rancor into 
the set-to. Suddenly a lantern flashed 
in Harding’s eyes, and he found him¬ 
self and his antagonist surrounded'by 
several men—Berdyn, for one, and 
Hackelmyer, in charge of the wrecking 
train, for another. 

“Here,” cried Berdyn, seizing Hard¬ 
ing by the shoulder, “what’s the row? 
Who fired that shot, and why was it 
fired ?” 

“Don’t let that scoundrel get away!” 
panted Harding. 


Hackelmyer and two more had the 
fellow in the reefer jacket. Berdyn, 
aided by the lantern, got a good look at 
William. 

“If it ain’t Hardluck Harding!” 
gasped the engineer. “Was it you threw 
the switch?” 

“Yes,” said Harding. 

“Why?” demanded Berdyn irritably, 
and, of course, foolishly. 

“To get you out of the way of Twen¬ 
ty-eight.” said Harding. 

“But we had right of way to Hes¬ 
perus !” put in Hackelmyer. “We ought 
to be halfway up the mountain by now. 
Trawl will get somebody’s scalp for 
this!’’ 

“The dispatcher was doing a lot of 
close figuring,” explained Harding, 
“and the night man at Cardigan was off 
the job.” 

“How was that?” 

Harding stated the facts briefly, 
keeping himself in the background as 
much as possible, considering the star 
part he had been obliged to play in the 
proceedings. 

“Well, I’ll be blamed!” muttered Ber¬ 
dyn. “So that”—and he held his lan¬ 
tern in front of the man in the reefer 
jacket—“is one of the gang that was 
layin’ to stick up the fast train!” 

“And Harding whipped us over upon 
the spur just in the nick of time to keep 
us from going into Twenty-eight!” ex¬ 
claimed the wondering Hackelmyer. “I 
guess his luck must have changed. But 
we’ve lost too much time here, Berdyn,” 
he fretted; “we’ve^got to be going on.” 

Harding’s prisoner was half dragged 
and half carried to the station plat¬ 
form, bound with ropes and laid on the 
floor of the waiting room. Higgins had 
crawled into the, station, and he lay in a 
corner, haggard and bleeding and al¬ 
most spent. 

“I’ll get division headquarters on the 
wire,” said Harding, “and have a doc¬ 
tor sent up to look after the night man. 
You wreckers had better bq hammering 
the fishplates—I can do all that’s to be 
done here.” 

“But maybe there are more of the 
holdup gang hanging around?” re¬ 
turned Berdyn. 
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"I’ll take chances on that,” answered 
Harding. 

So the wreckers went on, and Hard¬ 
ing went into the operator’s room and 
began sending an account to headquar¬ 
ters of what had happened at Cardigan. 
He got some of it on the wire, along 
with the request for a doctor for Hig¬ 
gins, and then his endurance suddenly 
snapped and he fell forward across the 
table. 

For an hour the man in the leather 
cap and reefer jacket fought like a fiend 
to free his hands of the rope that bound 
them; but he fought in vain. 

CHAPTER IX. 

DITCHING OF THE JINX. 

\V7HEN Harding opened his eyes the 
'' gray dawn was just looking in at 
the windows of the Cardigan station. 
He was out in the waiting room, a 
blanket under him, and a rolled-up coat 
adjusted for a pillow. Gardner, the 
company doctor, sat on a bench near at 
hand, while no less a personage than 
Trawl, the division superintendent, was 
pacing the floor, puffing furiously at a 
big black cigar. Over near the bound 
man stood Fordney, the sheriff. 

Higgins, bandaged and somewhat im¬ 
proved by the medical .attention' he had 
received, sat up on the floor with his 
back against the wall. He was talking, 
and Trawl, as he paced the room, and 
Fordney, as he watched the prisoner, 
and the doctor, as he kept a watchful 
eye on Harding, were all listening at¬ 
tentively to the njght man. 

“Hanged if I know how Harding got 
here,” Higgins was saying; “but he 
dropped m at just the right time. He 
had displayed the stop signal for Twen¬ 
ty-eight, but I had pulled it in, not 
knowing what the last orders were from 
the dispafsher, and thinking I was doing 
the right tiding to keep the strong-arm 
fellows from interfering with the treas¬ 
ure Kent was hauling to-night. The 
two trains would surely have come to¬ 
gether, head on, if Harding hadn’t 
made a rush for the switch, thrown the 
wreckers on the gravel spur, and then 
swung badk on the target as the fast 


train went through. It was as plucky 
and as fine a thing as you can imagine, 
Mr. Trawl!” 

He paused, but none of his listeners 
. had anything to say except the man in 
the leather cap. His feelings found 
vent in a snarling oath. Higgins went 
on: 

“That fellow there”—and he indi¬ 
cated the prisoner—“jumped me at just 
about the time track was cleared for 
Twenty-eight. He’d have finished me 
off, I guess, if Harding hadn’t come on 
the run. The fellow shot at Harding, 
and then Harding chased him,'downed 
him, and the men from the wrecking 
outfit hurried up and gave him a hand. 
I managed to crawl into the station, and 
after that there’s a blank.” 

“How did Harding happen to be 
here?” demanded Trawl. 

“Don’t know,” returned Higgins 
wearily. 

“The dispatcher says-he told Hard¬ 
ing to get Blake-” 

“Then Harding must have been at the 
boarding house when I crawled out of 
the baggage room and took in the stop 
signal. But he couldn’t get Blake. 
Blake went to a dance, last night, and 
didn’t expect to get back till morning.’’ 

Gardner stirred a little,', and leaned 
forward. He had seen Harding’s eyes 
flicker and open. 

“Harding himself can tell yod what 
else you want to know, Trawl,” said 
Gardner. “He’s come around.” 

The division superintendent and the 
sheriff stepped to Harding’s side. 

“How do you feel, Billy?” Trawl in¬ 
quired. 

“Nothing the matter with me,” was 
the answer. “Just fagged, that’s all. I 
must have gone to sleep while I was 
■ pounding the key.” 

He got up slowly and dropped down 
on the bench beside the doctor. Out¬ 
side the station stood a light engine. 
Harding’s eyes wandered toward it. 

“As soon as I had a talk with Kent,” 
said Trawl, “and as soon as the dis¬ 
patcher gave me the gist of what you 
sent in, I corralled Gardner and Ford¬ 
ney and we hustled for Cardigan on a 
switch bumper.” He flicked the ashes 
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from the end of his cigar and looked 
thoughtfully at the glowing tip. “Luck 
se^ms to have turned for you, Hard¬ 
ing,” he added 

“It began turning on that dispatch 
you sent to Sweetbriar-” 

“Never mind that,” the superintend¬ 
ent interrupted, a bit hastily. “You 
had trouble on the Extra West when I 
sent you up to Divide with Chris Davy. 

I heard about it through the rear-end 
brakeman, and when Davy got back 
from the west end I gave him a lay-off 
for thirty days. There wasn’t much 
luck in that for you, was there?” 

Trawl’s eyes glimmered as they rested 
on Harding. The latter smiled feebly 
and took the yellow tobacco sack from 
his pocket. 

“You got my telegram, Fordney?’’he 
inquired. 

“Sure,” said the sheriff, “and an¬ 
swered it. How did you know' who ' 
bowded Prebble over and touched him 
up? Where’d you get your information 
about the man in the leather cap and 
the reefer jacket, who was supposed to 
be on the eastbound freight with Davy 
—and who wasn’t ?” 

Harding let in the light on that point, 
bringing the recital down to where he 
had seen the man on .the waycar of 
Chris Davy’s train as it pulled through 
Divide. 

“And that,” finished Harding, “is 
why I sent the message to you, Ford- 
ney.” 

The sheriff, in some excitement, had 
taken the roll from the tobacco sack, 
removed the rubber band, counted the 
bills, and examined the bullion certifi¬ 
cate. 

“By George 1” he exclaimed, astound¬ 
ed. “This bundle of bills totals up 
the amount swiped from Prebble to a^ 
dollar! And the bullion certificate is 
evidence that can’t be side-stepped. The 
two men, after knocking the miner 
down and robbing him, must have 
boarded that Extra West, getting out of 
town with Davy.” The sheriff turned 
on Trawl. “What sort of freight con¬ 
ductors have you got on your line, any¬ 
how 1 ?” he demanded. 

“Well,” grunted Trawl, “we’ll have 


one less of the wrong sort before I get 
through with Davy—you can bank on 
that. Looks to me as though Davy was 
in bad, all around. He brought at least 
one of the hoodlums back with him 
from the west end—probably he 
brought the other one, too, and maybe 
more—and he dropped the crowd off at 
Cardigan, to play hob with Higgins and 
fix the signals to stop Twenty-eight, so 
they could hop aboard and go through 
the express car. That’s the reason, 
Fordney, you couldn’t find your man 
when you went up the Crook City yards 
to meet Davy’s train.” 

“That’s it, sure,” agreed Fordney. 

“I don’t know yet, Billy,” continued 
Trawd, “how you happened to be at 
Cardigan at just the time a clear¬ 
headed, all-around railroad man was 
needed so badly. How was that?” 

Harding explained about his desire 
to talk with the sheriff and place in 
legal hands the money belonging to 
Prebble and the proof regarding those 
who had robbed him. He w r ent on to 
tell how he had planned to ride on the 
engine with Kent, but had changed his 
mind and used the speeder, thus getting 
away from Divide more than two hours 
ahead of the fast train. 

“Look here,” growled Trawl, “do 
you mean to say that you came down 
the mountain in all that wind and rain, 
with the night as-black as a pocket, and 
on a speeder?” 

“Yes.” 

Trawl wdiistled, “And you did it 
wdthout dropping into a canon,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “dr breaking your neck among 
the rocks! I guess that’s proof enough 
that Fortune has come around to your 
side. Why did you do it ? Why didn’t 
you wait for Kent?" 

“Something seemed telling me I had 
to use the speeder,” answered Harding. 
“I just had the feeling, Mr. Trawl, that 
I had to get down the mountain in a 
rush.” 

“Humph! Well, it’s a good thing for 
this company that you made that reck¬ 
less move. When you got to Cardigan 
you found. the operator’s room de¬ 
serted ?” 

“Yes.” 
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“And the stop signal against Twenty- 
eight?” 

“Yes. And the dispatcher calling the 
office. He had been calling it for fifteen 
minutes, ever since he had tried to 
catch Kent’s train at Divide, and had 
failed.” 

“At that time,” mused the superin¬ 
tendent, “Higgins had been shot up and 
dragged into the baggage room, and the 
scoundrels who had done it were in hid¬ 
ing and waiting for Twenty-eight to 
happen along and stop' for orders. 
Great guns, what a layout! The dis¬ 
patcher had to stop the fast train here 
in order not to lay out the wreckers— 
and so he was-playing directly into the 
hands of the holdup fellows. What a 
situation! You left the stop signal dis¬ 
played and went over to the boarding 
house after the day man. When you 
came back, the stop signal had disap¬ 
peared, for Higgins had crawled out of 
the baggage room and pulled it in to foil 
the robbers, not knowing about the 
washout at Hesperous or the new or¬ 
ders for Twenty-eight. There’s a game 
of cross-purposes in all this that makes 
a man’s head swim! And out of it all 
came the two trains against each other, 
and your quick and brilliant work at the 
switch! Well, well!”. 

Trawl’s cigar had gone out. He took 
a match from his pocket and slowly re¬ 
lighted the weed. 

“You fellows have got this dead 
wrong,” said the man in the leather 
cap, twisting about on the floor. “I'm 
Chris Davy’s brother; Dan. That cock- 
and-bull story of Harding’s about the 
yellow tobacco bag is humorous. Hard¬ 
ing must have held up Davy himself, 
and now he’s putting it onto me! 
Chris!ll tell you I’m all right.” 

“I’ll gamble a blue stack,” snapped 
Trawl, “that Chris Davy will never turn 
up to tell me anything. I’ve got the 
testimony oV the rear-end brakeman to 
bear out Harding’s story; even at that, 
Harding’s bare word is enough for me. 
Glad to know, though, that you are 
Chris Davy’s brother. That explains 
why he was so free with rides on his 
train, Jilet helping the family, eh?” 

“Why did you, and those with you, 


drop off Davy’s train at Cardigan, dur¬ 
ing the night?” queried Fordney. 

“I wonder if the fool thinks I can’t 
identify him as one of the two who 
made the attack on me?” put in Hig¬ 
gins. 

Dan Davy realized that he was so 
deeply entangled he could not extricate 
himself. He dropped into a sullen si¬ 
lence and refused to answer any fur¬ 
ther questions. 

“We’ve got it on him,” said Fordney 
decisively, “and he can’t dodge. Looks 
bad for Chris Davy, too. I’ll see what 
I can do toward rounding up the rest 
of the gang. Harding, will you send a 
message for me?” 

“I’ll do it,” put in Trawl. “Harding 
has earned a rest, I think.” 

Trawl and Fordney went into the 
operator’s room and the key began to 
click, calling on deputies to mount and 
ride to Cardigan, and hunt for another 
man in a leather cap and reefer jacket 
and any who might be with him. Just 
as the superintendent and the sheriff 
emerged from the operator’s room, a 
young fellow dashed into the station. 

“What in Sam Hill h^s been going on 
here?” he asked, his troubled eyes 
ranging from Dan Davy to Higgins. 

“Hello, Blake,” called the superin¬ 
tendent, “did you enjoy yourself at the 
dance ?” 

“I got back, just a little while ago, 
and they told me at the boarding house 
that I was wanted during the night, 
and-” 

“Oh, no,” proceeded Trawl, “you 
weren’t wanted, and it’s a lucky thing, 
all around, that you weren’t here. 
There was a better man Ao drop in and 
fill your place.” 

“But—what-” 

“Never mind what it all means. 
Youth will have its fling, and I don’t 
begrudge you the dance. Get on the 
job here, for I’m taking Higgins to the 
company’s hospital to be patched up. 
Gardner says he ought to be in bed for 
at least two weeks, and there’ll be an¬ 
other night man down this afternoon. 
Help us get Higgins on the engine.” 

After the night man had been depos- 
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ited in the cab, the prisoner was also 
carried out and loaded aboard. 

“You’ll go back with us, Billy,” said 
Trawl to Harding. 

*‘If I’m not needed,”'demurred Hard- 
ing, “I guess I’ll go back to Divide and 
get a little sleep.” 

“I’ll see that you get to Divide, all 
right, and I’ll see that you get an en¬ 
gine on this division, too. After the 
men up and down^the line hear what 
happened at Card^ift, they’ll be glad 
enough to work with youx, You’ve 
pulled the fangs of the jirnt, my lad, 
and I don’t see how this road can get 
along without you. Harding”—and 
Trawl stretched out his hand with a 
smile as he spoke—“it will be a pleas¬ 
ure to have you on the pay rolls once 
more.” 

Harding, after a year of blighting 
discouragement, had come into his own. 
His hand trembled as he reached it to¬ 
ward the superintendent. 

“A little energy and determination is 
all that’s needed, Mr. Trawl,” he mur¬ 


mured, “to ditch the demons of adver¬ 
sity.” 

“More than that is needed, Billy,” 
replied Trawl. “Energy and deter¬ 
mination are all right, but what would 
they amount to without a clear head 
and plenty of grit?" 

As Harding, half dazed by his good 
fortune, followed the superintendent to¬ 
ward the waiting engine, he pulled out 
his watch—the watch that had been his 
father’s—to note the exact time Trawl 
had come across .with the recognition 
that was due him. 

He gasped when he looked at the 
timepiece. The lid was gouged and 
smashed, and bits of /brass wheels and 
fragments of the crystal fell into his 
palm. 

The watch was a wreck, but it had 
caught and deflected the bullet fired by 
Dan Davy and, in so doing, had saved 
Harding’s life. In all that series of in¬ 
cidents demonstrating that luck had 
changed' for Harding, this final blunder 
of chance was not the least. 


Floral Bombs 

'T'HERE are certain flowers which “explode” in order to scatter their seeds 
1 about, but these explosions are silent ones, brought about every seeding 
tithe by. nature. For a flower to explode with a detonation that can be heard a 
long distance is quite another thing, and a rarity. 

Such an explosion, however, occurred a short time ago in the botanical 
gardens at Algiers. It was the spathe or the covering of the bunch of blossoms 
on a great palm tree. This spathe was nearly three feet long, and when the 
explosion occurred it was hurled to a great distance, while the shattered blossoms 
arose like a cloud of golden smoke and covered the top of fhe palm. 

The cause of this was the sun’s heat, which was unusual, and had actually 
roasted the flower to the color of rust. The excessive dryness of the air had 
caused fermentation inside the spathe. A great sirocco, or hot wind fftorn Sahara, 
had just blown over the palm and agitated the fermenting contents of the spathe. 

Such explosions are very rare, but several others are recorded inlthaf part 
of the world. It is said that an ostrich egg will sometimes explode in the same 
manner and from the same cause. 


Oh, What’s the Use 

WIPER!” she hissed. “Scoundrel! Wretch! Blackguard! Fool!” 

’ Smiling gently, he rolled a cigarette and applied a light. 

“Villain!” she resumed, her eyes flashing vivid fire. “Robber-r-r!” 

“Go on,” he suggested, puffing lazily at his cigarette. “Go on!” 

Then a thought suddenly occurred to her, and she sank hopelessly tato a chair 
at the uselessness of it all. He had been a baseball umpire. 





CHAPTER I. 

WINGER HAS A. SURE THING. 

jSHjlllljT was only within the past 
EMmSW ) twelve months that the news- 
|§|!||g| papers had become desirous 
of publishing Rufus P. Wing¬ 
er’s photograph. Prior to 
that period, he had been too obscure a 
person to attract their interest. His had 
been one of those meteoric rises which 
are not uncommon in Wall Street. 
Within a year he had amassed a fortune 
of several million dollars and won for 
himself the title of “The Copper King”; 
following which he had placed himself 
still more in the limelight by marrying 
Mrs. Irving Lancaster, widow of the 
railroad magnate, and a woman of such 
social prominence that nobody could 
'understand why she had given her hand 
to an upstart like Winger. 

Because uf these two notable achieve¬ 
ments, the'■press yearned to show the 
public what Rufus P. Winger looked 
like. But, unfortunately, the Copper 
King was Hot in sympathy with this 
yearning. Perhaps it was the fact that 
he was far from being an Adonis which 
caused him to shun the camera. He 
was so fat that he had three chins; his 


head was as bald as a billiard ball; his 
ears were abnormally large, and stopd 
out at right angles from his head. 
Whether he was sensitive about these 
physical characteristics; ~0r whether it 
was for some other reason, he had a 
deep-rooted aversion to being photo¬ 
graphed, and still more of an aversion 
to having his picture appear in the 
newspapers. 

He went to unusual lengths to dodge 
the persistent journalistic snapshotters, 
and thus far he had been successful. 
True, portraits of him appeared from 
time to time in the newspapers and 
magazines, but these were merely wash 
drawings done by more or less skilled 
artists, and in some cases so cleverly 
faked that they appeared to be the prod¬ 
uct of the camera. No photographer 
had yet been able to get a genuine pic¬ 
ture of him. 

“But they’ll get you, all right, before 
long, Rufe,” predicted Ben Williams, 
the sugar magnate, whom the newspa¬ 
pers had nicknamed “Bet-a-million” 
Williams, because of his reckless habit 
of making enormous wagers on the 
slightest provocation. “The man doesn’t 
live who can keep his face out of the 
papers if they’re determined to have it. 
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It’s a marvel to me how you’ve man¬ 
aged to keep them at a distance for so 
long/’ 

Winger smiled complacently. “Those 
rascals will have to think up some 
brand-new tricks before they can get 
the best of me,” he boasted. 

“They’ll get you—smart as you are,” 
Williams reiterated. “I’ll bet you any 
amount you like that before long I’ll 
pick up a paper and see your buxom 
countenance scowling at me from the 
front page.” 

Winger looked at him searchingly. 
“What makes you say that?” he de¬ 
manded sharply. 

“Merely my faith in the gumption 
and push of the American newspaper 
men,” the other answered. “You might 
as well hope to escape Judgment Day as 
those nervy chaps. I’m willing to bet 
you a hundred thousand that one of 
them will have your picture inside of 
six months.” 

Winger laughed. “If I thought you 
were serious, Ben, I’d grab that propo- 
sftion,” he said quietly. “It looks like 
easy money to me.” 

“I was never more serious in my 
life,” the other declared. “I’ll double 
the wager, if you like, and I’ll make 
the time limit three months instead of 
six. Come, that’s a fair challenge.” 

For a few seconds Winger puffed at 
his cigar in thoughtful silence. Then 
his fat, moonlike face lighted up. “I’ll 
take you up on that, Ben!” he an¬ 
nounced. 

“Good!” exclaimed Williams, pro¬ 
ducing a memorandum book. “Two 
hundred thousand at even money that 
the camera will get you within three 
months. Any conditions ?” 

“It is understood, Of course, that you 
will in no way give aid or encourage¬ 
ment to the enemy,” Winger stipulated. 

“That’s only fair,” the other acqui¬ 
esced. “Those fellows won’t need any 
help from me,” he added, with a 
chuckle. “Foxy though you are, they’re 
more than a match for you.” 

“The picture must be published in a 
newspaper,” declared Winger, “and it’s 
got to show all of my face. Profiles 
won't count.” 


“That’s drawing the line rather 
fine,” protested" Bet-a-Million Williams. 
“However, I’m game. I’ve got such a 
cinch that I can afford to be generous. 
For me to win, the paper has got to 
publish a front view of your map.” 

Winger laughed confidently. “Any 
conditions on your side, Ben ?” 

“Only one—that you agree to remain 
within the United States. The foreign 
snapshotters may be all right, but I’m 
not betting on their ability to get you.” 

“I f I have to go abroad, the wager is 
off,” Winger agreed. “At present, I 
haven’t any intention of leaving New 
York; if I do, I assure you it won’t be 
to dodge those chaps.” 

“Very good,” chuckled Williams, jot¬ 
ting down the terms of the bet in his 
memorandum book. 

The scene of this conversation was 
the grillroom of the Bankers’ and Bro¬ 
kers’ Club. Many a big wager had 
been made in that room, but none of 
them for so large a sum or on such a 
freakish proposition as this. Those 
who sat within earshot stared curiously 
at the pair in the corner, scarcely be¬ 
lieving that the two men could be se¬ 
rious. 

Aware of this attention, Winger 
slightly raised his voice, as he said: 
“Of course, this business must go no 
farther than this room. I wouldn’t 
want the newspapers to get hold of it. 
They’d make a most unpleasant sensa¬ 
tion of it.” 

“No fear of tlift,” Williams assured 
him, relying upon the club's unwritten 
law that no member must divulge to the 
outside world aught of any transaction 
made within its walls. 

As he stepped out, an hour later, Ru¬ 
fus P. Winger glanced cautiously up 
and down Fifth Avenue, to make sure 
that there was none of the hajed camera 
tribe lurking in ambush. The hour 
was past midnight, but that fact did not 
cause him to feel quite safe. More 
than once, it had happened that a ras¬ 
cally photographer had made a daring, 
though futile, attempt to take a flash 
light of him on the street. 

Nor was he trusting now to his own 
eyes alone. Prior to his exit from the 
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building, he had received a report from 
the club’s-watchman that the coast was 
clear; moreover,.the chauffeur seated at 
the wheel of the limousine was an alert, 
powerfully built fellow who had been 
supplied by a detective agency, and who 
had standing orders to keep his weather 
eye open for the Copper King’s snap¬ 
shotting foes. This man jumped from 
his seat as his employer appeared in the 
doorway of the club building and kept 
close to his side until the latter had 
crossed the sidewalk and entered the 
car, ready to interpose his broad frame 
between Winger and any camera man 
who might suddenly bob up. 

It was because he never appeared in 
public without taking these elaborate 
precautions that Winger was so confi¬ 
dent of his ability to dodge the camera. 
“Poor Ben!” he chuckled, as he leaned 
back against the leather upholstery of 
the car and lighted a fresh cigar. “This 
is going to be the easiest money I’ve 
ever made. It’ll be as easy as forget¬ 
ting your umbrella.” 

CHAPTER II. 

A CHANCE FOR THE CAMERA CHAP. 

r POM PAXTON, martaging editor of 
1 the New York Sentinel, dropped 
into a cigar store Pn his way to the 
office and came out again with a piece 
of news so important that he heartily 
congratulated himself upon the fact that 
he had run short of tobacco. 

It was the cigar-store man who gave 
him the story. “Hear about the big bet 
that was made at the Bankers’ and Bro¬ 
kers’ Club, last night?” he inquired, 
handing the package across the counter. 

“I don’t believe I did,” replied the 
editor. “What was it?” 

“Rufus P. Winger bet Ben Williams 
two hundred thousand dollars that none 
of you. newspaper men could get a snap¬ 
shot of him within the next three 
months. Just think of it! Two hun¬ 
dred thousand! Some bunch of greens, 
eh?” ' 

The editor smiled skeptically. “When 
did you dream this, Harris?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“I didn’t dream it. It’s true. It was 


told to me by my brother, this morn¬ 
ing ; and he ought to know.” 

“Why ought he to know ?” 

“Because he works as butler for a 
man named Holwood, who is a stock¬ 
broker and a member of the club,” ex¬ 
plained the cigar-store man. “Holwood 
was at the club last night and heard the 
bet made. He was telling his wife all 
about it at the breakfast table this 
morning.” 

Paxton resolved mentally that he 
would send out a reporter to interview 
Mr. Holwood as soon as he got to the 
office; aloud, he merely said: “Don’t 
you think that Brother James might 
have been kidding you ?” 

“If you knew him, you wouldn’t ask 
such a question,” replied the cigar-store 
man. “He’s the most serious' fellow 
you’d ever wftnt to. meet, Mr. Paxton.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t speak about this to 
anybody else, if I were you, Harris,” 
the editor advised. “It might get your 
brother into trouble.” 

“You’re right, sir,” agreed the to¬ 
bacco man. “James’d probably lose his 
job if his boss found out that he’d been 
talking. I shan’t mention it to another 
soul.” 

“If he adheres to that resolution we’ll 
have a nice little scoop,” chuckled Pax¬ 
ton to himself, as he walked out of the 
shop. 

But Harris’ love of gossip proved 
greater than his discretion. Half an 
hour later, when a young man named 
Gale dropped in to purchase a package 
of cigarettes, he was greeted with the 
salutation: “Good morning, Mr. Gale. 
Hear about the big wager at the Bank¬ 
ers’ and Brokers’ Club last night?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Mr.'Gale, who 
happened to be on the reportorial staff 
of the New York Daily News, the Sen¬ 
tinel’s most bitter rival. “Tell us about 
it, old man.” 

Whereupon the talkative Harris re¬ 
peated the story which his Brother 
James had confided to him, and young 
Mr. Gale hurried to the News office in 
a highly elated frame of mind. 

- In the meantime Paxton had sent out 
a reporter to try to get confirmation of 
the tip. He was too cautious an editor 
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to use the story in its present uncor¬ 
roborated form. 

This reporter, a keen young man 
named Johnstone, was gone several 
hours. The task before him was not an 
easy one. Holwood, the imprudent 
broker who had unconsciously been re¬ 
sponsible for the leak, granted him an 
interview under the impression that his 
visitor had come to get some informa¬ 
tion about the market, but closed up 
like a clam when he learned the object 
of the latter’s call. 

At the office of Rufus P. Winger, 
Johnstone was reminded of the Copper 
King’s rule never to talk to the press. 
Ben Williams, who liked newspaper 
men, received him genially and offered 
him a big black cigar, but began to talk 
about the state of the weather when the 
reporter broached the subject of the 
big wager. 

By persistent plugging Johnstone at 
length managed to get hold of another 
member of the Bankers’ and Brokers’ 
Club who had been present when the 
bet was made, and who was finally per¬ 
suaded to talk, on the Sentinel man’s 
pledged word that the source of his in¬ 
formation -\Jvould never be revealed. So 
he returned fin triumph to the Sentinel 
office. “The tip was straight goods!” 
he reported laconically to the managing 
editor.. 

“Confirmed it, have you?” said Pax¬ 
ton. “Good work! Write a column 
on it. Make it a josh yarn. Didn’t run 
across anybody else working on the 
same tip, did you ?” he inquired. 

“Pm afraid I did,” the reporter an¬ 
swered. “I met Gale, of the News, at 
Ben Williams’ office. He was going 
out as I came in, and I only caught the 
tail end of his conversation with Wil¬ 
liams; but I heard enough to put me 
wise that he was on the same assign¬ 
ment.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Paxton. “I 
was in hopes that we were going to 
have it all to ourselves.” Then his 
face cleared. “Well, after all, the story 
doesn’t matter much. The picture’s the 
thing!” he muttered. “If Hawley’s in 
the office, Johnstone, tell him I want to 
see him.” 


MAGAZINE 

A few minutes later a slim, good- 
looking young man with a merry twin¬ 
kle in his blue eyes, came into the man¬ 
aging editor’s office. “Understand 
you’re looking for me, Tom,” he said. 

It is not for the general run of staff 
photographers to call their managing 
editor by his first name, but the Camera 
Chap’s position on the Sentinel —in the 
whole newspaper world, in fact—was 
unique. So great was his skill, ingenu¬ 
ity, and daring that he was to other 
camera men as a great medical special¬ 
ist is to the ordinary practitioner. He 
was a more valued member of the staff 
than the star reporter. He drew a sal¬ 
ary not much smaller than Paxton’s 
own. 

“I was,” the managing editor replied. 
“Have you ever been up against Ru¬ 
fus P. Winger?” 

“No; I understand he’s a tough prop¬ 
osition. I’ve been wanting to have a 
try at him; but I’ve been so busy with 
other things that I’ve never had time to 
get to it.” 

“The time has come,” declared Pax¬ 
ton. “We’ve got to have his picture, 
Frank. He’s made, a wager of two 
hundred thousand dollars with Bet-a- 
Million Williams that it can’t be done.” 

“Isn’t he careless with his money!” 
exclaimed the Camera Chap, laughing. 
“When must we have the picture?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t be exactly peeved 
if you were to bring it in before first 
edition time to-night,” replied the other 
dryly, “but I scarcely expect you to 
succeed so quickly. You’ve got three 
months—if necessary.” 

“I hope it isn’t going to take quite 
that long,” returned Hawley. “No lim¬ 
it to the expense account, 1 presume?” 

“Of course not. Get that picture, old 
man, and we won’t quarrel tfbout how 
much it costs.” 

“I’ll do my best,” the photographer 
promised. 

“Better be careful!” Paxton called 
after him, as he started toward the 
door. “I guess you’ll find Winger a 
foeman worthy of your steel. I’ve 
heard that up at his mansion on River¬ 
side Drive he’s got a room-filled with 
cameras which he has taken away from 
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various newspaper men who’ve tried to 
snapshot him. They say he’s as proud 
of that collection as other millionaires 
are of their art treasures.” 

“If that’s a fact, I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for not having taken 
a shot at him long before now,” de¬ 
clared the Camera Chap. 

Paxton chuckled. “I’ve got a hunch 
that Ben Williams is going to win his 
two hundred thousand,” he mused, as 
his visitor went out. “At all events, I’m 
sure of one thing: If Hawley can’t 
land that picture, nobody can.” 

CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST SKIRMISH. 

pOSSIBLY the architect who de- 
* signed the Billion Building did not 
know that Rufus P. Winger was to be 
a tenant there; but if he had borne 
that fact in mind whe'n he drew the 
ground-floor plans, he could scarcely 
have desired them more in accordance 
with the requirements of the Copper 
King; for there were no less than five 
means of exit from the street level. 
Winger found that choice of doorways 
very convenient in dodging snapshot- 
ters. 

But when the Camera Chap arrived 
there it looked at first as if the task al¬ 
lotted to him was going to be an easy 
one. A maroon-colored limousine car 
stood outside one of the five entrances 
of the beehive of financial activity, and 
on its door panels were the interwoven 
initials “R. P. W.” It did not require 
much perspicacity to deduce therefrom 
that this was the Copper King’s chariot. 

Two young men, one of whom had a 
camera in Jus hand, stood on the oppo¬ 
site sidewalk. Their attention was con¬ 
centrated 1 on the maroon limousine. 
“Gale and Moriarity, of the News,” 
muttered Hhwley, as he caught sight of 
this pair. “It’s evident that I’m going 
to have competition on this job.” 

“See who’s here!” whispered Mori¬ 
arity to his companion. “Hang it all! 
I guess that queers our chance of get¬ 
ting a sceqp.” 

Gale, a dapper, good-looking young 
man—at least, he would have been 


good looking if it hadn’t been for his 
shifty eyes—scowled as he glanced in 
the direction of the Camera Chap. But 
the scowl was only transitory. As he 
stepped across the street to meet the 
newcomer, his manner was cordial. 
“Hello, old scout!” he • exclaimed. 
“What’s on your mind?” 

“Why,” replied Hawley carelessly, “I 
was just passing by. That’s a nice 1 - 
looking car there. Whose is it?” 

“You can search me. I hadn’t no¬ 
ticed it before. Moriarity and I are 
waiting here for some friends.” 

“By the way,” observed Hawley, 
“hasn’t Rufus P. Wagner an office in 
that building?” 

“I believe he has,” admitted Gale. 

“And the monogram on that car ap¬ 
pears to be his,” pursued the Camera 
Chap. “Looks as if he’s about to go 
home, doesn’t it? I think I’ll wait and 
take a shot at him as he comes out ?” 

“What do you want his picture for?” 
demanded the Nezvs reporter sharply. 

“What a question!” replied Hawley. 
“A rare bird like Winger is always 
worth ' snapshotting. His picture’ll 
make a valuable addition to our 
morgue.” 

Then Hawley moved on and sta¬ 
tioned himself a few yards away from 
the waiting automobile. Gale returned 
to Moriarity. “We’ve got to get rid 
of that fellow somehow,” he said 
gloomily. Then his face lighted up. 
“No, we haven’t. Let him stay there. 
I can fix him all right.” 

“How?” inquired the Neivs photog¬ 
rapher. 

“It’s an old trick,” chuckled Gale. 
“I’ve played it on Hawley before; but 
that’s no reason why I can’t do it again. 
We’ll go and stand alongside of him, 
and when Winger comes out I’ll step 
in front of his camera and spoil the pic¬ 
ture. That will give you a clear field.” 

“Great idea!” approved Moriarity. 
“Hello! what’s he doing ? He seems to 
be going away!” „ 

True enough, the Camera Chap was 
walking briskly up the street away from 
the Billion Building, as though he had 
given up the idea of snapshotting the 
Copper King. Puzzled by this mlaneu- 
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ver, Gale hurried after him. “Where 
are.you going, old man?” he inquired 
pleasantly. “Thought you were going 
to wait for Winger?” 

“Well, I was,” replied Hawley care¬ 
lessly. “But I’ll let him go until I get a 
better chance at him. So long.” 

Gale’s face was one broad grin as he 
returned to Moriarity and told him the 
good news. 

“I had a suspicion that the Sentinel 
was on to that tip about the bet,” he 
said. “I ran across Johnstone in Ben 
Williams’ office this afternoon, and I 
figured that he was there on that story. 
But I guess I was mistaken. If the 
Sentinel knew of Winger’s bet with 
Williams, you can be sure Hawley 
wouldn’t quit like this.” 

For another hour the News men con¬ 
tinued their patient vigil on the side¬ 
walk opposite the main entrance of the 
Billion Building. At the end of that 
period they observed something which 
caused their pulses to quicken. The 
chauffeur of the maroon limousine car 
got down from his seat and went into 
the building. He came out again in a 
few minutes and began to crank up his 
machine. 

Gale nudged Moriarity excitedly. 
“Winger’s coming out now! Get 
ready.” They crossed the street and 
took up a position near the car. A 
man came out of the Billion Building 
and entered the automobile. Moriar- 
ity’s camera clicked. 

“I got him, all right!” the News pho¬ 
tographer exulted, as the car started off. 
“Talk about your soft snaps! Say, 
Winger must have been crazy to make 
that bet with Williams. This little gem 
of a picture is going to cost him two 
hundred thousand plunks.” 

“I guess not!” exclaimed Gale, in a 
tone of deep disgust. “That wasn’t 
Winger. We’ve been stung.” 

“Wasn’t Winger!” echoed the cam¬ 
era man. “Then who was it? It cer¬ 
tainly was Winger’s car.” 

“Oh, yes; it was Winger’s car, all 
right,” rejoined the other. “I begin to 
suspect that he planted it there pur¬ 
posely to fool us. There’s more than 
one exit to this building, and I guess 


he’s made his get-away by one of the 
others while we’ve been hanging around 
here like a couple of boneheads.” 

“You may be right,” said Moriarity. 
“Come to think of it, I fancied I saw 
that chauffeur’s lip twitch in a peculiar 
way a little while ago when he looked 
over at us. Say!” he added, as a sud¬ 
den thought struck him. “Do you sup¬ 
pose that was the reason Hawley quit? 
Do you think he saw through Winger’s 
game ?” 

A scowl was the only answer that 
Gale vouchsafed to this question. The 
same disquieting thought had just en¬ 
tered his own mind. 

Meanwhile, Rufus P. Winger, seated 
with his private secretary in an auto¬ 
mobile that did not look anything like 
the maroon limousine, was traveling 
swiftly uptown. 

“That was a great idea of yours, sir, 
to place that other car in front of the 
building as a decoy,” remarked the sec¬ 
retary. 

“Pretty neat, eh?” chuckled the Cop¬ 
per King. "Those rascals will have to 
get up pretty early in the morning to 
get the best of R. P. Winger. For 
every trick they’ve got I can go them 
one better.” 

The automobile came to a stop out¬ 
side an imposing white stone structure 
on Riverside Drive. “Here we are at 
the house!” exclaimed Winger. “All 
clear, Ferguson?” This to the chauf¬ 
feur, who had jumped down from his 
seat and opened the door of the ton- 

“All clear, sir,” the detective-chauf¬ 
feur assured him. “There isn’t one of 
the camera fiends in sight.’ 

The secretary got out first; Winger’s 
portly figure followed. Justus the lat¬ 
ter stepped heavily to the jsldewalk a 
slim young man darted out .from behind 
some bushes and confronted him. Win¬ 
ger gave vent to a growl of mingled 
indignation and dismay as he caught 
sight of the camera pointed toward him. 
The secretary and the chauffeur stood 
as though paralyzed by surprise. 

The Copper King wore a soft felt 
hat with a broad brim. He had pres-, 
ence of mind enough to cover his face 
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with it, just as the camera’s click told 
him. that his picture had been taken. 
“Catch that scoundrel!” he roared, as 
Hawley side-stepped and darted across 
Riverside Drive. “Don’t let him get 
away!” 

The discomfited chauffeur-detective 
who had not thought to look behind the 
hedge and thus had overlooked this 
lone representative of the enemy, now 
endeavored to make amends for his 
carelessness by giving chase; but the 
Camera Chap was too nimble for him. 
A taxicab was waiting a short distance 
up the driveway. It was off like a flash 
as Hawley jumped inside. 

“You’re fired!” Winger shouted sav¬ 
agely as the chauffeur returned. “I 
stand a swell chance of winning that bet 
with a dead one like you on the job. 
Phew! That was a narrow escape,” he 
exclaimed, turning to his secretary. 
“Fortunately, I was able to cover my 
face just in time. I’m quite sure he 
couldn’t have got much of a picture. 
But we’ll have to look out for that man 
in future. He’s dangerous.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

RUN TO COVER. 

'T'HE Camera. Chap was not very well 
1 pleased with the picture which he 
brought to the Sentinel office. When 
the plate was developed, it showed only 
a very fat man, hiding his face behind 
a broad-brimmed hat. Since none of 
Winger’s features appeared in it, this 
snapshot of course could not win the 
wager for Bet-a-Million Williams. 

“It was the best I could do, Tom,” 
said Hawley apologetically to Paxton. 
“I feel like kicking myself for going up 
there and tackling him in such a raw 
manner. I ought to have realized that 
an expert camera dodger like Rufus P. 
Winger was not to be caught by such 
crude methods. But I wanted to get 
the picture for to-morrow’s paper, if 
possible, so I took a long chance.” 

"It’s all right, old man,” said Paxton 
consolingly. “It’s more than 1 ex¬ 
pected y6U to get on your first attempt. 
Just keep plugging away, even if it 
takes you the whole three months. 


You’re bound to get him sooner or 
later. Anyway,” he added, examining 
the wet print which Hawley had hand¬ 
ed him, “you made him to do the turtle 
act. We’ll use this picture in to-mor¬ 
row’s paper with a josh story under it. 
I guess that will be more than the News 
will have.” 

As the days went by, it began to 
look as if the Camera Chap was going 
to stretch his" assignment to the full 
time limit. Three weeks passed, and 
Winger still remained unphotographed. 
Hawley employed all his ingenuity, re¬ 
sourcefulness, and neTve in his endeav¬ 
or to land the coveted snapshot, but 
found the wily Wall Street man a little 
too much for him. 

His experiences forced him to realize 
that he \\jas up against the biggest prob¬ 
lem of his career. Plis fertile imagina¬ 
tion, as full of tricks as a magician's 
suit case, seemed unable to devise a 
ruse which his alert antagonist was not 
able to see through. His most daring 
attempts proved fruitless. Several 
times, to be sure, he came within an 
ace of the prize, but always at the last 
moment Rufus P. Winger* managed to 
save his face. 

In spite of his success, however, Mr. 
Winger’s life was not a happy one. 
Hawley was by no means the only snap- 
shotter who kept him busy dodging. 
The stories of the big wager which ap¬ 
peared iii the Sentinel and the Nezvs 
had caused the editors of the other pa¬ 
pers which had not had the story to 
endeavor to make amends by being the 
first to publish the picture of the Cop¬ 
per King. Hordes of photographers 
besieged Winger’s office, his town 
house, and his clubs; and this local 
snapshotting brigade was soon aug¬ 
mented by reenforcements from out-of- 
town newspapers. For the story of the 
big wager had spread throughout the 
country, and editors of other cities 
eagerly picked up the gauntlet which 
the' Copper King had thrown down. 

The situation soon proved very try¬ 
ing to his nerves—for Mr. Winger had 
nerves, although that fact had not been 
suspected in Wall Street. His intimates 
soon observed that he was beginning to 
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lose flesh. They fancied that they de¬ 
tected a hunted expression in his eyes. 
His valet on more than one occasion 
overheard him talking about cameras 
in his sleep. 

“Want to call the wager off, Rufe?’’ 
Ben Williams suggested generously. “I 
didn’t figure on the papers finding out 
about it and coming at you as strong as 
this. There are more than twenty men 
waiting outside this building for you, 
right now; I noticed ’em as I came in. 
If you want to call the bet off, I’m 
willing.” 

Winger scowled at the suggestion. 
“Call it off!” he growled. “I -should 
say not! Those jackals can’t faze me. 
Let ’em come by the hundreds if they 
want to. I’ll show ’em that I’m more 
than a match for ’em.” 

The sugar magnate shrugged his 
shoulders. “I think you’re foolish. 
Even if they don’t get your picture, 
they’ll hound you into nervous prostra¬ 
tion long before the three months are 
up. However, if you don’t want to 
quit, it’s your funeral, not mine.” 

A crafty expression came to Wing¬ 
er’s moonlike face. “Say, Ben, there’s 
nothing in the terms of our wager to 
prevent me from skipping out of town 
and going into hiding, is there?” he 
inquired. 

Bet-a-Million Williams frowned 
thoughtfully. “No, I don’t think I 
mentioned that. Of course, I took it 
for granted-” 

“It’s a bad policy to take anything 
for granted, Ben,” the other inter¬ 
rupted, with a chuckle. “As long as it 
wasn’t mentioned, I think I’ll crawl into 
a hole and pull the hole in after me. 
Things are going to be pretty slow on 
the Street for the next few weeks, any¬ 
way, and I need a vacation.” 

The next day the camera brigade 
sought in vain for Rufus P. Winger. 
He had dropped out of sight as com¬ 
pletely as if the ground had opened and 
swallowed him up. For three weeks 
his whereabouts remained a baffling 
mystery, but at the end of that period 
the Camera Chap stepped into Manag¬ 
ing Editor Paxton's office, a triumphant 
smile on his face. 


“I’ve located his hiding place, Tom,” 
he announced. “He’s at Bellingham 
Manor, the Connecticut estate of his 
friend, Fred G. Potter.” 

“Good work!” commented Paxton. 
“Have you been up there?” 

“Not yet. I’m going right away. 
There’s a train leaving in half an 
hour.” 

Paxton nodded. “Better take a re¬ 
porter along; you may need an assist¬ 
ant. I’ll assign Johnstone, your old 
side partner. Hope you have luck this 
time, old man. I’d give my right eye 
for that snapshot. Any of the other 
fellows know,where he is?” 

“I don’t think so. I did my sleuth¬ 
ing all alone. That’s why I feel confi¬ 
dent that we’re going to win out this 
time. With so many camera men on 
the job, it was difficult to accomplish 
anything. We’ve all been treading 1 * on 
each other’s heels and stirring up such 
a fuss that none of us had a fair show. 
Now, I hope to have the field all to 
myself.” 

But half an hour later, as Hawley and 
Johnstone stood at the ticket window of 
the Grand Central Station, they were 
recognized by two young men, one of 
whom carried a camera outfit. Gale 
and Moriarity, of the News, had gone 
to the railway terminal to interview and 
snapshot the heroine of a sensational 
breach-of-promise case, who was ex¬ 
pected to arrive on the Empire State 
Express. The train had come in, and, 
having satisfied themselves that the 
lady was not on it, they were about to 
go back to the office when Gale caught 
sight of the two Sentinel men. 

Unobserved by the latter, he man¬ 
aged to edge up close endpgh to the 
ticket window to hear Hawley ask for 
two tickets to Bellingham. “Wonder 
what the deuce they’re going there 
for?” he whispered to his companion. 
Then a glint came to his eyes as an idea 
dawned upon him. “Great Jericho! I 
wonder if they’re on the trail of 
Winger!” 

“What makes you think that?” in¬ 
quired Moriarity. 

“I know that Hawley has been hunt¬ 
ing for him for the past three weeks. 
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He’s got a standing assignment to find 
him. I’ll bet a ten-dollar bill to the hole 
in a doughnut that he’s picked up a 
clew.” 

As the Camera Chap and his compan¬ 
ion hurried out toward the train, Gale 
stepped up to the ticket window. “Two 
tickets for Bellingham,” he requested. 

“What in blazes are you doing?” 
queried Moriarity, in astonishment. 

“We’re going to take a little trip,” 
said Gale, reaching out hjs hand for the 
tickets. “We’ll accompany our friends 
of the Sentinel to Bellingham—but 
without their knowledge. I feel confi¬ 
dent that it will pay us.” 

“But aren’t you going to let the 
office know?” demanded Moriarity, fol¬ 
lowing his companion as the latter hur¬ 
ried toward the train. “The boss will 
raise the dickens if we don’t report on 
out assignment.” 

“We’ll report from Bellingham, over 
long-distance telephone,” Gale an¬ 
swered, over his shoulder. “I’ve got a 
hunch that we’ll have something worth 
while to report.” 

CHAPTER V. 

IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. 

DELLINGHAM MANOR, the coun- 
try estate'of Fred G. Potter, the- 
financier, was an ideal retreat for a man 
who wished to dodge snapshotters— 
not that its owner had any great objec¬ 
tion tb being photographed. Cranks 
were his particular bugaboo. He had 
once had a terrifying experience with a 
long-haired, wild-eyed person who had 
forced his way into his presence and 
demanded a million dollars to finance 
a scheme to manufacture artificial 
oranges, and that experience had caused ■ 
him to take elaborate precautions to 
keep out intruders. 

The two ‘thousand acres of the es¬ 
tate were patrolled by a guard, and 
there were signs all over the grounds 
warning trespassers that they would be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 
In addition, there was an elaborate sys¬ 
tem of bell signals, by means of which, 
in the event of the appearance of a 
sfispicious-looking stranger, the alarm 


could be sounded simultaneously all 
over the estate. Scattered at frequent 
intervals were all sorts of ingenious 
hiding places, so that no matter in what 
part of the grounds the owner of Bel¬ 
lingham Manor might be he could im¬ 
mediately run to cover as soon as he 
heard the alarm. 

Rufus Winger had once spent a 
week-end with his friend Potter, and 
had observed these arrangements, and 
now that he had decided to go into 
hiding, Bellingham Manor occurred to 
him as just the place for his purpose. 
Potter and his family were in Europe, 
but a cable in cipher asking for the use 
of his country home brought back a 
cordial response from the financier urg¬ 
ing Winger to consider the estate his 
own for as long as he needed it. The 
Copper King and his private secretary 
sneaked into Bellingham Manor so un¬ 
obtrusively that none of the villagers 
suspected their presence there. They 
did not even know that any guests had 
arrived. Murray, Potter’s superin¬ 
tendent, had received cabled instruc¬ 
tions from his employer to do every¬ 
thing in his power to insure the vis¬ 
itor’s privacy and comfort, and had 
ordered secrecy maintained among all 
the employees of the estate. 

Consequently, when the Camera 
Chap and Johnstone arrived at Belling¬ 
ham village and made inquiries among 
the natives, they were informed that the 
Manor was closed and that nobody was 
to be found on the estate except the 
superintendent and his staff. These 
statements were made so positively and 
with such evident sincerity that John¬ 
stone began to wonder whether they 
hadn’t come on a wild-goose chase. In 
Hawley’s mind, however, there was no 
such doubt He was confident that he 
was on the right track. It was through 
Mrs. Winger that he had discovered 
Winger’s hiding place. She was not 
with her husband. As the society col¬ 
umns of the press daily recorded, she 
was entertaining lavishly at their New¬ 
port villa. It had occurred to the Cam¬ 
era Chap that by 'watching her closely, 
he might get a line on where the Cop¬ 
per King was. 
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A three days’ visit to Newport had 
enabled him to pick up what looked 
like a good clew. He had discovered 
that Mrs. Winger was sending tele- 
graftis and letters to a “Mr. Roger 
Warren, care of Mr. Theodore Murray, 
Bellingham, Connecticut.” Aware of 
that queer freak of the brain which 
causes nine men out of ten to adopt as¬ 
sumed names which resemble their 
own, the Camera Chap suspected that 
“Mr. Roger Warren” was the man he 
sought. He felt even more sure when 
he made inquiries and learned, that The¬ 
odore Murray, in whose care Warren’s 
mail was addressed, was the superin¬ 
tendent of the country estate of Fred 
G. Potter, who, Hawley knew, was 
closely allied with Winger in Wall 
Street. 

“But. those telegrams and letters may 
have been merely a trick to make us 
think that Winger is here,” suggested 
Johnstone, as he and Hawley sat at 
supper in the dining room of the Bel¬ 
lingham Inn. “How do you know that 
Mrs. Winger wasn’t wise to the fact 
that you were watching her? It’s 
mighty queer that none of the natives 
here appear to have heard about Mr. 
Roger Warren.” 

The Camera Chap smiled. "It’s that 
very fact that makes me positive that 
we’re on the right scent,” he declared. 
“I was afraid we were going to find 
that Mr. Roger Warren was well 
known in this community. In that case, 
of course, we could have made up our 
minds that he wasn’t the man we’re 
after. But since the mysterious Mr. 
Warren is evidently taking pains to 
keep himself hidden from the merry 
villagers, it’s a safe bet that he’s Wing¬ 
er. Why, what’s the matter, old man? 
Is anything wrong?” 

The table at which they sat was close 
to a window which commanded a view 
of the main street of the village. 
Through this window Johnstone had 
seen something which caused him to 
give vent to an exclamation in which 
astonishment and disgust were mingled. 
“Look who’s coming'!” he said. “Of all 
the unwelcome sights!” 

Hawley glanced out of the window 


and grinned deprecatingly as he caught 
sight of two young men who were ap¬ 
proaching the inn. “Gale and Moriar- 
ity, of the News!” he exclaimed. 
"That’s tough luck!” 

“After Winger, of course,” said 
Johnstone. “Still, it may not be. Their 
presence here may be merely a coinci¬ 
dence. We’d better duck before they 
see us.” 

“I’m afraid it’s too late. Gale has 
seen us already,” said the Camera Chap. 
“They’re coming in here.” 

A minute later the two News men 
entered the dining room. Gale affected 
to be greatly astonished at sight of the 
Sentinel men. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Gale breez¬ 
ily, stepping up to the pair at the table. 
“If this isn’t a surprise! What on 
earth are you fellows doing so far away 
from Park Row?” 

“Exactly the question I was going to 
put to you,” said Hawley. 

“I’ve got an uneasy suspicion that 
we’re all here on the same mission,” 
rejoined Gale. “I suppose you fellows 
are looking for Winger, too?” 

“What makes you think he’s here?” 
demanded Hawley, looking searchingly 
at the other’s face. 

' “The office got an anonymous tip,” 
lied Gale smoothly. “Hang it all! We 
thought it was exclusive. Hoped we 
were going to have Winger all to our¬ 
selves. How long have you chaps been 
here ?” 

“We arrived on the five-o’clock 
train.” 

“Why, that’s the train we were on, 
too!” exclaimed the News man, with 
affected surprise. “Well, seeing that 
we’re all here on the same job, I pro¬ 
pose, if it’s agreeable to you fellows, 
that we work together. There isn’t 
much chance of either of us succeeding 
if we each go it on our own hook. We'd 
be sure to queer each other.” 

The Camera Chap and Johnstone ex¬ 
changed questioning glances. They 
knew Gale of old—knew that there was 
not a man in the newspaper business 
who was less to be trusted. Neverthe¬ 
less, after a slight pause, Hawley said: 
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“Perhaps it would be a good idea to 
join forces.” 

“Good!” assented Gale. “Well, now 
that that’s settled I’ll ask you boys to 
excuse me for a few minutes while I 
go hunt a long-distance telephone. I’ve 
got to report our arrival to the office.” 

“I’ll go along with you,” said Mori- 
arity. 

“I don’t like the idea of working with 
those crooks,” protested Johnstone, as 
the Nezvs men went out. “Considering 
our past experiences with them, I’m 
surprised that you’d consent to such an 
arrangement, Frank.” 

“Had to do it,” said Hawley. 
“There’s a whole lot of truth in what 
Gale said; if we work at loggerheads 
there’ll be precious little chance of 
either of us landing Winger’s picture. 
Those duffers would be sure' to queer 
us.” 

“They’ll queer us, anyway—if they 
get the chance,” predicted Johnstone. 
“Gale won’t keep faith with us. That 
fellow’s so crooked that he’d cheat him¬ 
self at solitaire.” 

“They’re not going to get the 
chance,” rejoined Hawley. “We’re 
going to watch Mr. Gale so closely that 
he won’t have an opportunity to turn 
any of his tricks, this time.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of these re¬ 


marks was seated in a telephone booth 
talking to his city editor over the long¬ 
distance wire. “Hello, boss,” said he. 
“This is Gale talking. I’m up in the 
wilds of Connecticut. Got Moria'fity 
with me. We got a tip that Winger 
was here—sure, that’s right, Rufus P. 
Winger—so we thought we’d better 
chase out here and get his picture. Yes, 
of course I’m sober. Haven’t had a 
drink all day. How did I get the tip? 
A Wall Street friend of mine slipped it 
to me. I can’t say for sure that it’s 
going to pan out, but it looks pretty 
good.” He smiled at the question that 
came to him over the wire. “No, we’re 
not the only ones up here, I’m sorry to 
say. Hawley is up here, with another 
Sentinel man. Tough luck, isn’t it?— 
No, I don’t know where they got the 
tip. I’ve got a suspicion, though, that 
they saw Moriarity and me coming out 
here and trailed us. That would be just 
like. those Sentinel crooks; but don’t 
worry. If Winger is here we’re going 
to get the picture exclusive. I’ll find a 
way of fixing Hawley. You just leave 
it to little Willy.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 

The next section of this story will appear in 
the November mid-month number, which comes 
out October J5tb, so you will have only two 
weeks to wait. 


The Lion of the Fountains 

OST of the things that are customary with us have some good reason for their 
origin, though we are apt to accept them and not inquire what that reason 
was. The water in a great many public fountains, whether for man or beast, comes 
out of a sculptured lion’s mouth. Did you ever stop to think why a lion’s head 
should be chosen in preference to any other design ? This is said to be the reason: 
Among the ancient Egyptians the rising of the waters of the River Nile was the 
most important event of the year, as it meant life and prosperity to the whole 
nation. 

The risipg of the waters always took place when the sun was in the con¬ 
stellation of Leo, or the lion. So they adopted the shape" of a lion as the symbol 
for the life-giving waters of the Nile, and all their fountains were carved with a 
lion’s head. The Greeks and Romans copied this symbol, and so it has come 
down to us. 


Respect for the Court 

DOT.ICEMAN: “Come along, now, quietly, or it will be the worse for you.” 

O'Toole: “Oi’ll not. The magistrate told me last time niver to be brought 
before him again, an’, begorra, I’m going to obey his instructions.” 




Talks With Top-Notch Readers 

By BURT L. STANDISH 


ON THE ROAD 


'PHAT traveling men derive much 
enjoyment from Top-Notch is 
one of the gratifying facts to which 
these letters steadily attest. Often we 
receive letters from men on the road. 
Here is one posted at Portland, 
Maine: 

Just a word from a traveling man to 
let you know how much self and fam¬ 
ily enjoy reading Top-Notch. We 
have, however, one big kick coming. 
Why in thunder did you knock off 
writing the highly entertaining Bain- 
bridge of Bangor serial, to us the most 
enjoyable feature of the magazine—and 
not only that, but leave the plot, like 
Mohammed’s coffin, suspended in mid¬ 
air? 

For the love of Mike, get busy with 
Bainbridge of Bangor, and get busy 
right away! And by the way, since this 
is an “actual-place” story, it would 
seem as though Bangor’s five-million- 
dollar fire of April 30, 1911, might be 
used as a striking episode. Truly 
yours, Leighton S. Adams. 

The Bainbridge of Bangor tales have 
not been given up, but other fiction of 
a more timely character has taken the 
place they might have occupied. We 
shall be able, in an early issue, to give 
you another Bainbridge story; it is 
written and awaiting its turn. I think 
we shall get to it in a couple of issues. 

Another traveling man, writing from 
Elberton, Georgia, thus expresses him¬ 
self : 

I am a knight of the grip, and have 
been reading your excellent magazine 


for over two years, and must say it has 
them all “skint- a mile.” Your talks 
with Top-Notch readers are a great 
scheme, although some of the kicks 
make me tired. If you complied with 
the wishes of those who protested 
against “Forward March,” and the 
many other good stories, your maga¬ 
zine would lose a lot of its readers, for 
at present one of its strongest assets is 
Jts variety. 

I am just crazy about your “Lefty” 
stories, and also enjoy stories by Ter- 
hune, Dorrance, Patten, Boston, and 
Phillips. “Fortune’s Challenge,” by 
Emerson Baker, was a pippin. “His 
Missing Punch,” by George M. A. 
Cain, listened good to us travelers. 
Give us some more hotel stories. I was 
connected with several hotels before 
taking up my present vocation, and 
naturally like to read about them. 
Wishing your magazine unlimited suc¬ 
cess, I remain, respectfully yours, 

Chas. Y. Montgomery. 
Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: Have been reading your 
“Talks” for some time, and at last have 
mustered the courage to write you my 
ideas. 

It is a waste of space to write the oft- 
repeated praises for T.-N., as nearly all 
writers do. I get nearly all the maga¬ 
zines that are published in Chicago, but 
it seems that the T.-N. has the best 
staff of authors. You are unparalleled 
in athletic stories, while Phillips, Leb- 
har, Patten, Dorrance, and Win. Wal¬ 
lace Cook are all to the admirable. I 
don’t like Burr’s boxing stories, as they 
are all alike. Yours truly, 

Willard Kohl. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir : The stories I like best are 
your Lefty tales and the Camera Chap. 
Roland Ashford Phillips’ stories are ex¬ 
cellent. Please give us more stories 
like “The Debut of Props” and "Just 
Like That.” .1 would like to see a - 
story in your magazine about the tin 
mills. I have never read one. You 
should be able to write one. The rea¬ 
son I ask this is because I have been at 
that trade for a number of years. I 
never saw a letter f.rom this town. 
Wishing long life to T.-N., I am, very 
truly, Frank Weston. 

New Castle, Pa. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: -R. A. Phillips’ story 
“Rung Down” cannot be praised too 
highly; it was one of the best he has 
contributed to T.-N. “Hanging It On 
Keene” and “Getting Hunk With 
Reilly” ended too soon, although excel¬ 
lent stories. 

As I am a printer, and I am sure 
many more of T.-N. readers are, an 
article about that art would make a big 
hit; in case an article of this sort is 
published, put some life in it, as print¬ 
ers are not dead ones. 

C. W. Parker. 

Brooklyn, N.-Y. 

3® 

^HICAGO, through Mr. Oscar Getz, 
of East Sixty-fifth Street, that 
city, sends us the following: 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir : What has become of Bob 
Bainbridge ?. Make him active! W. E. 
Schutt is $he coming author. His 
story, “Withj Rapiers Drawn,” was ex¬ 
citing. Please publish more colonial 
stories. “Forward March” was inter¬ 
esting from the start to the climax. 
Won’t you please ask Mr. Terhune for 
some serials about the Mexican and 
Revolutionary 'Wars? 

Burt ^.ebhar’s “Snapshot Diplomacy” 
was great, and so was “Fortune’s Chal¬ 
lenge.'” Ralph Boston’s stories are all 
snappy. What has become of R. Elder- 
dice, writer of such rank tales as “At 
the Stroke of Twelve” and “The Vault- 


er of the Red- Pole”? “His Rainbow 
Whiskers” and its sequel were rankr 
"Under the Oarsman’s Mask” was tlfc 
greatest rowing story I have ever read. 

Wish you, Top-Notch, and its group 
of writers a long and happy life. 

Mr. Terhune may.be preparing tales 
of the Revolution and of Mexico, but 
the only story in-sight from him now is 
one of the actual-place tales that have 
been so popular. Mr. Terhune has 
written two or-three of them—and each 
a decided hit—but the story he has just 
finished , seems to us to eclipse all his 
previous efforts. It is a tale of a Mas¬ 
sachusetts town, and the title is “Sprung 
in Springfield.” It has a spring in it, 
and a punch as well. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir : For some time I have been 
intending to write you and give my 
opinion of the Top-Notch Magazine. 
I have been reading it for several years, 
and I want to say that it is the best 
story magazine I have ever read. I 
always look forward to getting the next 
number, like a kid after candy, and I 
have always read every story in the 
magazine. I have found only two or 
three stories in T.-N. that did not ap¬ 
peal to my taste, but the rest certainly 
made up for those few. Yours truly, 
J. D. Taylor. 

JhRIENDLY criticism of an interest¬ 
ing type comes to us from a Mary¬ 
land reader, Mr. C. S. Kelser, of Cen- 
treville, that State. He says: 

Like the New Haven wireless opera¬ 
tor in the August mid-month issue, I 
want to register a kick at Mr. Roland 
A. Phillips. In his story “Rung 
Down,” on page 42, he has the Balti¬ 
more Neivs telling the story of the 
shooting that occurred at the theater 
the night before. Now, what puzzles 
me, is how the News, being an after¬ 
noon paper, could tell the story at nine 
a. m. next day after the event. Aside 
from this, I consider “Rung Down” 
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one of the very best stories among the 
many good ones appearing in Top- 
Notch. I hope you won’t consider me 
a'knocker. 

I would like some time to.see a good 
story in your pages representing the 
large army of traveling men or drum¬ 
mers. “Boots and Saddles” is excel¬ 
lent, and in it Mr. Tyson has achieved 
a masterpiece. Mr. Foster’s “Divided 
Medal” is .far beyond the average. In 
fact, I have not read a poor story in 
Top-Notcii. 

Perhaps Mr. Reiser’s difficulty arises 
from his qverlooking the fact that in 
large cities like Baltimore the issuing 
of “extras” is a common practice of the 
daily newspapers, be they morning or 
evening. I should say, however, that it 
is more frequently the case that the 
evening paper gets out an extra. Surely 
the affair at the theater, so vividly pic¬ 
tured by .Mr. Phillips, was important 
enough to warrant the issue of an extra. 

By this time it is reasonably certain 
that Mr. Reiser, along with many thou¬ 
sands of like desire, has Welcomed Steve 
Blake ,as a worthy representative of 
the .large army of traveling men. 
“With the Goods,” the story in this 
issue, is the third of'the series recount- 
. ing the adventures, romantic and com¬ 
mercial,, of this whole-souled but world¬ 
ly-wise knight of the grip—the creation 
of that captain of the fun-makers, J. A. 
Fitzgerald. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir ; I have never seen a. letter 
from these parts in your magazine, so 
I thought I would give you my opinion 
of your publication. 

One thing that makes me think Top- 
Notch superior to all magazines is its 
wonderful variety of stories. It cer¬ 
tainly is built as you say. There are 
railroad stories, theatrical stories, base¬ 
ball yarns, football stories, 'detective 
stories, love stories, actual-place stories, 
et cetera, et cetera—a variety that is 


not obtainable in any other magazine, 
and I read nearly all. 

Mr. Standish, you’re a splendid 
writer, as are Phillips, Boston, Dan- 
gerfield, Foster, Burr, Terhune, Shafer, 
and the rest. W. Bert Foster’s and 
Shafer’s Revolutionary stories are cer¬ 
tainly great; keep them up. And please, 
oh, please, give us another dramatic 
novel such as “A Knight of Tennes¬ 
see,” by Ginton Dangerfield. 

A story in the last number, “Hinkey’s 
Top Speed,” by M. -Worth Colwell, was 
just great. It’s the best short story I’ve 
read in many a day. Colwell, I think, 
is new to Top-Notch, but, Mr. Editor, 
give us more of him,. 

Wishing you many years of pros¬ 
perity, I remain, yours truly, 

W. H. Zkydel. 

Catskill, N, Y. 

Editor of Tof>-NoTcn Magazine. 

Dear Sir: Your short stories are 
fine stories, like “His Rainbow Whisk¬ 
ers,” “Beyond the Law,” “Boltwood of 
Yale,” “Sheridan of the U. S. Mail,” 
and “The Film Disposes.” These ought 
to cure the worst case of “blues.” 

The Camera Chap series is great. 
Please keep Up the stories, of the stage.. 
As I am an actor they appeal to me. 

H. A. Boone. 

Howard, Kan. 

p?ROM W. Abrahart, 35 Raynham 
Road, Hammersmith, London, 
England, we have this: 

I Urn writing to let you know what 
I think about your stories. I think 
they" are the best I have read. When 
walking out one day I saw on a paper 
stall a magazine called/ Top-Notch. 
Well, I bought one, and ever since I 
have been going to that same stall to 
get your magazine. 

When I have read them I get my 
brother and sisters to read them, and 
they say, as the American Would put it, 
that is some book. Before I saw this 
magazine I read many of those pub¬ 
lished here; since then I have read no 
other but Top-Notch. 
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The. following also is from an Eng¬ 
lish reader, Mr. A. Jennings, of 27 
Field Road, Forest Gate, E. London: 
“ I really must write to you again and 
commend you upon the magnificent 
stories that compose that splendid peri¬ 
odical, Top-Notch. I have read several 
American magazines, but Top-Notch 
comes out far ahead. 

One of the best war stories I have 
read is “Service Courageous,” which 
is typical to a shine of American cour 
age. At that time England and Amer¬ 
ica "were bitter enemies, but to-dav I 
. honestly believe the Stars and Stripes 
are getting nearer to the Union Jack 
for the purpose of shaking hands in 
friendship. But that’s away from my 
point. The inclosed will be acceptable, 
T presume. It’s a poor attempt. It is 
made up from the titles of stories in 
the April mid-month Top-Notch : 

“Lefty o’ the Training Camp” is far “Be¬ 
yond the Law”; he “Talks With Top- 
Notch Readers,” and he has “Tips for the 
Handy Man.” 

But “The Booming of the Twenty” made 
him “Pardners” with “A Red Man of the 
Rail,” who, during the “Kit Kirby Cam¬ 
paign,” was going to steal “The Planters’ 
Cup.” 

But “Boltwood of Yale,” during “The 
Debut of Props!! in the play “Forward, 
March!” pointed out Lefty’s folly, and dur¬ 
ing the performance he often “Wished Him 
on Washington.” -Henceforth he gave up 
his outlandish ways “By Favor of the Sea.” 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir : I like some of your stories 
very much, while others I think are 
poor. Baseball is getting stale, and the 
Camera Chap tales are too tiresome. I 
liked “On the Rail at Nowhere,” and 
“Boltwood of Yale.” I liked “For¬ 
ward March;” but thought that it was 
impossible f6r him to escape all the 
time. And no : man is so foolish to risk 
his life in such a way. Please get some 
water-sport stories, and don’t have so 
many mysteries and short stories. 

But, of course, it may be my taste for 
different 'stories. I like your magazine 
very much, and hope that it will con¬ 
tinue for a good many years. Yours 
truly, Gerold Hennessey. 

Waukeshaw, Wis. 


pROM Mendocino, California, we 
have this, the. writer being Walter 
A. Jackson: 

I’ve been a reader of your magazine 
for many months, and I thought I 
would boost and kick a little. My fa¬ 
vorite authors are all of them save 
Berton Braley. He is some poet, but 
as a writer of prose he is the limit. 
Such a story as his “Too Tame” makes 
a person want to kick the tomcat into 
the well. However, I am but one of 
many, and while I don’t like stories 
that Overstep all bounds of possibility, 
still there are others who do. 

Please give us some stories about bil¬ 
liards, bowling, handball, and swim T 
ming. Of the thousands of stories that 
; I’ve read. I do not remember one that 
. had to do with bowling or handball. 

Give us plenty of baseball and box¬ 
ing stories. A great many Top-Notch 
readers are young men, and to them 
baseball and boxing are familiar. 

Hoping that the wastebasket will not 
have the ill luck to be the recipient of 
this virgin criticism of minej, I .wish 
the Top-Notch Magazine', and its 
readers the best of success. 

We have had stories about all the 
sports this correspondent mentions, 
with the exception of handball. It is 
because we have not been able to get 
a good one that we have had to forego 
publishing a handball story. The 
bowling tale, by Leslie W. Quirk, which 
we printed, appeared after the receipt 
of Mr. Jackson’s letter. Sport stories— 
those relating to the indoor as well as 
outdoor branches—will be continued in 
generous measure in Top-Notch. 
Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: Kindly allow an ardent 
Top-Notch admirer a few lines in your 
interesting “talks.” I have no criticism 
to make, but just a suggestion to show 
that Newark is on the map. I have 
never seen a story in your valuable 
magazine laid in the Industrial City. 
Please give us something made in 
Newark. I’m sure we can give you 
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ipore than enough material, to show 
you'that “Newark knows how.” It is 
the largest city in the United . States ex¬ 
cept thirteen—population, 370,000. I 
remain, yours truly, 

Edward C. Beye*. 
Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: Haye been reading T.-N. 
for some time, and am delighted with it. 
The only thing I got to kick about is 
that it ought to be published every 
week, as when I read one issue I can 
hardly wait for the next. 

My favorites are Mr. Dorrance and 
Mr. Lebhar. Let’s have some more of 
the Camera Chap and Bainbridge of 
Bangor. With my best wishes, 

Val A. Robertson. 

Glenmore Avenue, Westwood, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Jff 

jy^R. CLARENCE WALBRIDGE, 
of Valencia, California, who has 
been reading Top-Notch about a year, 
sends this: 

I want to say that “Rung Down,” by 
Roland ^shford Phillips, is about the 
best stpry of theatrical life I’ve ever 
read in Top-Notch. The serial, “Boots 
and Saddles,” is very interesting, and I 
am waiting impatiently for the next 
issue. The short stories are fine. 

_ My favorite authors are: R. A. Phil¬ 
lips, Emerson Baker, Bertram Lebhar, 
Ralph Boston, Burt L. Standish, Gil¬ 
bert Patten, and Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. I wish Top-Notch a long life 
and success. 

The latest product of Mr. Phillips’ 
pen appears in this issue. Though not 
a theatrical story, it looks to us the 
equal in dramatic fiber of that much- 
admired tale, “Rung Down.” The title 
of the new story is “The Turquoise 
Owl.” 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: I have been a reader of 
your magazine ever since it was pub¬ 
lished, and think it is one o£ the best. 
Being in the real-estate business, I can 
appreciate the story called “No Head 


for Busineses.” The reason the story 
appealed to me was because it is true 
to life, and could happen every day. 
Let me also compliment you on the 
story “An Unofficial Champion.” It 
was simply great. It is one of the 
•greatest boxing stories I have ever 
read. I have almost forgotten to tell 
you to have another one of those Cam¬ 
era Chap stories. They are simply 
great. Wishing your magazine the 
greatest supcess, I am, yours very truly, 
Geo. Fliegelman. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir : I have been reading T.-N. 
since its birth, and I think it the best 
ever. I have a few suggestions to 
make. Why not increase the number of 
pages to 224, and charge fifteen cents? 
I am sure that many readers will agree 
with me on this point. Also give us 
more of the Camera Chap stories. Why 
not have some actual-place stories of 
the South? Tell Mr. Fitzgerald not to 
let up on those baseball stories. Brick 
King is fine, as was also “The Divided 
Medal.” Give us another “Boltwood of 
Yale” story. Here’s hoping T.-N. will 
be successful till the lights go out. 
Please print this, as some of my friends 
think this department is a fake. Yours 
for success, H. H. Kiernan. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir : I am a constant reader of 
the Top-Notch Magazine, and am 
very enthusiastic about it. Such com¬ 
plete novels as “Wished on Him in 
Washington” and “The Burlington 
Buddha” are splendid. I do not lose 
an opportunity to praise Top-Notch 
to my friends. Yours very truly, 

Louis Kaminsky. 

Houston Street, New York. 

J^R. ROY GLASS, of Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania, in the course of his 
letter says: 

I have never noticed any letters from 
this part of Pennsylvania. Top-Notch 
is surely a magazine to be proud of, and 
although some of the stories do not 
please me, I realize that you have a 
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great many other readers to consider. 
Now, I would like to register a little 
kick. You do not deal enough in fields 
of literature outside of the United 
States, or with tales of the Civil, and 
the Mexican Wars, nor of the French 
and Indian War. There are also won¬ 
derful fields outside of the United 
States. Once in a While we get a story 
from Canada or Alaska, but never from 
South America, Europe, Asia, or 
Africa. 1 will temper that last state¬ 
ment by saying not very often; but even 
at that I wish to say I am well pleased 
with Top-Notch, and hope it will live 
forever. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir : I have just finished read¬ 
ing “Brick King, Backstop,” and think 
it another dandy. Have been waiting 
for another story from your pen for 
some time. I am and have been for 
two years a regular subscriber to Top- 
Notcii, and can truthfully say that it 
is the best published—in fact, the only 
one I can pick up and read each story 
as it' comes and find interest in each 
one. I am a great motor-cycle “fiend,” 
and would like to see a story of this 
sort published soon. Yours respect¬ 
fully, ■ . Geo. H. Wells. 

Bowie, Texas. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: This is the first time I 
have ever written for the “talks,” and 
for some little time I read your maga¬ 
zine without looking at them. But 
lately I looked back, and immediately 
was interested. 

I am immensely satisfied with your 
stories, and. especially your serials. 
Give us more like the “Divided Medal,” 
"Fortune’s Challenge,” and “At the 
Film’s Comtnand,” “Boots and Sad¬ 
dles,” and the “Camera Chap” were 
good. I enjoyed the “Purple Em¬ 
peror,” “Roped Rivers,” and "In Their 
Own Coin” very much. 

As M. Steuer said, I wish to “bawl 
out” Mr; Kendall in speaking as he did 
of James Barr’s “Price of a Life.” It 
was good for a change. I think it read 
better backward. L. J. Bailey. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: I have been a constant 
reader of your magazine for ten 
months, and can truthfully say that I 
never read a better magazine. Every 
story in it is clean, wholesome, and. in¬ 
teresting. I like all the sporting, the¬ 
atrical, and Western stories I have seen 
published in Top-Notcii. 

My favorite authors are Roland A. 
Phillips, J. F. Dorrance, and Ralph 
Boston, while H, C. Burr and Gilbert 
Patteil are fine. My favorite stories 
are “Boltwood of Yale” and its se 
“The College Rebel,” “S 
U. S. Mail,” “ 

“Beauty O’Brien,” 
ferty” ; but all stories 
you pay 'ten cents for Top- 
buy stories and nothing else, 
the good work. 

Wishing you a long life and continual 
success, I remain, a Top-Notch en¬ 
thusiast, Harry Pitts. 

South Braintree, Mass. 


^R. J. PHELPS, of Montreal, Can¬ 
ada, sends wishes of good luck, 
and goes on to say: 

Having been a reader of delightful 
Top-Notch for over three years, would 
like to express my opinion. I am a 
lover of sporting stories, as every true 
American is. Every time that I get a 
new Top-Notc h I go for them first. 
I wish that you could give us more. I 
have just started “Brick King, Back¬ 
stop,” and by the looks of the first in¬ 
stallment it's going to be a hummer. I 
don’t understand how Top-Notcii only 
sells for ten cents when, in my opinion, 
it beats any of the iifteen-cent maga¬ 
zines. The only filing that’s wrong 
with Top-Notch is that it ought to be 
published every week instead of twice 
a month. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: I have read the Top- 
Notch. for about one year, and I like 
it as well as any magazine on the 
market. My favorite authors are Wil¬ 
liam Wallace Cook,. Frank A. Shaw, 
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J. A. Fitzgerald, Harold C. Burr, Burt 
L- Standish, and W. Bert Foster. 

^ would like to have William Wallace 
Cook' write' another story like “Ways 
That Are Dark.” P. E. D. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Editor of Top-Notch Magazine. 

Dear Sir: About two years ago a 
friend of mine gave me an old copy of 
T.-N., and I haven’t missed an issue 
since. 

I read the “Talks With Top-Notch 
Readers” every issue, and I tan say 
*Ht I don’t agree with the. letter from 


Mr. Prank C. Rockfield about nQtput¬ 
ting any more stories in T.-N. like 
“Dark Magic.” Although I will- admit 
it was impossible, it was interesting, ex¬ 
citing all the way through. 

I wish you would put in more stofies 
like “The College Rebel,” “The LJick? 
Bottle,” “Roped .Rivers,” “The Mam ef 
the Minute,'*’ “The Woodbine Mys¬ 
tery,” “Who Laughs Last,” and-last, 
but not by any means least, some more 
Camera Chap tales. Yours truly, 

Clarence E. Redman. 

Alamosa, Colo. 


Recruiting War Birds 

^ -,n of how to combat airships is one which nations are very much 
rned about at the moment, and it is no exaggeration to say that a 
me awaits the man who can invent a really effective weapon with which 
lies will be able to cope with this new force in warfare. - In the meantime 
seme European army officers, who certainly cannot be accused of lack of orig¬ 
inality, have been conducting experiments with a view to proving that eagles 
can be trainedto destroy air fleets. 

The idea was first suggested to them by the tragic fate of the late Galbraith 
Rogers, a brilliant, aviator, who is said to have met his death because a sea gull 
accidentally flew against him and disturbed his control of his machine; and it 
has been subsequently proved that a very slight injury to the driver of an aero¬ 
plane wilbdestroy his equilibrium and send him toppling to the earth. 

If, argued the military officers, a small bird like a sea gull could demoralize 
an aviator, what would an eagle, which is powerful enough to carry off a sheep 
or child, do? The tohsequence was that some officers stationed at Nice, which 
is M'ithin a few miles of the alpine home of the Swiss eagle—recognized as one 
of the most powerful of birds—set to work to train six eagles to attack aeroplanes. 

Machines resembling aeroplanes in shape, but supported by balloons, to which 
were attached pieces of meat, were sent up, and the eagles let loose. With fierce 
cries and flapping of wings they attacked the aeroplanes and tore the meat from 
them. In their eagerness they fought one another, and the aeroplanes were some¬ 
times turned upside down’ in the struggles. It is inconceivable that any men in an 
aeroplane, even if there were three or four of them, could retain control of the 
machine in face of such an attack. One after another the eagles attacked all the 
aeroplane balloons, until they were wrecked, and their trainers felt certain that 
they would attack real aeroplanes with men in them with the same ferocity. 

How will the aviators meet the attacks of the eagles? They will, of course, 
carry firearms of some kind—revolvers or short repeating rifles. To shoot a bird 
in the air is, however, notoriously difficult, but to shoot half a dozen of them 
while they are clawing at you and you are seated in a trembling aeroplane is well- 
nigh an impossibility. _ 


Might Do for a Toy Soldier 

O SCAR DELAMAIDE, who, although twenty-one years old, is only thirty 
inches high, was recently taken before the military council of Douai, France, 
and exempted from military* service. His father took him to the council in a 
perambulator. 





W O need to tell you, Sir, what your needs are in a big game 
rifle—ease of handling, dependability, accuracy; repeating 
mechanism simple and positive in action; the balance and “feel” 
that all but snaps the rifle up to the shoulder of its own accord. 

But on the question. How can I be sure of getting these features, we have a 
word or two of counsel to offer. In brief, it is—Get a Remington-UMC. 

If you want a slide action repeater—Get the new High Power Slide Action Reming¬ 
ton-UMC. This new Remington-UMC model originated with the suggestion of a 
group of hig game hunters, and several hundred are already in use. It is made in 
.25, .30 and .32 Rem. calibers—Remington-UMC ordnance steel barrel and standard 
Remington-UMC slide action specially designed for heavy service. 


gton-UMC Autoloade 
tot ready for the emi 
larging beast that thn 


the emergency — for the cripple, for the deer that is getting away, or 
that threatens to be troublesome if you don’t get him quick. 

The point to remember is that Remington-UMC is the 
biggest name today in the world of arms and ammunition 
Go to the leading dealer in your community and look 
over his Remington-UMC stock. 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

299 Broadway, New York Windsor, Ont., Canada 
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knowledge will come and the advance in 
position develops as your training grows. 

If you are paid for what you do, you 
will never rise very high, for “doing” has 
a fixed market value. “Thinking” is 
what brings the high salaries and there 
is no limit to the possibilities. 

Over 400 men each month 
voluntarily report increases in 
salary due to I. C. S. help. 

Take the first step as Murphy did— 
mark and mail the coupon. 

This step places you under no obligation. 
It simply brings to you detailed information 
as to how the I. C. S. can help you. 

This will put you in the first picture 
and as the I. C. S. brings you the 
knowledge and training, the pictures of 
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Importance 

of* the 

Holder 

of 

Safety 

Razor 


W E w^nt you to know why the holder 
is an all important feature of a safety 
razor, and why the new Gem Damaskeene 
holder is absolute perfection down to the 
minutest detail—in the first place expe¬ 
rience and experiment have made it so. 


Note how the top plate comes down to the bed plate, adjust 
ing the blade between, so that it is absolutely accurate in the 
cutting and allowing the edge to strike the face just right—no 
matter what part of the face you are shaving, off comes the 
beard easily—smoothly—evenly. The very simplicity of the 
new Gem Damaskeene construction keeps it always in per¬ 
fect shaving order, and the razor is so strongly made, and 
so easily cleaned, that its usefulness is practically unlimited 




Gem 

complete 

outfit 


Damaskeene Blades are al¬ 
ways uniform in edge and 
temper—they fit the holder 
at the perfect shaving angle. 

Go to your dealer and com¬ 
pare the beauty and simple 
construction of the Gem 
with others — you’ll buy and 
keep on using the Gem. 

Write for illustrated folder 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 

210-216 Eleventh Avenue, New YorK 









adjusted to the second ,— adjusted to positions — adjusted to temperatures — 
adjusted to isochronism. Open face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentlemen’s. 



Special 

Burlington Offer! 

The Superb Burlington Watch 
now at the direct rock-bottom 
price — the same price that even the 
wholesale jeweler must pay—and in 
order to encourage everybody to se¬ 
cure this watch at once, pay this rock- 
bottom price, either for cash or $2.50 


New Ideas 
In Watch Cases f 

Newest Ideas: Inlay EnarrM Monograms, 
Bloch and Ribbon Monograms, Diamond 
Set, Lodge, French Art, Dragon Designs, f 
Open face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentle¬ 
men’s 1<J and 16 sizes. 

Imagine a beautiful hunting case with your J 
own monogram on one side and the emblem I 
of your lodge or any other emblem on the other side. £ 
Our catalog shows complete illustrations. See coupon. ■ 


i month on this £ 
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a'Watches! 


New Book 



The Movement! 

• In connection with our sweeping direct I 

That $1,000.00 Challenge 
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